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PREFACE 





This book reflects a long period of research into the religious move 
ments of Late Antiquity. Out of this same research emerged my first 
book The Gnostic Imagination: Gnosticism, Mandacism, and Merkabak 





‘Mysticism, which focused on the theoretical issues involved in a com- 
parison of these traditions and touched on a number of theological 
issues, such as the link between the hypostatic body of God and 
transformative knowledge. The present study may be read as a com- 
panion volume to The Gnostic Imagination insofar as it examines the 
same religious movements, Whereas the first book explored method- 
nd broadly examined Merkabah mysticism, Gnosticism, and 








ologies 
Mandaeism, the present work takes a magnifying glass 10 a single 
topic within these traditions: the myth of the angelic vice regent 











CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


Truth did not come into the world naked, but it came in types 
and images” Gospel of Philip 67:10 





One of the most imp 
realm and the material world in late antic 
ic vice regent. As the name implies, the angelic vice regent func~ 
tioned as a theological counterpart to the political vice regent. Just 
ediated between the emperor and his 
rea fated between God and the 
world, Thus, the angelic vice regent frequently functioned as judge 
of the divine dwelling, priest of 


ant types to mediate between the divine 
P 
que religions was the angel 








as the human vice rege 








m, so the angelic vice regent me 








and governor of the world, guar 
the heavenly tabernacle, and even as a divine hypostasis and demi- 
urgie figure. 

More than any other figure in late antique religions, the angelic 
vice regent embodies the logic of mediation. Certainly the angelic 
antique religions, 
nt medi- 





vice regent was not the sole mediator figure in la 
but he was the mediator par excellence. The angelic vice r 
ated between the physical and pleromatic worlds, divine and human 
existence, transcendence and immanence, The mediating fianctio 


quintessentially mythical charac 

















of the angelic vice regent reveal 
ter, as Lévi-Strauss has writ 
to exhausting all the possible solutions to the problem of bridging the 
gap between the too and the one 

This book will illuminate a highly important topic within the his- 
tory of angels. Angels have fascinated human beings for thousands 
of years and continue to do so today, as the current host of books 
on angels attests. The important position of the angelic vice regent 
in the theologies and cosmologies of Late Antiquity teaches us much 
about what it meant to be divine or human in this period. Thus, the 
angelic vice regent holds at least one key to understanding the basic 
theological and anthropological structures of Late Antiquity. 


‘myths seem to be entirely devoted 























Claude Lévi-Strauss, Seuctioal Anthnpolag, Vol. I, New York and London, 1963, 
p. 226, 








2 CHAPTER ONE 


I will examine a number of 
figures Metatron and Akatriel, the Gnostic figure Sab: 
Mandaean figure Abathur.’ The role of the angelic vice regent in 
carly Christianity requires a monograph of its own. Because of this 
T have merely outlined the profile of Jesus as a vice regent, as well 
as certain Muslim and Hermetic traditions, in appendices. The com- 
parative study of angelic vice regents in Merkabah mysticism, 
Gnosticism, and Mandaeism is important for several reasons. ‘The 
development of highly similar angelic vice regent traditions within 
Merkabah mysticism, Gnosticism, and Mandacism indicates that all 
three movements struggled with the same theological questions and 
sometimes attempted to solve these questions in parallel ways. By 
contrast, the diflerences between Jewish, Gnostic, and M 2 
angelic vice regents highlights the sometimes conflicting orientations 
of these religious traditions. My comparative examination will reveal 
that Jewish, Gnostic, and Mandaean sources drew on a common 
pool of biblical and intertestamental Jewish traditions in construct- 
ing the myths of their respective’ angelic vice regent figures. 

A number of scholars, most notably Gershom Scholem, have 
ined the relationship between Merkabah mysticism and 
osticism. In another study, I examined this topic in detail, plac- 
ing particular focus on Scholem’s work.’ Although Merkabah mysti- 
cism is not a form of Gnosticism, as Scholem would sometimes have 
had it, there ments shared by the two 
movements, These include common cosmological and angelogical 
ifs, a belief in transformative knowledge, and a valorization of 
the image of God. 

Studies on the relationship between Mandacism and Judaism have 
long focused on the areas of ethics and ritual.’ While cosmological 
and theological issues have attracted some attention, many impor- 
tant topics remain unexplored. Of particular interest are the many 
parallels between Mandaeism and different forms of Jewish mysti- 
cism including the Kabbalah and the Hekhalot material? 


ngelic vice regents including the Jewish 
th and the 


















































¢ a number of important 




















Although not all 
convenient appellation 

Nathaniel Deutsch, The Gnesi Imag 
Mystcim, Leiden, 1995, 

“See, especially Kurt Rudolph, Die Mandier L Polgement: Das Mandscrproblen, 

gen, 1960; Die Mandier I. Der Kul, Gatingen, 1961, and Edwin. Yamauchi, 

Grostic Eikics and Mandaean Ongins, Cambridge, 1870, for two diferent opinions on 
the issue of Jewish-Mandsean relations 

° One scholar who noted the importance of such parallels was Hugo Odeberg 





these figures are angels, per se, their character justifies this 


scion, Mandaism, and Markaboh 











INTRODUCTION 3 


Despite the inherent difficulties in comparatively examining Jewish 
and Mandaean literature, there are several advantages to such a 
study. First of all, Jews and Mandaeans lived in close proximity in 
Babylonia, According to their own accounts, the Mandaeans were 
settled in the same area as the Jews, even living in the two major 
centers of Jewish learning: Sura and Pumbeditha.* In addition to 
their geographical closeness, there are other indications that Jews 
and Mandaeans had close contact. Throughout Mandacan litera~ 
ture, we find strong antijewish polemics, a phenomenon which 
would imply some first hand knowledge of Judaism, at the very least, 
and, perhaps, an actual competition between Mandacism and 
Judaism, The severity of anti-Jewish polemics in the Mandaean lit- 
‘erature has even provoked Kurt Rudolph to theorize the existence 
of “periodic oppressions by Babylonian Jewry."” 

Their geographical closeness, the anti-Jewish polemics, and the 
mutually comprehensible dialects of Aramaic spoken by the two 
groups makes it very likely that Mandacans and Jews influenced on 

for seve 

















another, as Alexander has written, “the Mandacans wer 
al centuries, in close historical contact with the rabbinic communi- 
ties of Babylonia in which Merkabah mysticism flourished.” On the 
nguistic closeness between Mandaic and the Aramaic spoken by the 
Jews of Babylonia, Theodor Noldeke, one of the nineteenth century 
ndaean research 














, Wrote: 





Jacan is closely related to the ordinary dialect of the Babylonian 
id. Both the dialects are neighbours, geographically speak 

ually, we may asssume that the language of the Babylonian 
"aimud was that used in Upper, and Mandaean that used in Lower 
Babylonia.’ 








Sce H. Odebeng, 3 Enoch or The Hebrew Book of Enoch, New York, 1973 (reprint), pp. 
64-77. In his "Prolegomenon” to Odeberg’s edition of 3 Brack, p. naxx, Jonas 
Greenfield sharply cnticized such parallels as “mosdy verbal and are on the whole 
meaningles.” While Greenfield correctly characterizes many of the parallels pro- 




















pored by Odeberg, he is too broad in his criticism. In several instances, Odcberg 
Tiuminated valid’ comparative isues by juxtaposing parallel pawages from 
Mandacan literature and 3 Bnock I will revisit some of these parallels in my section 





fon the Mandaean vice regent figure Abathur. 

“E. §. Drower, The Haran Gavate exd the Baptism of Hii 
p. 10, 
P'FIK. Rudolph, in Wemer Foerster, ey Gnas 
1974, p. 142, 

B'S, Alexander, “3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch,” in James Charlesworth, 
ed, The Old Tetament Preudepigrapha, Vol. 1, New York, 1983, p. 283. 

Naldcks, Mandiuche Grommati, Halle, 1895, pp. xvi, as cited by E. S. Dros 
in The Menolaans of Troy and Iran: Ther Calts, Customs, Magic, Legeds, and Fol 
Leiden, 1962 (reprint), p- 13. 





wa, Vaticano, 1953, 





tion of Gnostic Tats, Vol. 1 




















‘ CHAPTER ONE 


There is also evidence, in the form of magic bowls, that Mandaeans 
and Jews shared common magical and angelogical beliefs. Besides 
these indications of contact, there is the complex question of whether 
Mandacism developed out of Palestinian Jewish roots and the debate 
over the extent of Jewish elements in Mandaeism. Perhaps Scholes 

tin his intuition that Judaism and Mandacism were more 
closely intertwined than generally thought: 




















Christian Gnosticism in Babylonia, too, seems to have been preced- 
ed by a form of Jewish Gnosticism, one which in this case assimi- 

d Jewish and Persian elements and intertwined the one with the 
her. Indeed, it can be shown by a closer study of the much 
-xts (in which the Jewish elements are much 
supposed) that such a process may well have 

















stronger than gene; 
taken place 

Throughout 
Mandaean and Jewish material, primarily from Merkabah mysticism 
but in a few cases from the Kabbalah as well. In a few places I will 
suggest that certain Mandaean and Jewish sources may have a 
polemical relationship with one another. Although scholars have 
been  intrig 
Mandacism and Judaism since the nineteenth century, most studies 
have focused on the issue of origins and specifically on wheth 
Mandaeism developed out of Judaism. In a few cases, parallels 
between Mandaean an 
lyzed but the field remains in its infancy. Particularly interesting a 
the tantalizing parallels between Mandaeism and Jewish mysticism. 

In the past few years, Mandaean studies has become re-energized 
thanks to the prodigious efforts of Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley. I seck 
to make a small contribution to what will hopefully be a renaissance 





his volume I will point out parallels between 











d by the question of the relationship between 












Jewish traditions have been noted and an; 











of interest in this often neglected area of study. My own suggestions 
are only that — suggestions. Many of the parallels and potential 
polemics which I will identify in the following pages remain on the 
level of speculation. Rather than stifle my own imagination and the 
imaginations of others, I have chosen to include such speculative dis- 








cussion. Even if some of my suggestions prove to be incorrect, I hope 
that they will nevertheless help to inspire further research into the 
relationship of Mandaeism and Judaism. This question is not only 
intriguing to scholars. As a Mandaean goldsmith who worked with 





Gershom Scholern, Jauist Gnoscim, Makabah Mystcion and Talnutic Tradition, 
New York, 1965, p. 5. 
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Hasidim in New York’s diamond district recently told J. J. Buckley 
“We [Mandacans and Hasidim] are so similar! The same clothes, 
the same habits, the same humor — everything! I was amazed! 
Are they Mandaeans? Are we Jews?” 








Mediation in Late Antiquity 


The role of mediating figures in early Judaism has provoked great 
debate. Many Christian scholars of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries adopted the position that the need for interme- 
diaries in early Jewish theology differentiated it from Christianity 
Ferdinand Weber contrasted the immanent theology of Christian 
trinitarianism with the “transcendentism” of ancient Judaism." 
Weber argued that Judaism must have postulated a transcendent 
God, since it clearly formulated a number of intermediaries between 
nd the world. In a scathing review, George Foot Moore criti- 











him 
cized Weber for his ignorance of the “history or the content of 
Christian dogma,” which, for centuries, had emphasized the paral- 
lels between the Supreme God of Christianity and that of Judaism, 
and also between the Christian Logos or Son and Jewish int 





nedi- 





ry figures. 

Like Weber, Wilhelm Bousset contrasted what he considered to be 
the immanent theology of Christianity and the transcendent theolo 
gy of Judaism." Bousset relied heavily on apocalyptic s01 











description of Jewish theology, for which he was roundly criticized 
by Jewish scholars, who lamented his lack of rabbinic evidence. 
Although Moore, too, cautioned against painting an accurate por- 
trait of early Jewish theology from the apocalypses alone, his pr 

ry criticism of Bousset was more subtle: even the God of the apoc- 
, the apocalyptic image of a 











alypses was not transcendent 


J. J. Buckley, “ 
ARAM, 7, 1995, p. 355. 

Ferdinand Weber, Syston dé 
esp. pp. 1450 

CE. Moore, “Christian Writers on Judaism,” Hi 
1921, ‘p. 233; idem, “Intermediaries ini Jewish’ Theol 
Metatron,” Hanard Theslegcal Reice 15, 1992. For a more recent revi 
tory of scholarship on eatly Jewish thedlogy (one which draws heavily 

foore and Buchler), ef B. P, Sanders, Paul and Palatiman Judaism, 


ndacans in the USA Today: The Tenacity of Traditions, 








rnagogale palistinichen Thesogie, Leipzig, 1880, 






















19 
Wilhelm Bousset, Die Religion des Jud 
1908. 





smentichen Zeta, Beri, 








6 (CHAPTER ONE 





iod enthroned in the highest heaven, surrounded by ministers of 
different ranks, and nearly inaccessible to mere mortals, was “con- 
ditioned by the visionary form”. 

Moore criticized both Christian dogmatists and scholars for writ- 
ing with ulterior theological motives which inevitably skewed their 
conclusions, In his zeal to combat what he viewed as the pernicious 

wish sentiment of Weber, Bousset, et. al., Moore downplayed 
the significance of intermediate figures in early Jewish theology."* In 
retrospect, Moore's greatest contribution to the question of interm 
diaries in early Jewish theology was his identification and rejection 
of the polemical orientation of the scholarship which preceded him, 

Moore's approach to the role of intermediate figures in early 
Judaism was challenged by several scholars of his own generation. 
The greatest critics of Moore’s views on mediation were W.O.E, 
Ocsterley” and G.H, Box." While Oesterley and Box supported the 
existence of intermediaries Judaism, they did not accept th 
Particular polemical stance of Bousset and Weber. Instead, they 
came close to reiterating the ea 






































lier position of those Christian dog- 
matists who considered Jewish intermediaries to be an important 
parallel with Christian figures such as the Son or Logos. Box and 
Oesterley argued that while early Jewish theology was rich with 
intermediate figures, later Jewish theology became narrow and 
restricted: 








The importance of the thought-tendencies which have’ been 
paused in review above [concerning mediation), as illustrating the rise and 
growth of the expression of Christian ideas 18 obvious, but it should be 
added that they largely belong to the wider and richer Judaism which has 
had to give place to the na rower and more restricted Judaism of subsequent 








‘Christian Writers on Judaism,” p. 247, 
See, for example, “Iniermediatie in Jewish Theology,” p. 41 
W.OKE. Ocsterley, The Jaen Ductrine of Mebation, London, 1910. Oesterley 
writes, p85, “We have so far seen that both the principle of Mediation, as well 
ted in the Rabbinical literature: 
archangel Michael, full this 





ts the idea of a Mediator, 





exprealy 
smog, the lat 








en and angels, chil 








"GH. Box, "The Idea of Intermediation in Jewish Theology,” Javish Quarterly 
Reviae 23, 1932-33. Also, GH. Box and W.O-E Orsterley, The Refgon and 
Worship ofthe Spragegne: An Into he Suds of Judaism fom the New Testament 
Periad, New York, 1907, pp. 169-195. A more recent examination of this literature 
appears in A. M. Goldberg, Undesuchngentler dc Verteling von dr Schekinah in dr 
rabbinichen Literature (Su Besin, 1969. 

The Religion and the Synagogue, p. 195, 
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Oesterley and Box turned the view of Bousset and Weber on its 
head, replacing it with their own polemical model, which still viewed 
early Judaism through the lens of Christianity and found its theolo- 
gy wanting 

Within Jewish circles, the issue of mediation has also been widely 
debated. While Saadya, Ibn Ezra, and Maimonides each developed 
their own doctrines of mediation, other traditional voices rejected 
igures or, at least, attempted to 











the existence of intermediate 
their scope and significance.” Arnong Jewish scholars of Moore's era, 
Joshua Abelson stands out for his opus The Immanence of God in 
Rabbinical Judaism." Abelson responded to those scholars who con- 
trasted a transcendent God of Judaism with an immanent God of 
Christianity by stressing that in early Judaism, God was both tran- 
scendent and immanent, or as he put it: “Immanence and 








Transcendence coalesce into one another, component parts of the 
necessity for inte 
active in 








same whole.”* Abelson eliminated the theological 
mediate figures in early Judaism by arguing that God w 
the world via manifestations such as the Shekinah or Ruah ha- 
Qodesh (“Holy Spirit’ 

‘Abelson's emphasis on the immanence of God in rabbinic litera- 
ture was criticized by Ephraim Urbach as apologetic and exagyerat- 
ed. Nevertheless, like Abelson, Urbach stressed that the Shekinah 
was a “manifestation of the Lord” and not an hypostasis with a sep- 
ate existence.” In support of this position, Urbach cited the work 
of Gershom Scholem.® A close examination of Scholem's writings, 
however, reveals a more complex position than that suggested by 
Urbach. Although Scholem wrote that in the “Talmud, midrash, 
and the Aramaic translations of the Bible,” the Shekinah was not a 
distinct hypostasis, he nevertheless described it as “verging on hypo- 

















statization’ 












(On this isue see Judah Goldin’s article 
by Means of a Mescnger,” in Jacob Neusner, ed says in 
Memory of Envin Ramadel Gondeneagh, Leiden, 1968. 





Josbua Abelson, Th 
reprint: New York, 1963) 
Ibid, p. 37. 
Ephraim Urbach, 7 
* Ibid, p. 43; pp. 63-64 
Although Usbach argued that Scho 
century) as the first textual source for ah 
favoring instead the later work Ber 
rshom Scholem, On the Mr 
pp. 147-148, 





Tnmanence of Gol i» Rabbinical Judai, London, 1912 





Jerusalem, 1975, p. 4 


‘identification of Midrash Preers (ninth, 
tc Shekinah was too carly 

th century 

Shape of the Gadlwad, New York, 1991 

















8 CHAPTER ONE 


Furthermore, while Scholem basically accepted Abelson’s assertion 
of the immanence of God in rabbinic literature, he unequivocally 
rejected its relevance for Merkabah mysticism, Instead, Scholem 
adopted the position of Heinrich Graetz that Merkabah mysticism 
was a “Judaized form of cosmocratorial mysticism concerning the 
divine King (or Emperor),” or “Basileomorphism’ 
ology of immanence, Scholem argued that 








Far from a the- 





in the Merkabah mysticism with which we are dealing here, the 
of God's immanence plays practically no part at all fact is 
that the true and spontaneous feeling of the Merkabah mystic knows 
nothing of divine immanence; the infinite gulf between the soul and 
God 















he King on His throne is not even bridged at the climax of 








At the symbolic center of the unbreachable gulf between humans 
and God in Mer mysticism, Scholem placed the figure of 
Metatron or the “lesser Jaho,” who functioned as God's vice 
and angelic emissary 














In the wake of Scholem’s research, many scholars of early Jewish 
mysticis 





n have focused on the issue of intermediate beings, general- 
ly concentrating on the figure of Metatron, but also exa: 
figures, such as the angelic Jacob, the primal Adam, and the 
divinized Moses, Important contributions in this area have been 
made by Gedaliahu Stroumsa,” Peter Schafer," Moshe Idel", Elliot 
Wolfson”, Alan Segal, J. Z. Smith®, David Halperin", and Jarl 
Fossum”, among others. 





ining other 
























Gershom Scholem, Major Tiedt in Jevish Mpstcim, New York, 1961, pp. 54 
* Ibid, p. 55. 

* See Gershom Scholem, Jaci Gassticim, pp. 43-55, 

* G. Stroumsa, “Form() of God: Some Notes on Metatron and Christ,” Harcend 
Thesagical Resae 76, 198 

* Peter Schafer, ‘The Hi fet God: Some Major Themes in Early Jexish 


Mystiom, trans. A. Pomer 

™ Moshe Idel, “Enoch 
Hebrew). Here, Idel dis 
and Gnostic 








on Stidics in Jewish Thought 6, 1987 
atron in light of Adam traditions, both Jewish 










The Image of Jacob E 
Doctrine of the ‘German 
Myth, Symbolism and Hmen 
Tico Poaers in Heawex: Ear 
197 

* J. Z. Smith, “The Prayer of Jo 
Brin Ram 

“David Halperin, The Face 
® Jarl Fossum, The Name of Gad 


ved on the Throne: Further Reflection 
m,” in Elliot Wolfson, Along the Path 
tes, Albany, 1995, 

Rabbinic Reports About Christianity and 










Ih,” in Religions in Antiquity: Essays in Memory of 















rit, Tubingen 
Angel of the Lon 





m and Jesh Concepts 





INTRODUCTION 9 





Althoug 
intermediate figures cannot be ignored, it does not necessarily follow 
that the God of Merkabah mysticism was transcendent. It should 
sized that one should not expect to find identical the- 
in different forms of early Judaism, or because of 
neral, even within a 


h the important role of the angelic vice regent and other 





also be emp! 
‘olgical posit 
the polyphonic nature of Jewish literature in 
single genre or text, In regards to Merkabah mysticism, in particu- 
lar, a growing number of scholars have begun to reject an either or 
approach, in favor of a model which posits God's transcendence and 
immanence. As Peter Schafer has argued concerning Hekhalot liter 
ature (echoing the earlier view of Joshua Abelson regarding rabbinic 
literature): “God is transcendent’ and immanent, at the same time 
hidden and revealed. 

Within Merkabah mysticism, God is frequently depicted as an 
ted and highly remote figure. Thus, Scholem was partly right 
when he described the gulf between humans and God in Merkabah 
mysticism, Yet, Scholem erred when he emphasized the impossibli 




















ty of closing this gulf — that is, when he defined the God of 
Merkabah mysticism as absolutely inaccessible or transcendent. How 
was the distance between human beings and God breached in 
Merkabah mysticism? The answer to this question requires an 

angelic vice regent 





appreciation of the paradoxical nature of the 
In one respect, the angelic vice regent symbolizes the gulf between 
God and humans; between the divine and physical worlds. Indeed, 
for the mediating func- 
time, it must also be 








without such a gulf there would be no ne 
tions of the angelic vice regent. At the sam 
stressed that the angelic vice regent symbol 
beings to breach the distance with God. In this respect, the angelic 
vice regent serves as a potent symbol of a continuum between 





-s the ability of human 


human, angelic, and divine existence 

Thus, according to the Hekhalot text known as 3 Enoch, the angel- 
ic vice regent Metatron begins his career as a human, only to be 
transformed into a supra-angelic being, even a “lesser YHWH” 








of Intermediation and the Origin of Grostcion, Tabingen, 198: 

The Hiden and Manifest God, p. 150. Eliade deseribes a similar the 
in Yoruba religion, where the Highest God is both transcendent and immanent, yet 
‘generally delegates worldly affairs to a lower deity. See, Mircea Eliade, The 
land the Profane: the Nature of Religion, New York, 1959, pp. 123-124. See also Emefie 
Theniga-Metub, “The Transcendence and Immanence of God in Affi 
Radigions," Religion 15 


























10 CHAPTER ONE 


Once transformed, Metatron serves as a guide for R. Ishmael on his 
own journey through the hekhalot or heavenly palaces. Although 3 
Enock portrays God as distant and exalted (after all, God lies at the 
end of a very long heavenly journey), God is not transcendent or 

accessible, Rather than keeping R. Ishmael and God apart, 
Metatron enables his human charge to achieve one of the most 








poignant and intimate visions of God preserved in any work of 
Jonah ; 
Jewish literatu 





R. Ishmael said: Metatron said to me 

‘Come and I will show you the right hand of the Omnipresent One 

which has been banished behind him because of the destruction of 

the Temple. From it all kinds of brilliant lights shine, and by it the 
955 heavens were created, Even the seraphim and the ophani 

ak on it, till the day of salvation comes. T went with 

and 





not allowed 
him, and, taking me by his hand, he bore me up on his w 
showed it to me.... Then the right hand of the Omnipresent One 
wept, and five rivers of tears lowed from its five fingers, and, fal 
into the Great Sea, made the whole world quake.” 














By virtue of Metatron’s mediation R. Ishmael is granted a vision of 
God prohibited to the seraphim and the ophanim. The underlying 
s that while God’s mercy in the world (sym- 








message of the episode 
bolized by God's right hand) is temporarily restrained, God still loves 
Israel, and has even empowered an angelic intermediary (the vice 
regent, Metatron) to bring his worthiest children to him, as it were, 
will not come to them, 





even if he cannot 

Thus far I have concentrated on the issue of mediation in early 
Judaism and, in particular, in Merkabah mysticism, Mediating fig- 
tures also occupy a significant place in Gnosticism and Mandacism. 
Indeed, without such figures the essential drama of Gnostic and 
Mandaean mythology would be impossible. The antipodal processes 
which drive the motor salvation. 
Both require jiate figures such as the demiurge and the sav- 
jour. Vice regent figures in Gnosticism and Mandacism reign over 
the space and time between creation and salvation. These interstitial 
roles are reflected in ambivalent characters. Thus angelic vice regent 
figures in Gnosticism and Mandaeism possess demiurgical and salvi 

















these systems are creation a 













ic characteristics 


” 3 Enoch 484, 


pp. 300-301. On 
pecause of the de 
Lamentations 2:3, 


od in PS. Alexander, “3 (Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch, 
t hand being placed behind his back 

the Tes on Rabb 24 (drawing on 
right hand behind him from before the enemy") 
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‘An analysis of angelic vice regent traditions sheds light on the com- 
plex development of radical dualism and its theological alternatives 
in Late Antiquity. According to Gilles Quispel,” Alan Segal," Nils 
Dahl,” Jarl Fossum," and Ioan Couliano," the Gnostic demiurge 
‘emerged from the radicalization of Jewish binitarian or ditheistic tra- 
ditions. Alan Segal, in particular, has created a cogent model to 
explain the development of radical Gnostic dualism from Jewish doc- 
tines of an exalted angel or vice regent figure. In his book, Two 
Powers in Heaven, Segal theorizes that originally ditheistic or binitari- 
‘an proto-Gnostics were radicalized as a result of “the battle between the 
ther “avo powers” secarians who inhabited 








rabbis, the Christians and variow 
the oulskirs of Judaism {emphasis in original].”* 

Early or proto-Gnostics attacked the god of the Hebrew Bible by 
depicting him as a lower deity, a kind of reverse image of the ang 
ic vice regent. Although he was depicted as the true god’s enemy 
the Gnostic demiurge resembled the angelic vice regent in many 
respects, He functioned as the creator and ruler of the physical world 
and as a de facto guardian of the divine realm, although in this case 
he attempted to prevent all human beings from ascending to 

















© Quispel, “The Demiurge in, the Apocryphs in Nag Hanmodi and 
Gnosis, ed. R. Me.L. Wilson, Leiden, 1978, pp. The Origins of the 
Gnostic Demiurge,” Gnostic Sudies I, Istanbul, 1974, p. If we are willing t 
tdnit the Jewsh roots of Gnostic, we see that that this terminology is mislead 

ing and that absolute dualism is a later 
from the relative dualism of Jewish Gnosticism, 
Segal, Tio Plevers in Heacen, p 262, “Whenever the second figure in heaven is 
sm. Not until then can 

















seen at negative, we are dealing with a radically gnostic sy 
ive say debnitively that a gnostic heresy is present In all the earlicst 

Second figure is always seen as a complementary figure, suggesting that the notion 
‘ofa divine helper who carried God's name is the basic concept which developed 





fino heresy, not a redeemed redeemer. 

Nils Dal, "The Arrogant Archon and the Lewd Sophia: Jewish ‘Traditions in 
Gnostic Revol,” in Bentley Layton, ed, The Redixocer of Gnaticiom, Vol. I, Leiden, 
1981, p. 701, writes “diverse Jewish sources indicate that the 
‘proto-gnostic! whom Dahl identifies as “some fringe group of hellenized Jud 
fot... easly Christianity] and more ‘orthodox’ Jewish exegetes extended over some 
period of tie... Under the attack of srict Jewish monotheism, some early form 
Of gnosticiam was radicalized! 

JF Fossum, The Angel ofthe Lrd, p. 281, “Its far more p 
ticism in this respect reflects the kind of dualism of su 
marx of Gnostic dualism. 

 Couliano, “The Anges of the Nations and the Origins of Gnostic Duals,” in 
R. van den Brock and MJ. Vermascren, eds, Shdies i Gnosticism and Hellnistc 
Religuns Preseted to Giles Guinpel on he Occason of his 65th Birthday, Leiden, 198i, 
p78. 

Alan Segal, Tio Powers in Heacen, p. 26: 
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the divine realm, rather than just unworthy individuals, Some 
Gnostics divided the biblical god into two figures — one, an evil or 
ignorant demiurge (Ialdabs 





th) and two, a vice regent who opposed 
the demiurge and served the high god of the Pleroma (Sabacth), As 
we will see, this is the relationship between the demiurge Ialdabaoth 
and his wayward son, Sabaoth, in a number of Gnostic texts from 
the Nag Hammadi Library 

The transformation of the God of the Hebrew Bible into one or 
more lower figures suggests that Gnosticism understood itself to b 
in competition with Judaism and Christianity or, phrased differen 
ly, that it saw itself as a corrective to these traditions, This observ 
tion raises another issue which will be central to the present work 
On the one hand, Mand: 
ditions have many parallels, reflecting (as I will argue in the next 
chapter) structural similarities as well as a common literary and 
exegetical herit 














can, Gnostic, and Jewish vice regent tra 








On the other hand, there is evidence that these 
movements employed their respective vice regent myths for polemi- 
al purposes, either to undermine p. 
ditions or to undermine 





allel figures in competing tra- 








ther cosmological and theological beliefs 
which were associated with these vice regent figures 











CHAPTER TWO 
MYTH AND EXEGESIS 


jcal figure. For a long time, 





The angelic vice regent is a my 
scholars downplayed or even rejected the significance of myth 
both rabbinic Judaism and Merkabah mysticism.’ As recent studies 
have shown, however, the imaginative world of late antique Judaism 








provided fertile ground for mythological speculation.’ By contrast, 
scholars have long appreciated myth as an important if not defining 
feature of Gnosticism and Mandacism. In this chapter, I will situate 
the angelic vice regent within the broader study of myth. I will also 
examine the important role which exegesis plays in the construction 
of the different versions of the myth of the angelic vice regent. Two 








schools of thought in particular have influencec 
myth — the history of religions approach developed by Mircea 
Eliade and the structuralist model of myth formulated by Claude 
Lévi-Strauss, While both methodologies have their weaknesses, one 
ngths is an ability to illuminate the 








of their common. st 
significance of mediation in mythical thought 

‘One of the goals of this study is to further explore the relationship 
between Merkabah mysticism, Gnosticism, and Mandaeism on the 
basis of their shared mythologoumena. If the mytholoj 
Gnosticism, Mandaeism and Merkabah mysticism are like jigsaw 














puzzles, then one of the most important pieces in each puzzle is the 
angelic vice regent. The similar profil lic vice regents in 
these religious movements reflects two major factors: a shared 


of the an; 





logic and a common body of traditions. 
Lévi-Strauss’ goal in his far reaching studies hi 
each myth by the set (ensembld) of all its ve 





been “to define 








ions.”* The encyclope- 





L have examined the debate over this issue in The Gn 


For example, Michael Fishbane, “The ‘Mi Glory in the A 
Midrash” in Maniah and Christos. Stadies n de Jexish Orains of Oiristaniy, Tubingen, 
1992; Eliot Wolfion, “Vis Enthronement in the Hekhalot 
Literature” in Through’ @ Spec “ ation in Medical Fevish 
Mysiien, Princeton, 1994, G. Stroums fatron 
and Christ del, “Enoch is Meta 

Anubropologe Sr 











f God: Some Notes on 

























“4 CHAPTER TWO 
dic character of his oeuvre testifies to Lévi-Strauss’ almost heroic 
attempt to map out the many versions of different myths. My own 
enterprise is less ambitious, Instead of exhaustively examining the 
ensenble of transformations of the myth of the angelic vice regent, I 
seck to define its basic structure or morphology and to comparatively 
examine three representative examples of this mythological type 

Myths are narratives about etiologies and origins. ‘Their characters 














are divine or semi-divine figures whose actions become paradigmat- 
ic for human beings. The angelic vice regent functions as a mytho- 
logical figure in a number of ways. He is frequently associated with 
the creation of the world, either as a demiurgic figure, himself, or as 
a close associate of the demiurge. As we will sec, his story of trans- 
formation is a model for human beings to imitate. ‘T ssage of 
his tale, like that of other myths, is the possibility of commerce 
between human and divine beings, 














The morphology of the angelic vice regent is as follows: 1 
Demiurgical function 2. Guardian of the gate (the abode of God) 3, 
Ruler (of human and/or angelic beings) 4. Judge 5. Priest 6. 
Hypostatic form of the divine anthropos 7. Composite or hybrid 
ontology (has characteristics of God, human, angel). The glue which 
binds these elements is the logic of mediation. Although not every 
angelic vice regent figure exhibits all of these characteristics, each 
figure exhibits many of them. In this respect, my approach draws on 
a body of scholarship concerning another mythological figure: the 
trickster. As William Hynes has written: “a number of shared cha 
acteristics appear to cluster together in a pattern that can serve as 
an index to the presence of the trickster... Not every trickster nec- 














essarily has all of these characteristics. Still, more times than not, a 
specific trickster will exhibit many of these similarities.” Hynes and 





others have suggested employing shared characteristics as a matrix 
by which to survey all known examples of tricksters and to judge 
their degree of “tricksterness.”* 








Mircea Eliade’s form of religious phenomenology is sometimes 


contrasted with structuralism. Yet there is much in common be- 





* William Hynes, “Mapping the Characteristics of Mythic Tricksters: A Heuristic 
fc," in William J. Hynes and William Doty, eds, Myllical Trickster Figwes: 











Contr, Cmexts, and Critcios, Tascalocea and London, 1993. 
Two exceptions are JZ. Smith and Ugo Bianchi who have both noted the mor= 
phological nature of Eliade's work. See, JZ. Smith, “Adde Parvum Parvo Magnus 






Acervus Eni,” in Map i Net Terrien, Chi 
includes phenon 


993 (reprint) pp. 254M. Smith 
ne sense currently employed 
ular, in the category of “Left 























MYTH AND EXEGESIS 








Strauss’ definition of myth as the mediation between 
iade’s description of the paradox of the hierophany 
and profane, of being and non- 


between Lévi- 
opposites and El 
as the “coming-together of sac 
being, absolute and relative, the eternal and the becoming”.’ Like 
The Two and the One, the angelic vice regent 
the core of religious 











the androgene in Eliade 
symbolizes the coincidentia oppositi 
thinking 

Just as the angelic vice regent embodies the dialectic of religious 
del for the religious transformation 
dian of the gate (ie. the portal 
the divine realm) the angelic vice 


im that is a 








thought, so he functions as a moc 
of the human being. As the gu: 
between the physical world and 
regent oversees what Eliade calls a 





frontier that distinguishes and opposes two worlds — and at the 
same time the paradoxical place where those worlds communica 

‘where passage from the profane to the sacred world becomes possi- 
ble... ‘The threshold, the door show the solution of continuity in 
space immediately and concretely; hence their great religious impor 
tance, for they are symbols and at the same time vehicles of passage 














J. Z. Smith adds that this “point of communication..... is repeatable 
by man.” It is therefore not surprising that the angelic vice regent 
oversees the passage of human beings from this world to the realm 
of God, where in Merkabah mysticism, Gnosticism, and Mandacism 
ividual is spiritually and physically transformed 


space to the other.* 











the successful. in 
through a process of angelification or divinization.'® The model for 
this process is the vice regent himself, whose ontological ambiguity 
symbolizes the potential transition from one mode of existence to 

¢ of Metatron has undergone a process 








another, and who, in the 
of angelification, himself 









Wing’ methodologies along with sructuraism and other morph 
te. Oyo Bianchi Tie Hiatt of Reigns, Leiden, 1975, discus 
‘Morphology ofthe Holy 

BT ele, Pater in Comporatce agin, New York, 1988, p. 29 

M. Ela, The Two andthe Ox, Neve York, 1965, 
M, Eliade, The Sead and the Pf, p. 2 

“2. Smith, “The Wobbling Foot 

tin dhe divination which fllows entrance into the pleroma in Gnosticism, cf 
G. Quispel, Judaism, Judaic Chratansy and Goss an The New Tesamet and 

Eis in Hows of Robot ML.” Witen, ed. AHLB. Logan and AJ.M 

Wederbure, Edinburgh, 1983, ep. pp. 58-58. On the phenomenon in Merkabah 
Inysticim, se, Elliot Wolfion, Parl fMotnak Typology of Ecstasy and 
Emthronement in Ancient Jewish Mysticism,” Fine Ba Then, Te 
tnd Typos, ed. Re Herre, New York, 1593 





ind the 














Map is Not Teritory, pp. 94-95 
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Like a novice in a male puberty rite who is a “not-boy-not man,” 
the angelic vice regent is a not-man-not-God." Victor Turner refers 
to the novice as a liminal persona “betwixt and between” standard 
categories of structural classification — “neither one thing nor 
another; or may be both; or neither here nor there”. And as Mary 
Douglas argues in Purity and Danger, a thing which confuses categories 
can be dangerous. Awareness of the hybrid character of the a 
ic vice regent sheds new light on the most famous episode involving 
the angelic vice regent Metatron. Figures involved in “interstructur- 
al activities and liminal situations” are often exempt from standard 
taboos." Metatron has been given permission to sit down by God, 
that is, the taboo of an ig in heaven has been suspended. 
When Elisha unwittingly witnesses the breaking of this taboo, he is 
quite naturally confused and this confusion leads him to heresy 
indentifying Metatron as a “second power” or god in heaven, The 
ngelic vice regent thus poses a challenge to what Louis Dumont has 
called homo hierarchicus.* He is betwixt and between a great number 
ical categories: world/pleroma; man/god; sacred/pro 



































The Trickster: Shadow of the Vice Regent 


My analysis of the angelic vice regent has been influenced by the 
rich body of scholarship concerning the trickster. Unlike Jung's work 
on the trickster, my goal is not to define the angelic vice regent as 
universal archetype, representing a particular stage of human c 
sciousness.” Instead, I share Robert Pelton’s view that “the trickster 
is not an archetypal Idea, but a symbolic pattern that, like the High 
God or the Divine Mother, includes a wide range of individual fig- 

















Victor Tamer, The Foret of Symbls:Axpatsof Ndombu Ritual, Whaca and London, 
1967, p. 95. For'a study of liminaliry in Gnosticism which draws on Turner's 
method, see Ingvild Gihus, “Gnosticism — A Stady in Liminal Symbolism,” Namen 
31, 1984, 

Mary Douglas, Par 
London, 1966. 

J.Z. Smith, “Birth Upside Down or Right Side Up?” in Map is Not Teritery, pp 
149150. 

" Louis Dumont, Homo Hien 

Carl Jung, “On the Paycho 
Trickster: A Sly i American I > 

Robert Pelton, The Trickster i Wet Afrca: A Study 
Berkeley, 1980, p.'3. Claude Lev 














Danger: An Analysis of Concepts of Pollaton and Tebeo, 





ter Figure,” in Paul Radin, The 








Mythic Irony ond Sacred Delight, 
also rejects the theory of ideal archetypes, 
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The trickster and angelic vice regent share the same logic of medi- 
ation and many of the same personality traits. In his seminal essay 
“The Structural Study of Myth,” Lévi-Strauss chose the trickster as 
the definitive model for the structuralist method of interpreting 
myth," Taking Lévi-Strauss’ observations to their logical conclusion, 
several scholars have argued that the trickster is not only a media- 
tor par excellence, but actually symbolizes the very “myth-making 
processes of the human mind itself" Without mediation, binary 
ains static. The trickster and the angelic vice regent 
embody the dialectical nature of mythical thinking; the transforma- 
tion of binary into trinary stru 

Among the mediating figures that Lévi-Strauss includes alongside 
the trickster are the messiah, sibling pair, and bisexual being." In the 
wake of Lévi-Strauss’ research, several scholars of Gnosticism have 
illustrated the parallels between the trickster and Gnostic figures such 
as the Demiurge,” the acon Sophia,” and the Saviour. In some 
cases, these beings have even been defined as trickster figures them 














‘opposition rer 




















cf. "The Structural Study of Myth;" in Sbuctal Axthpolop, Vol. 1, New York and 





London, 1963, p. 208, “Let us consider, for instance, Jung’s idea that a given 
mythological pattem —- the so-called archetype — posiesses a certain meaning, 
This ws comparable to the long-supported error that a sound may posess a certain 





affinity with @ meaning. 

C. Lévi-Strauss, “The Structural Study of Myth,” in Souctural Anthopuagy, Vol 
1, p. 324, See, als, p- 226, where Lévi-Strauss writes, “Thus, like Ash-Boy and 
Cinderella, the trickster js a medi 

™R. Pelton, The Trickster in Wo 
The North Ameri 








hia, p. 12, following Mac Linscott Richt 
an Indian Trickster” Hit of Regs 3, 1965, Henry Lous 
Gates, The Sigfing Monk: A Thy of Af ‘Gaim, Oxford, 1988, 
PS makes waar argument or te Sigtying Monkey, another trickster Big 
Bre, Gates writen, "Wheres he [Roger Abralam) writes that the Money isa ma 
ter ofthis technigue, i is even more accurate to write that he technique 
Sone atbapolag, p 226. Leve Stews portion has been sharply exited 
by Kims-Peter Kovpping, “Abmurdty and Hidden Truth: Cunning Inteligence and 
Groveque Body Unages as Manifetasons of the Trickster," Misty of Raion 11 
a, 97 

“Oh the relationship between the Gnostic Demiunge and the ticker, f 
Bianch, "Der demiurgache Tridhter und die Relgenseshnologie” and “Trickster 
‘audi Skt Rfserivpiy, Letden, 1978: idem, The Hy of Reigns, pp. 196-197 
Als ace Taga Sarid Gllus, “The Gnostic Demiurge — An Agnoste Trickster 
Ralgioe 14, 1988 

‘oat’ Coultano, “Feminine Vers Masculine: The Sophia Myth and the 
Cvigins ef Feminism,” in ed, H. G. Rippenberg, Sig of Gas, Beri New York 
OGL: idem, ‘The Tre of Gros, pp. 24, 86, 241. Coubano argues that Gn 
Inythology har two ticker figure, the male Demiurge and the female acon 
Sophie 

al Jung, “On the Pychology ofthe Trickster Figur,” p. 203, describes the 
treater ss “a forerun 
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cd. 
ngelic vice regent are ambiguous and po 
ures. As Lévi-Strauss writes concerning the trickster: 


selves, although this identification has not gone uncritici 
Both trickster and 
morphous 

















“Since his mediating function occupies a position halfway between 
polar terms, he must retain something of that duality — namely an 
ambiguous and equivocal character."* Metatron, an angelic vice 


regent, and Hermes, a trickster, are depicted as at once old men and 
youth.® Just as Metatron is portrayed as a human being transformed 
into a supra-angelic figure, so the trickster is “less than a god but 
more than a human — not god but ‘a god who is not god The 
key hermeneutical issue for studying both the angelic vice regent and 
the trickster therefore becomes what Mac Linscott Ricketts has 
described as the need to penetrate the “kind of logic [that] combines 
all these disparate elements into one mythical personality.” 

The interstitial character of both angelic vice regent and trickster 
is reflected in the liminal spatial position they frequently occupy, 
amely, at the threshold or boundary of the divine and physical 
worlds, The West African trickster figure Ananse, who is ch 
ized as a spider, aptly illustrates this position, for Ananse “lives on 
the ceiling 





















inside the house,” that is, he is suspended betwee 





and earth." Likewise, the angelic vice regents Sabaot 
ron, and Abathur are each enthroned at the ceiling of the 





‘CE, Stroumsa's criticism of Ingvild Saclid Gills, “The Gnostic Demiurge 
An Agnostic Trickster,” in his artide "Myth into Metaphor. ‘The € 
Prometheus” in 8. Shaked, D. Shulman, G. Stroumnsa, ets, Gilg’ Euays_on 
ce inthe Hisory of Reigns Dead to R. 7. 
Wablaesky, 1987. On p. 319, Stroumsa writes, “A recent study devoted to the gnc 
tic demiurge insists on his ability to cross boundaries and of his lack of determ 
nation’ as basic features qualiffing him as a particular instan rickster. Yet 
the gnostic demiurge, whether he s called Yaldabaoth (ie. ereator of chaos), Sallas 
the fool) of Samael (the b nes in no way partake in the ambivalence 
Inherent to the trickster. He does not have any redeeming features and ean only be 
considered as an anti-god, ether threatening and dangerous or foolish and ridicus 
Tous 
* Sin 
Wil 
Mythic 











Transfrmation, Revelation and Perm 






















g: Hermes as Trickster,” in 








"Describing the tricster Maui, in Laura Makarius, “The Myth of the Trickster: 
The Necessary Breaker of Taboos, Mythical Trickster Figures: Cont 
Gontts, and Critcins, On the multivalent ontology of the trickster, sec, also “On, 
he Psychology of the Trickser Figure,” p. 203, where Jung writes that the trickster 


is “God, man, and animal and once. Fe * both subhuian and superhuman, a bes 


tial and divine being 








The North American Indian Trickster,” History of 
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physical world, at the entrance of the world of light or seventh 
hekhal, From this position, both trickster and angelic vice regent act 
as agents of mediation between the divine and physical worlds, or as 
Karl Kerényi has written concerning the trickster: “messenger and 
mediator..... [a] hoverer-between worlds who dwells in a world of 
his own” 
Because of the trickster’s mediating nature, ambiguity, and multi 
valence, Victor Turner has depicted the trickster as a liminal figure.” 
d, Robert Pelton has gone so far as to call the trickster a “per- 
ed limen, or a “symbol of the liminal state itself and of its per- 
ative 


























nt accessibility as a 
power does not derive entirely from the trickster’s ability to mediate 
or synthesize binary oppositions (a la Levi-Strauss ad, Karl 
Kerényi’s important observation that the trickster is “the spirit of dis- 
order, the enemy of boundaries,” must be added to Lé 
emphasis on the synthesis of distinctions." Like carnival, whose sym- 
bolic inversion of hierarchy actually serves to reinforc sconsti- 
tute the same hierarchy, the trickster breaks taboos in order to reify 
already existing boundaries or, even, to create new ones." 
Similarly, the angelic vice regent reinforces or establishes new 
boundaries by initially disrupting or challe them. For example, 
the Mandaean vice regent Abathur ruptures the lower boundary of 
the world of light by gazing below into the “black waters”. ‘This 
rebellious act results in the establishment of the physical universe 
ind the stratification of the boundary between this world and the 
world of light. In Jewish sources, Metatron challenges the boundary 
between divine and angelic natures by remaining seated when Aher 
encounters him. Metatron’s behavior causes Aher to speculate on the 
possible existence of two divinities. Ultimately, however, Metatron’s 
disruption of the heavenly order serves as an opportunity to rein- 
force the boundary between God and his chief angel. Finally, the 
Gnostic vice regent Sabaoth’s rebellion against his evil father 
Taldabaoth actually serves to clarify rather than blur the boundary 
between the forces of good and evil. In all three cases, the init 





cource of recreative power.” This c 





Strauss? 









































® Karl Kerényi, “The Trickster in Rel ck Mythology,” p 
Radin, The Tridsta: A Study n American Indan Mythology, New York, | 

* Victor Turner, “Myth Bacylopedia of the Social Sconces, 
Vol. 10, pp. 580-581 

"The Tnekser in West Africa, pp. 35, 58. 
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ruption of boundaries or breaking of taboos 





imately results in the 








reinforcement of pre-existing boundaries or the creation of new o1 

The trickster “enters the human world to make things happen, to 
recreate boundaries..... ‘Then he returns to that hidden threshold 
which he embodies and makes a Both trick- 
ster and angelic vice regent symbolize the ability of human beings to 
pass between sacred and profane modes of being. While reinforcing 
the existence of boundaries, the trickster and angelic vice regent also 











ailable as a passage’ 





symbolize the elasticity, even permeability of the same boundaries. 
Like the trickster, the angelic vice regent is “at once an agent of dis- 
ruption and an agent of reconciliation.”® For example, the 
Mandaean figure Abathur sets into motion the creation of the phys- 
ical world by rebelliously gazing below the Pleroma, but, afterwards, 
he actively functions to restore the unity of the Pleroma by weigh 
ing human souls and restoring those found worthy to their plero- 





atic home. 
Like a bricoleur, the angelic vice regent destroys or transfor 
existing structures in order to create new ones. Trickster and angel 
ic vice regent, alike, are frequently portrayed as demiurgic figures. | 
Related to his demiurgical function, the angelic vice regent is some 
times depicted as the hypostatic divine phallus. This phallic quality 
is also a common feature of trickster figures like Hermes, who is 
often portrayed ithyphallicaly.™ 
‘As might be guessed, the relationship of the trickster and the high 


















god is one of great ambivalence. The trickster is often portrayed as 
1 rival of the high god.” Frequently, the trickster attempts to imitate 
or usurp the unique powers of the high god." Yet, the trickster can 
also be the high god’s accomplice or collaborator.” Indeed, the West 
African trickster Eshu is depicted as the “marshal” of the divine 








court.” Paul Radin suggests two mythological etiologies for the 
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Tricksters: A Heuristic Guide,” pp. 5 

Proves the Rules: Ananse th 
Contr, Contes, and Crit 
the High God's accomplice, ef. 
llaborator of the Supreme Being, 
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ambivalent relationship between the trickster and the high god. 
Either the trickster represents a human hero who was transformed 
nd elevated to the rank of a semi-deity, or, conversely, a deity who 
was displaced and demoted to the rank of semi-deity by the high 
god." In both scenarios, the trickster competes and/or collaborates 





with the high god, 

The angelic vice regent also has 
the high god. Like the trickster, the angelic vice regent frequently 
imitates the high god (e.g. Metatron’s sitting, Aba 
activity), This mimetic behaviour brings the angelic vice regent into 
conflict with the high god since it undermines his uniqueness. 
ertheless, the angelic vice regent also helps the high god by 
mediating between him and the physical world, Finally, like the 
trickster, the angelic vice regent is sometimes depicted as a trans- 
formed human hero (Metatron), a demoted deity (Abathur), or a 


ambivalent relationship with 








hur's procreative 








combination of the two (Sabaoth) 

The identification of the African trickster Eshu as marshal of the 
divine court raises another parallel between the trickster and the 
|, in the case of Eshu, the boundary 











angelic vice regent. 
between trickster and 
marshal is extremely close 10 
while not accorded to the majority of tricksters, highlights the impor 
tant role of the trickster within the divine court or hierarchy. Unlike 
Eshu, however, most tricksters are shadow members of the divine 
hierarchy, rather than officially empowered figures. 

During the medieval period and later, the trickster figure became 
a significant member of the court, both as a literary trope, and, in 
the quise of the jester, in the actual courts of European royalty. In 
both contexts, the human trickster evinced the same ambivalent rela 
tionship with the king that his mythological brother shared with the 
high god." Officially, the purpose of the court fool or jester was to 
entertain, Unofficially, however, the jester cynically challenged the 
king’s authority by way of farce and imitation, and also served the 
collaborative function of mediating beween the king and his audi- 
fence by comically evaluating or judging the individuals who came to 
sce the king, ‘Thus, the court fool of the medieval period is another 


ic vice regent is blurred, since the role of 























Mytllogy, pp. 125; 162-164 





"The Trickster: A Study in American Ind 
© On the medieval fool and its relationsh f mythological trickster fig 
tures, see “Teonographical Notes T “2 Definition of the Medieval Fool," Ed. 
Poul Williams, The Fool andthe Trickster: Srdies in Honour of Esid Welford, Cambridge 
England, 1979. 
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version of the myth of the trickster, just as Lévi-Strauss has argued 
that Freud’s writings on the Oedipus complex are “on a par with 
carlier or seemingly more ‘authentic” versions of the Oedipus myth, 
such as Sophocles’ Oedipus Rex." 

Like the trickster, the vice regent is also a member of the royal 
court, whether divine or human (in J 
court is referred to 








wish sources the heavenly 
the “familia on high”). The same ambivalence 
which governs the relationship between the angelic vice regent and 
the high god also governs the relationship between the human vice 
regent and the king. Both human and angelic vice regents are fre 
quently guilty of imitating the ruler or usurping his power and 
authority. Yet, both angelic and human vice regents perform a 
number of necessary collaborative 
trickster and vice regent a 
‘once undermini 











ad mediating functions, Thus, 
¢ both subversive and collaborative — at 
and helping the ruler 

Although angelic vice regents and tricksters have much in 
‘mon, the categories should not be conflated, While both figures func- 
tion ambivalently vis~i-vis the high god, the angelic vice regent oper- 
ates from a position of official authority within the hierarchy, that is, 
he is divinely appointed to perform many of his mediating functions, 














By contrast, the trickster almost always operates from a position of 
unofficial authority within the hierarchy, even when he appears as 
the court fool, whose official function is to entertain, not mediate 
between the king and his subjects 

‘cause of his permanently unstable position within the official 
hierarchy, the trickster must consistently rely on cunning and trick- 
ery in mediating between the gods and humanity (a la Prometheus). 
By contrast, the angelic vice regent, due to his official empowerment 

cl position, is not definitively tricky, although he may rely on trick- 
when other means of achieving a goal fail.” In relation to one 
another, therefore, the ai ent and trickster are like mir- 
iages. Despite their differences, both trickster and angelic vice 























* Srucoal Anthropolagy, Vol. 1, p. 216 
On the characterization of Prometheus a8 a trickster, ef Ugo Bianchi, "Prome- 

theus, der tanische Trickster,” in Sdeced Esuay: on Groscion, Dualism and’ Mysterio. 
iy, and Gedaliahu Stroumsa, “The Case of Prometheus 

* Thus, in a Mandacan myth called “Abathure Klage” by Lidzbarski, the High 

God orders Abathur to take up residence at the entrance of the World of Light 

After prote success, Abathur tricks the divine being Hib 

Ziwa to take his place. “Abathurs Klage” comprises pp. 

Lidzbarski’s Des Johonnetuch der Mando, Giessen, 191% 
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regent fulfill what Robert Pelton has called the “need for healthy 


commerce between what is above and what is below.”* 





Mythopectic Exegesis 





The vice regent is a central figure in the mythologies of Late 
Antiquity. Gnosticism and Mandacism both possess highly complex 
mythological systems which drew on a number of earlier traditions 
for inspiration. Among the most important sources for Gnostic and 
Mandaean myths are the events and figures in the Hebrew Bible. 
Far from devaluing the Hebrew Bible as was previously thought, it 





has become clear that Gnostics employed biblical exegesis as one of 
the primary means for generating their own mythological systems." 
‘Thus, exegetical transformations were often mythological transfor- 
mations, as well 

Birger Pearson describes the “interpretations of key Old Testament 
text” as the “building blocks” of Gnostic thought." Indeed, some 
fash, so closely do they resem: 





texts are best described as Gnostic mid 
ble rabbinic exegetical traditions in their hermeneutical approach 
and their content.” In addition to the structural parallels between 
Gnostic and rabbinic ex: 











stic authors sometimes borrowed 





Robert Pelion, The Trek in West 

© Robert Pelion, The Trokstr in Wet Afica, p. 2. Scholarly literature on the rol 
of biblical exegesis in Gnosticism includes, but is certainly not limited wo: Kar 
Wolfgand Troger, ed. Testonent Frdpudnton Gnosis, Berlin, 1980; R. Mcl. 
Wilsen, “Old ‘Testament Exegesis in the Gnostic Exegesis of the Soul” in Essgs on 














the Nag Hemmadi Texts in Honour of Prhor Labi, ed. M. Krause, Leiden, 1975; R. 
Rance, “Chations des grand prophétes bibliques dans les texts gnostiques coptcs, 
Aee'b, Wintermute, "A Study of Gnostic Exegesis of the Old Testament” in The 


(Use of the Old Testament in the New and Other Essay, ed. J. M. Efrd, Durham, 1972; 
M. Krause, “Ausagen Gber das alte Testament in 2. bisher unveroeffentichen 
ostischen,Texten aus Nag Hammadi,” Ex Orbe Religimam: Studia Geo Wideyren, 
Fea N72, J. Fossum, “Gen. 1,26 and 2,7 in Judaism, Samanitanism, and 
Gresticism,” jaurnal for Oe Stuy of Juin 16, 1985;'G. Quispel, “Ezekiel 1:26 in 
Jewish Mystic and Gnosis,” Vighoe Orstianae 34, 1980. Also important are the 
Ircmpts made to distinguish between Gnostic and orthodox Christian exegesis by 
Taine Pagels, "Pursuing the Spiritual Eve: Imagery and Hermencutics in. the 
yponasts $f he Archns and the Cuipelof Philip” in Images ofthe Feminine in Gnostic, 
‘ed. Karen King, Philadelphia, 1988, esp, p. 189, 
mon, The Developement of Gnostic SelDefnition” in Gnostism, Fudaion, 

and Eppiian Onristaniy, Minneapobs, 1990, p. 125. For the term “building blocks, 
re, ako, Pearion, “The Problem of ‘Jewish Gnostic’ Literature,” in C. Hedrick and 
R Hodgson, eds, Nag Hammadi, Goosticism, and Early Christianity, Peabody, 
MA, 1986, p. 34 

See Pednon, “Jewish Haggadic Traditions in The Testinony of Tratt From Nag 
Hammadi (CG 1X; 3)" in Grosticom, Judai, and Exyption Chnstaniy, pp. 42 
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Jewish midrashic traditions and placed them within their own nar- 
ratives 

‘The role of biblical traditions in Mandacan mythology is no less 
significant. Although Edwin Yamauchi downplays the influence of 
Judaism on Mandaeism in general, he admits that “the Mandacans’ 
knowledge of the Old Testament was more extensive — if not more 
intensive — than that of many Gnostics whose knowledge seems not 
to have exceeded the predil 
my contention that Manda 
Jewish counterparts — tra 
and apocalyptic texts into n 











an section of Genesis.” In fact, it is 

and Gnostic authors — like ‘their 
formed mythological material in biblical 
w myths of vice regent figures. These 
mythopoetic transformations indicate that Gnostics and Mandaeans 
shared a broader knowledge of Jewish literary sources then 
ly acknowledged. 




















Gershom Scholem frequently downplayed the importance of both 
myth and exegesis in Merkabah mysticism, According to Scholem, 
the most representative Merkabah texts “are precisely those which 
are almost entirely free from the exe; 





Jement."™ Scholem also 
wrote that Merkabah texts are “essentially descriptions of a gent 
religious experience for which no sanction is sought in the Bible 
Nevertheless, Scholem acknowledged that Merkabah mysticism drew 
on biblical literature for its images and “basic 
thought”. Scholem’s equi 
ambivalence about how 
Thave examined in gi 
Recent studies ha 











tegories of 
ation on this issue reflects a profound 









acterize Merkabah mysticism, a topic 
il elsewhere 








fe emphasized the significant presence of myth 
and exegesis — and the link between them — in Merkabah myst- 
cism. If, as a number of scholars have argued, apocalypticism rep. 
Fesents a secondary explosion of myth, then Gnosticism, Mandacism, 
and Merkabah mysticism may be described as branches of a tertiary 
explosion.* Not only did these movements refigure ancient N 























See Fossum's statement pose in “Gen. 1,26 and 27 in Judaism, 
Samanitanism, and Gaostiisen,” p. 202, “The scope of this paper is to ristore an 
ancient Jewish haggada on Gen. 1, 26 and trace is subsequent development. 

E, Vamauchi, Pe-Chnstian Gnostcim, Grand Rapids, Ml, 1995, p. 136 

Mejor Trends, p45. 

Thi 

“ Thid. An example of what might be called “biblical inspiration” (ax opposed to 
biblical exegesis) was the influence of Ezekiel 1:26, Song of Songs S:1016, and 
Psalm 14753 on the formulation of the Shiur Komah, 

This isa major focus of my work The Gnostic Imagination 





See Frank Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Eps, Cambridge, MA, 1973; Paul 
Hanson, The Daun of Apoceypti, Philadelphia, 1975; John Collins, The Ajocah 
Imagination, New York, 1988 
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Eastern and biblical mythologoumena, they also adopted and trans- 
formed mythical motifs from apocalyptic sources. The critical role of 
exegesis in the development of angelic vice regent traditions reflects 
‘a general trend in late antique angelology. As Saul Olyan writes: 
“Exegesis is at least a major aspect, if not the most significant com- 
ponent, of the elusive framework sought by scholars in order better 
s about angels in late biblical 











to understand the development of idk 
and post-biblical texts. 

In most cases, the relationship between late antique vice regent 
myths and earlier Jewish li id by the 
explicit citation of a biblical or apocalyptic text. Instead, the formu- 
lation of angelic vice regent traditions in Gnosticism, Mandaeism, 
and Merkabah mysticism often reflects what Michael Fishbane has 
called “implicit” or “Virtual” exegesis, or what Carol Newsome has 
referred to as “traditional-historical” transformations.* According to 
Fishbane, where the explicit citation of a biblical lemma is absent, 








ry sources is not indica 


















the identification of implicit exegesis depends on two basic criteria: 
1. “multiple and sustained lexical linkages” between two texts. 
2. ‘The lexical reorganization and topical rethematization of an ear- 
lier text (the traditum) by a later text (the traditio). Drawing on 
Fishbane’s work, Newsome has suggested that in some cases, the 
relationship is better described as traditional-historical, rather than 
‘exegetical, Newsom illustrates this distinction in her work on 
Merkabah exegesis in the Qumran Sabbath Shirot 
T would, for instance, identify I Enoch 14 and Daniel 7 as tradition-histor 
sr jerclopments of Ezekiel’ merkabab visions but not excgetica transfor 
ica eos of Ezekiel In these passages certain mot from Ezckel’s descrip 
Tesieal Nakages” with the text of Ezekiel 






























nation shared by Jewish, 
that the enthroned 


The most striking exegetical transfor 
Gnostic, and Mandaean vice regent traditions is 
figure in Daniel 7:9-10 has now become a prototype for the angelic 
vice regent. This move — common to all three religions — is sig- 
nificant because in the biblical text, the enthroned Ancient of Days 








Saul Olyan, A Thewsond Thowands Soved Him: Exegesis and the Naming of Anes in 
Ancien! Judaism, ‘Tabingen, 1983, p 

® Michael Fishbane, Biblical Intnprt 
Carol Newsom, “Merkabah Exegesis in the Qumran Sabbath Shir 


Fash Stubes 38, 1987, p. 17. 





mn in Ancient bred, Oxford, 1985, pp. 285 


oual of 
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atig_yomin) is almost certainly God, whereas the late antique docu- 
ments apply the same imagery to a lower figure. This transforma 
tion suggests a general tendency within late antique religions to char- 
acterize the angelic vice regent as the hypostatic form of God. 


In at least two instances, Jewish texts explicitly cite the verse from 








Daniel when describing the angelic vice regent. Gnostic and 
Mandaean texts are better described as having an implicitly exeget- 
ical or even a traditional-historical relationship with Daniel 7, since 
they never actually cite the biblical lemma itself: On the other hand 
they do possess “lexical linkages” with the biblical text. ‘This is par- 
ticularly the case with the Mandaean sources. The apparent appeal 
of the Book of Daniel to at least some Mandacans reflects several 
factors. The book's story of exile from the land of Israel to Babylonia 
resembles the Mandaean’s own myth of origin (see the Haran 
Gawaita); the Babylonian context of the work would have resonated 
with the Mandacans. Finally, the critical verses in Daniel 7:9-10 are 
written in a dialect of Aramaic comprehensible to the Mand: 
(another form of Aramaic) speaking Mandacans 




















CHAPTER THREE 
IN PRAISE OF METATRON 


The angel known as Metatron appears in a host of Jewish sources 
from the Talmud to the Kabbalah. The following chapters will focus 
on Metatron in rabbinic and Hekhalot texts, material which strad- 
des the border between Late Antiquity and the early medieval peri- 
‘od. Peter Schafer has made great strides in both assembling the 
Hekhalot manuscripts and analyzing the stages in their composition 
and redaction, Schafer has redefined the study of Hekhalot literature 
by focusing on the issue of literary development, proposing a stage 
by stage series of compositions and redactions instead of an early 
defining period of composition and codification.’ Schafer has con- 
cluded that to speak of “texts” let alone “Urtexts” is an erroneous 
assumption in the Hekhalot literature. Instead, smaller literary units 
.d redacted along a time line of hundreds of years. 














were composed a 

Opinions concerning the historical mileu for the composition and 
redaction of the Hekhalot literature have ranged from Graetz, who 
posited a post-lslamic setting,’ to Scholem, who argued for a 
‘Tannaitic or early Amoraic date of composition, and set the authors 
of the Hekhalot literature “near the center of rabbinic Judaism, not 
due to the “Halakhic” character of the Hekhalot lit- 











on its fringes, 
erature. 


ind_Redaction in, Hekhalot 


ne Ps f 





See especially Schifer’s essays “Tradition 
Literature,” Hlathalot-Sudin, Tubingen. 1988, 
Compositional Identity of ‘Hekhalot Rabb: 
Vol. 6 I, 1987, pp. 1-12. According to Sch 
texts, uch as Flekhalot Rabati or Ma'asch M 
Redaction,” p. 15). Instead, the manoscripts as we have th 
rately broken! down into smaller Iterary units Schafer alo c 
"Urtexts” or “Urforms” which he thinks begs the quest inal texts may 
thot have exasted at all. Michael Swartz has applied this compositional theory to the 
xt Muavasch Merkabah, in his book, Mystical Prayer in Ancient Jadeism: An Anal 
Me'aich Makabeh, Tubingen, 1991 
Although Scholem accepted that the Hel 
also convinced that at the basis of the H 
Feith Gnostic, p. 7 
"Heinrich Graeta, “Die myst 
scrift fr Geschichte und Wissenschaft des 
"G. Scholem, Ursprang and A 
Jesh Gnostic, p. 12 
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number of scholars have re-opened the question of who 
wrote the Hekhalot literature, a topic I will discuss below.* Although 
no definitive statement can be made concerning the site of compo- 
sition, evidence suggests that even if many of the Hekhalot traditions 
originated in Palestine, they may have received their full develop- 
ment in Babylonia, 








a theory which makes the possibility of cross pol- 
lination between Merkabah mysticism and Mandacism more intrigu- 
ing. 

T will not attempt to provide a comprehensive treatment of 
Metatron in these 
in which Metatron appears reflect two" opposing tendencies within 
Merkabah mysticism. The first tendency seeks to destabalize, blur, 
or even eliminate the ontological and functional boundaries between 
human, angelic, and divine beings. The second tendency is to 
enforce or to polemically re-assert these boundaries, thereby pro- 
ducing passages which embody the unbreachable gulf between 
human beings and God mentioned by Gershom Scholem, ‘The fig. 








nstead my goal is to show how the texts 














ure of the angelic vice regent is at the center of this crucial debate 
and may be said to mediate between the two positions. I will first 
examine those Merkabah traditions which depict the angelic vice 
regent as a figure who calls into question the impermeability of dif: 
ferent categories of being(s) 








Metatron as Divine Man 


r 
estin 
eties from Babylonia to ( 





¢ importance of temples in the ancient Near East cannot be over 
smic and cultural centers. In soci- 
ales were understood to be no 
less than bridges between the heavens and the earth, Likewise, the 
cadres of priests devoted to the upkeep and function of these sacred 


ated, They were at 








spaces were empowered as living conduits between divine and 
human beings. For a temple to be destroyed was a cataclysmic event 
for the people who worshipped within its precincts. The tra 
becomes more understandable to modern readers when we appreci- 











See PS. Alexander, 
wal of Facxsh Sods 3 
erature developed 





ical Setting of the Hebrew Book of Enoch 
(80, where Alexander argues that Hekhalot 
cirdes although “There was probably a lest 
T will discuss various theories concerning the 
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ate that many ancient peoples considered their temple to be the 
navel (Gk, omphalas) of the world. When this connection was violent- 
ly severed, an entire culture felt a shock comparable to being tom 
from the womb, an image which captures the reaction of the ancient 
Israelites to the destruction of the First Temple in Jerusalem. 

The impact of the destruction of the Second Temple on late 
antique Jewish culture has long been debated. Some scholars have 
Temple was the primary catalyst 








argued that the destruction of the 
for the development of rabbinic Judaism. Out of the ashes of 70 CE, 
a new religious and cultural edifice emerged. Instead of a building 
of stones and mortar, the rabbis built a discursive structure 
sting of text (the Tanakh) and exegesis (midrash). Within this 
w context, pilgrimage consisted of re-visiting the Bible and offer- 
pretations upon the altar of the text, As Jacob 
of the temple, works like the Mishnah 
d anytime that cosmic 


made 








ing one’s own inte 
Neusner has written, in plac 
allowed Israel “to experience 
center of the world’ 
‘Other scholars have argued, however, that even before 70 CE, a 
cultural shift occurred in the Mediterranean world away from loc 
tive religious structures, such as temples, and towards more anthr 
pocentric models of religious expression which focused on charis- 
matic religious figures." The destruction of the Temple in Jerusalem 
process already under- 


























thus gave concrete expression to a cultur 
ed focus on messianic figures and “divine men” in 
on, with Jesus serving as 


way. The 
Late Antiquity is evidence of such a transit 
the best known example of this phenomenon. 
Rather than arguing for a comp 
of religiousity, I would like to suggest that both before and after 70 
C 
anthropocentric elements in their practice and ideology. T 








contrast between these forms 








groups within Judaism combined locative, exegetical, and 
Dead 











Jacob Newer, "Map Without Teritory; Mahaal’s Sytem of Sacrifice and 
Saidtuary:” Hit of Regn 19, 1977, 186 

17, Sith, wits in “Earth and Gott,” JM 
tad aot been destroyed, it would have bad 
Torauve type of religous acivity 0 longer et sve ina new, 
tas Traton via: a concamtant hat logical toa a 
ea ever by other writing, Stith bas qualified this postion by adding that 
ical Vc poin Hous avuctures were ciminated in Late Antiquity. Se, fr exam 
nit the Temple and the Magan in bid, p. 186, “But Tbcicve that a 
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comple montana that exhibit charateiaice of mobiity, what 1 would term re 
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Sea Scrolls reflect this cluster of elements, with their focus on mes- 
sianic figures, the presence of a charismatic leader (the Teacher of 
Righteousness), an intense but critical interest in the Temple in 
Jerusalem, and the beginnings of midrashic type exegesis.” Early 
‘Christianity also reflects this combination of fopoi. Peter Brown has 
written that “In the popular imagination, the emergence of the holy 
man at the expense of the temple marks the end of the classical 
world.” Yet, the New Testament actually reinscribes the impor- 
tance of the temple as a religious category in a number of ways, 
including Paul’s description of the body as a temple (where the 
image of the divine man and the temple are organically integrated), 
the eschatological role of the heavenly temple, and even Je: 
demnation of the contemporary Temple which nevertheless 
his devotion to the sanctity of the institution, Finally, rabbinic liter- 

















fleets 





is notable for its discussion of 





ature and, in particular, the Mishnah, 
laws and traditions concerning the Temple, despite the fact that this 
literature was produced years after the Temple's physical destruc- 
tion. All of these examples highlight the degree to which the Temple 
an actual physical 











functioned as a conceptual category as much a 
place of worship. Thus, even if the Temple no longer existed as a 
site of pilgrimage and sacrifice, it continued to exert great influence 
‘on the religious imagination in Late Antiquity 

One of the chief ways the Temple was reconceptualized in late 














antique Judaism was the development of the heavenly temple, ‘This 
phenomenon may be traced to the period before the destruction of 
the Temple in Jerusalem and is intimately linked to the apocalyptic 
focus on the heavens, their angelic inhabitants, and contents." The 
heavenly temple also became the locus of a new form of pilgrimage 

the heavenly ascent — a theme which runs from apocalyptic 
works to the later Merkabah material 

Within the heavenly temple the role of the high priest was filled 
by an angelic or semi-divine figure, whose identity differed depend- 
ing on the particular community or text. Michael, Melchizedek 
Akatriel, Jesus, and Metatron were each described as high priests in 





"On these isues, see The Temple and the Community in Qumran and the 
Nae Testament, Carnbrid 
Peter Brown, The World Anti, London, 1971, 102M 
‘On this development, see Johann Mair, Von Kills zw Gnosis, Salsburg, 1964. 
‘On the idea of the ascent to the Merkabah as a form of pilgrimage, see Ira 
Chernus, “The Pilgrimage to the Merkavah: An Interpretation of Early Jewish 
Mysticism,” in Jensalen Stadies in Jeaish Thoaght 6 (1-2), 1987, p. 9 
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the heavenly tabernacle." The characterization of Metatron as a 
high priest appears in a number of texts including 3 Eno, 
Hekhalot text with marked affinities with earlier apocalyptic lite 
ture including the other works in what is commonly called th 
Enochian corpus." 3 Enoch 15 refers to “a great heavenly tabernacle 
of light” where Metatron serves as the high priest, In the Shiur 
Qomah literature, we find mention of the mishkan ha-na’ar or “the 
tabernacle of the Youth (ie. Metatron]”. One of the most striking 
references appears in the midrashic collection called Numbers Rabbah, 
where Metatron is described as follows 











When the Holy One, blessed be He, told Israel to set up the taber 
nacle, he intimated to the ministering angels that they should als 
construct a tabernacle. And when one was erected below, the other 
was erected on high. ‘The latter was the tabernacle of the Youth, 
Whose name i Metatron, and there he offers up the souls of the 
Fighteous to atone for Israel in the days of their exile, [Numbers 
Rabbah 12:12) 











The tradition of Metatron as the high priest reflects a conjunction 
‘of locative (temple oriented) and anthropocentric (divine man) modes 
of religiousity. J. Z. Smith has written that “Rather than celebration, 
purification anid pilgrimage, the new rituals will be those of conver- 
ion into the secret society or identification with the 
n.”® Although some movements in Late Antiquity reflect 
including Merkabah mys: 








sion, of 
divine 
the transition mentioned by Smith, oth 
ticisn nits of both modes of religiousity (as well as an 














On the well attested tradition of Michael as the high priest, cf: BT Hagigah 
12, Menahoth 110a, and Zebahim 62a. The priestly nature of Jesus is discussed 
in The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord, pp. 150, 183; Rowland, The Oper Heer, 
p. 466, 1. 6: hhusedek as ‘igh priest, see AS. van der Woude 
ick he Erlésergestal,” Ondistamentishe Studion 14, 1965, pp. 
354-373; The Name ihe Angel 9f the Lard, p. 185, p. 185, where Fossum notes 
hat in later Jewh sourees, Melchizedek was identified with Michael, Akatrel's 
priestly activity appears in Berakhot 7 
See, Odeberg, 3. Ena 
Hebrew Bo h, 





































Alexander, “The Historical Setting of the 
fern, Jacish Gnostic, p. 49, writes “Metatron 
is dese length in the mak 2 the eeestil High Priest of the 
hheavenk & fanction linked with the expression mishtan a-na'a or ‘the 
Tabe hy’ Le. Metatron, It should be noted that Metatron's func 
‘Tanvas hugh pest in the heavenly tabernacle has been challenged by Martin Cohen 
in The Sh 7 i Pre Kabbalistic Jeutsh Myticim, Lanham, 
1083, p. 134, who writes; “Metatron® function i more the heavenly choir-master 
than the celestial high priest. 

JZ. Smith, “The Temple ani 
























Magician,” Map is Not Terr, p. 187. 
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‘kabah mysticism is characterized b 
d identi- 


exegetical element). Thus, Me 
purification, pilgrimage (in the form of heavenly ascent), 
fication with a divine man, in this case, Enoch-Metatron 
Although Metatron is an angelic being, he is also a specie 
divine man insofar as he represents a transformed or any 
human being: the biblical figure Enoch," Esoteric speculation 
regarding Enoch was inapiced by the Bible's Iconic and mysterious 


























ly | 
‘mmportanee-of myatic transformation between the adept and the 
angelic vice-regent of God.” II Enoch 22:8 explicitly describes the 




















On the ance of exegesis in Merkabah mystic, sce The Gros 
Imagination, pp. 
‘On the transformation of Enoch into Metatron cf, Moshe Idel, “Enoch i 








Metatron,” pp. tharles Mopuk, Le Litwe Ninew d’Hinock ou Latne des 
palais, Pats, 1989, pp. 55, 210. Also, G. Scholem, Jacush Grestcom, p. 60. Metatron 
‘was also linke other human figures, most notably Adam’ and M 


























Odeberg, 3 Enoch, “The Conceptions of Metatron in the Writing 
Metatron Particularly with Mose 06H, Scholem, Origins of the K 

Princeton, 1987, p. 120; Cohen, Th Qymah, pp. 135-136, and Mops, Le Lire 
hibracd'Hinoch, pp. 65-71. David Halpe he Chara, p. 426, writes, “These 


authors, presume, saw the exalted 
Moses as his junior replica. As h 
this relationship. First the Shab 





& the primary Bgure, the arcending. 
tradition, however, we must reverse 
id Motes invade heaven and lay 























hhold of the throne. Then d breaking the restraints of the 

older stories, let Metatron enjoy 
Cf. PS. Alexander's rem ting of the Hebrew Book of 
Enoch,” p. 160, “There may be an implica Son of Man 
the human Enoch went through ind of physical transformation." Matthew 
sic Commision and the ‘Son of Man’: A 


Black, “The Thr 
Study ai 
Ania, 










in Lave 
1976, p. 72, 


Kelly and Ré 


d Onision: Religous Cx 
bin Scroggs, Leiden, 















stresses. the wxween Enoch and the Son of Man in J Enoch and 
Enoch/Metatron 3 Enoch. John J. Collins, The Apoely p. 152, writes 
There is no doubt that Enoch was eventually mn of Man," and 
this tradition eloped in the figure « on in 3 Enoch.” On p. 153, 








Collins hypothesizes thatthe identification of Enoch with “that Son of Man,” may 
eM 








have been made “in response to the Christan appropri fan’ as a 
title for Jesus. The identification would then deay the tide 
and affirm that Enoch, sage of the b to be fol- 





lowed, rather than Chris. 


Alan Segal, “The Risen Chr 





Ye Angelic Mediator Figures in. Light 
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transformation of Enoch as one which blurs the boundaries between 
human and angelic existence: “And the Lord said to Michael: Take 
Enoch and strip him of his earthly garments and anoint him with 
the holy oil, and clothe him in garments of glory. And Michael 
stripped me of my garments and anointed me with the holy oil. 
And I looked at myself, and I was as one ¢ 
no difference. emphasis added] 

“The specific connection between Enoch and Metatron is made in 
Targum Pseudo-Jonathan to Genesis 5:24, where it says of Enoch that 
“God called his name Metatron, the Great Scribe,” and in several 
nple, in 3 Enoch 4 Metatron declares 








the glorious ones, and there was 








passages of 3 Enoch." For 


of Qumran,” in Jens and the Dead Sea Sells, ed. James Charlesworth, New York 
1092, p. 405. On p. 304, Segal discusses the role of angelic transformation at 
Gumikt. On the phenomenon of Merkabah specolation at Qumran, cf Lawrence 
Siitinann, “Merkavah Speculation at Qumran: The 4Q Serekh Shirot ‘Olat ha- 
Shabbat," in Afpticn Pilosophers, and Poiisans: Essays in Jewxsk Intellectual Histry on 
Flea of Alsander Aliana, eds. Johuda Reinhare and Daniel Swetschinski, Durham, 
1982, 














the Fihiopic Ascason of lich 9:9, where Isiah sees “Enoch and all 
Ae a im ee of there ment of eh and clothed in the gazes 
Jae re id ley mere lie angels sanding there i great 

Re ae Ena: drake Pragant fC Ce 4p 128, args 
have Hentlcnon af Enoch and Meta ate adton vo the Tangur ox 
Naan el T Grucavald, Apatite ond Moraeah Msn, Leiden, 1980, 





























i" {a?, m. 11),Mtilk’s darn, however, must be viewed in the context of his overall 
Pgument that all theee Books of Enoch are late compositions. Because of his late 
uk of {Enoch 37-71 (ate, third century) and JT Bnock (ninth or tenth century 
ott qumber of other reasons (supposed dependency on Muslim Hermetic trad 
tions, ete) Milk goes so far as to date $ Bnad 












he suppors by clung Scholem's work on the Kabbalah. On p. 127, Mik write 
Moreover, recent research into the origine of the Cabbala in Western Europe, in 
partcular the work of G. G, Scholem, definately excludes a date earlier than the 
Patil cntury for the greater part of the theological and mystical theories con- 








tained in the Hebrew Enoch.” Scholem’s own position w och was ith 










to uxth century composition, ef Jewish Gnosticism, p. 7, rated 
wih Odeberg’s dating (third century), because “The au 
TGmerpret, and wrongly, some older Merkabah traditions that a third century 








Titer Pould not have mistunderstood” Nevertheless, Scholem adds, “But much of 
Wester fold and important.” Matthew Black, “The ‘Throne-Theophany 
Prophetic Commision and the ‘Son of Man,” p. 66 and JJ. Collins, The Apocsb 
Tginaton, ip. 142-143 both explicit Milks late'dating of the Simliudes of 
see tT Beak 37-71), arguing instead that the text is either a first or second cen 
tury compoaition. P. S: Alexander, “3 (He Enoch,” pp 227-228, 
dufines and then convincingly refites Milik’s arguments for alate dating of 3 Exo 
positing, instead, a fith or six century C.B. date The tradition 
Bloat ss a scribe goes back to J Enh 15 and Jabiles 4:23, where Enoch is con- 
ducted “into the Garden of Eden in majesty and honor, and behold d 

‘dawn the condemnation and he wickedness of the 
children of men. 
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declares “I am Enoch, the son of Jared, When the generation of the 
Flood sinned and turned to evil deeds..... the Holy One, blessed be 
he, took me from their midst to be a witness against them in the 
heavenly height..... And the Holy One, blessed be he, appointed me 
in the height as a prince and a ruler among the ministering angels." 

‘As a type of divine man, Metatron functions as the archetypal ini- 
tiate and pilgrim as well a3 the model for angelification. Likewise, as 
the heavenly high priest, Metatron serves as the mythological proto- 
type of Merkabah mystics such as Rabbi Ishmacl.” Metatron's role 
as a high priest highlights the functional parallel between the ange 
ic vice regent and the human mystic (both are priests), whereas his 
transformation from a human being into an angel reflects an onto- 
logical process which may be repeated by mystics via their own 
enthronement and angelification.” 

Metatron signifies the resistance of some sources within the 
Merkabah genre to a binary ontology, Instead of a hard and fast 
division between human and angelic existence, Enoch-Metatron 
points to a more fluid ontological and functional continuum. Of — 


course, it may be argued that the true division within Merkabah 























” For example, in 3 Exock 2, where Metatron describes Ishmael as “of the fami= 
ly of Aaron, who the Holy One, blesed be He, chose to minister in His presence 
and on whose head He himself placed the priealy crown on Sinai,” Although there 
is a rabbinic tradition (BT Ket. 105b, BT Hull. 49a, etc) that R. Ishmael was of 
priestly descent, he could not have been the “olficial” high priest in Jerusalem (as 
by BT Ber. 7a) since he was only a child when the Temple was destroyed 
in 70. GE. Morray Mysticism inthe "Apocalyptic 
Merkabah Tradition,” Jounal of Jewish Studer 43, 1992, pp. 20-21, writes, “When, 
taking part in the celestial liturgy, the ad 
ple before God, as well as being commissioned to 
to him, In other words, he performs a functc 
of the Temple. A passage [Synopse §§147-149) found in some versions of Hekhalot 
Rabbat indicates that the adept, here typified by Metatron-a+-Enoch, has taken 
‘over the priestly function of a The high priealy function of Enoch in the 
hheavenly Temple is asserted i 25, For the explict identification between 
as the heavenly high priest and R. Ishmael as hie earthly counterpart, cf. 
the Marprs, “I have '@ servant (‘ed) on earth as you are my servant om 
high: His splendour corresponds to your splendour and his appearance correspon 
to your appearance.” (BH. vi. 19.36) On this passage, see Odeberg, 3 Bnoch, p. 1 
and Gruenwald, "The Impact of Priestly Traditions on the Creation of Merkabah 
Mystician and the Shiur Komah,” Jenlom Suis ix Jeaash Thought 6 (1-2) (Hebrew) 
pa 
Elliot Wolfion has argued for a process of an 
ism, Wolf sh a Speculsn that Snes, p. 12, ethe enthronement of the mys- 
tie [in Hekhalot sources) should be understood as a form of quasi-deification or 
angelifcation, in line with the older tradition exprested in apocalyptic literature con- 
igelie being 


















acts|as the representative of the peo- 
dare what has been revealed 
a analogous to that of the High Priest 
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mysticism existed between God and all of his creatures, including 
angels. Even this model must be qualified in light of Metatron, how- 
ever, who not only blurs the boundaries between hurman and angel- 
ic beings but, as I will show in the next section, between angelic and. 
divine existence. 


Meéatron as Divine Angel 


‘Along with his roles as heavenly high priest and angelified human 
being, Metatron was sometimes portrayed as a kind of second 
albeit junior — deity. The textual traditions which combined to 
create the image of Metatron as a “lesser YHWH" include biblical, 
apocalyptic, and Merkabah material. In a number of passages, the 
Bible refers to an Angel of the Lord or malath YHWH, who is sent 
by God into the world to act as his representative or emissary (cf 
Judg, 13:3; Gen. 16:7). Perhaps the best known, and in terms of 
‘Metatron, the most important of these biblical references is Exodus 
23:20-22 








Lam sending an angel before you to guard you on the way and to 
bring you to the place that I have prepared. Pay head to him lit 
‘his face’) and obey him. Do not rebel against him, for he will not 
pardon your offenses, since My Name is in him. But if you obey him 
Pid do all that Tsay, I will be an enemy to your enemies and a for 





The tradition of an angelic being who embodies the name of God 
continued within apocalyptic sources such as the Apocabpse of 
‘Abraham, « document which only survives in Slavonic but probably 
Stems from the first or the beginning of the second century. In chap- 
ter ten of the work, Abraham's heavenly guide declares: “I am called 
Yahoel by Him who moves that which exists with me on the sev 














+ Peter Hyman has argued that the Bible reflects a “dualistic pattern in which 
two divine dnrities are presupposed: one the supreme creator God, the other his 
Sect prime minister’ or some other spiritual agency, who really ‘runs the show 
Mae eal provides the pout of contact between God and humanity.” Peter Hyman, 
‘Monothebrn —— A Misused Word in Jewish Studies?” Jounal of Javish Studies XL, 
1091, p. 2, Hymoan argues that “most varieties of Judaiam” reflec dis dualistic pat 
tem, ‘which itelf is an ouigrowth of old C: ‘pattems of Canaanite multiple 
xe etn Hyman’s opinion, the monothestic theology of Deuteronomy reflects 
Genes Ut a omall parry of paests and scribes, what Morton Smith, Palatinian 
Parties and Politics that Shap Tiatenext, London, 1987, called “The Yahweh 
Alone Party 
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enth expanse on the firmament, a power in virtue of the ineffable 
name which is dwelling in me.” This statement is followed by a 
description of Yahoel which draws on the anthropomorphic images 
of God in both Daniel 7:9 and Ezekiel 1:26-28: “the appearance of 
his [Yahoel’s] body was like sapphire, and the look of his counte- 
ance like chrysolite, and the hair of his head like snow, and the tur- 
an upon his head like the appearance of 
There are a number of important parallels between Yahoe! and 
Metatron.* Yahoe!’s relationship with Abraham in the Apocalypse of 
Abraham is analogous to Metatron’s relationship with R. Ishmael in 
the Hekhalot tract 3 Enock. Both figures serve as heavenly guides, 
protectors, and agents of revelation. Like Metatron, Yahoel is linked 
with the high priesthood, in this case, via the turban (cf. Ex. 28:4 
which Yahoel wears.” Finally, as emphasized by Scholem, both 
Metatron and Yahoel were known by the epithet “The Lesser 
YHWH,” a name wh 
Mandaean literature 
‘The explicit identification of Metatron with the Angel of the Lord 
in Ex. 23 appears in 3 Enoch 12, where Metatron declares that God 
“called me the Lesser YHWH in the presence of His heavenly 
household; as it is written (Ex. 23:21), ‘For My name is in him," 
From the available evidence, it appears that Yahoel and Metatron 
developed separately but, at some point, Metatron “absorbed the 
originally idependent angel Yahoel.”* Indeed, in 3 Enoch 48D:1 














rainbow”. 














ich also found its way into Gnostic and 




















Apecalpie of Abraham ch. 11. Rowland and Fossum have both noted the exeget 
ical relationship with Daniel 7:9 and Ezekiel 1:26-26, cf The Open Heasn, p. 102: 
The Name of Gad and the Angel of the Lord, pp. 318-321 
On the resembl 
Landsman, The Apso 
pp: 99, 139, 144; G. Sch 
Wem, "Metatron,” in E 
Af the Lard, pp, 318-21 
of Enoch,” p. 13 
CE, The Open Heaven, p, 102, and The 
cum writes, “That Yahoe! is sa 
ly function 
remarks in Mawr Trends, p. 68, “The same Yahoo! is referred to 
term which at the end of the 
Jewish gnostcal literature, but 
he most exalted co 












ahoel, ef, G.H. Box and J. 1 
p. xxv; H, Odeberg, J Enoch 

m, jvich Gnostic, p. 515 
wn, The Name of God and the Angel 
cal Setting of the Hebrew Book 








Jud. 11, p. 1445 J 
Alexander, “The Hi 








gee of God andthe Angel ofthe Lord, p. 320, 
to have a turban may be a sign of his 





ical Ierature as the ‘Tesser Yah 




















ferkabah mystic nomen of 
mp. 51, “Thus, for example, itis obvious that the pred 
Metatron as the Lesser Jaho, which was taken over by the Christian 

the original speculation about the 





Gnostics of the second century, was based. 


angel J 





The Historical Setting of the Heb E 


sw Book 








writes in och, 
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mes Yahoel Yah and Yahoel.™ 
3 Enoch is well known, the Cairo 


Metatron is actually called by the 
While the depiction of Metatron i 
Genizah preserves a manuscript fragment with an equally striking 
depiction of an angelic junior deity.” Although the angel in the frag- 
tified as Metatron, its overall depiction 
n of the figure with the Angel of the 








ment is never explicitly ide 
and the explicit i¢ 
Lord in Ex. 23, indicate that the intended subject is Metatron, a con- 
dlusion also reached by Schafer in his preliminary analysis of the 
fragment, as he writes “Hier kann nur Metatron gemeint sein.”™ 








ntificad 








la 

1 And the earth is illuminated from his glory and from his 
light the sun, the moon 

2 and the stars are brightened and illuminated. And God 
appointed him 

3 this angel, lord of all the creatures. And He set him to rule 
over the upper 

4 and the lower (be 
at their head, And all 





gs], to conduct them and to guide ther 


and declare ‘Holy, 





5 praise, sanctify, proclaim the power o 
Holy, Holy” and ‘Blessed is the Glory 
6 of the Lord in His place.” And this angel” praises among 
hem, And this {angel} is whom 
the Holy One blessed be He 
to Moses ‘Lo, I am sending 

8 an angel before you, etc.™ ‘Obey him and heed his voice 
do not disobey him, 








pointed over Israel, saying 








vant Fai 2 Staton hardly an understatement. Sec Th Nan 
Yad onde Aa fe ad, p52 

Toopaph rprodices 
eee ee ee ne re prowl by Pex Siar Gr 
Foe ae et Tubogen, 16h, pp. 132134, (G11 1-8. RAL 
of 

he, Seiler, Gain “11.6 Kommentar,” p. 134 

» aia 

w ek 2 
idler, Gn, "1.6 Kom 04, ots that “Der ber Tse gs 

ie, Moment Midd 








‘manuscripts, preliminary reconstructions of 


















he referent is clearly Metatron, See the interpretation of 
this verse in BT Sanhedrin 38b. 
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9 ‘But if you indeed heed his voice and do all that I say, etc.’ 
10 He called the name of this angel by the name of his 
Creator.” As it is written, ‘For My name is in him’, 
11 And He made his authority like His own authority and his 
decree like [His own] decree [the rest of line eleven and line 
twelve are difficult to reconstruct) 

12 P] 

13 wu. and he does not have a share in the world to come 

And proof of our words 

14 that He gave him authority to decree decrees and the Holy 
One blessed be He establishes [them is} that 

15 the verse said, “But if you indeed heed his voice and do 

16 all that I say, ete.” and did not say “all that he said.” From 
here 














17 we learn that he makes a decree and his Creator establishes 
fit]. Said 

18 R. Ishmael, “The Prince of the Count 
is Metatron told 1 


¢ whose name 








This text is followed by a Skiur Qomah passage which appears to treat 
the Holy One blessed be He as the name of a lower divine figure, 
one separate from the Creator: “R. Ishmael said: “The Prince of the 
Pre atron, said to me, ‘What is the mea- 
sure of the Holy One blessed be He who is called by the name of 
his Creator.” [la: 17-Ib:1] Next comes a description of the divine 
anthropos which one finds in other Skiur Qomah texts, complete with 






‘¢, whose name is Me 








nts of various body parts. As it stands, the formulation 
implies that the Holy One blessed be He is a lower being who pos- 
sesses the sam presumably God. ‘This is 
problematic, of course, since in other sources the Holy One blessed 
be He is invariably a name for God and the being who possesses the 
same name as its creator is Metatron. 

How to make sense of this text? Pethaps the scribe intended to 
write the following: “R. Ishmael said: “The Prince of the Presence 
whose name is Metatron, who is called by the name of his Creator, 
said to me, ‘What is the measure of the Holy One blessed be He. 


as its creator 














™ Exodus 23:22 
™ Here, Schafer, Genie 





11.6 Kommentar,” p. 134, writes, “Hier kann mur 


Metatron gemeint scin 
* Exodus 23:21 
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Instead, the scribe may have mistakenly switched two of the phras- 
¢s to produce the version in the Genizah. It is also possible that the 
scribe actually viewed the Holy One blessed be He as a separate 
entity from the Creator of the world and the proper subject of the 
Shir’ Qomah.* 

The situation is made even more confusing by the passage which 
follows this Skiur Qomak description. This text depicts a cosmic judge 
and weigher of souls. The identity of this figure is unclear because 
the text describes him in imagery that could indicate God or a 
supra-angelic being such as Metatron: 














is held in his hand and he completes the work of the great princes 
‘who are appointed over the entrances of the watches of God. 
‘And he lifts (or, ‘takes’) them by his hand, the same souls, and 
the same completed book and they go and give them 

6 to the guardians for, ‘angels’] and the holy ones greater than 

them, And the guardians and holy ones" 

7 go and transfer them to the seventy one great princes 

8 appointed at the right entrance to God, 





2 
1 The goings and comings of the souls of people 
2 
3 
: 












9 which is where the great court is located and U 
10 great and glorified princes, the arrangers of the orders of the 

11 great court are with them and the one who judges the world” sits 
in the heights 

12 in a bright residence over the wheels of devouring fire 

13 and over flaming cherubs and on great beasts and on wheels of 
brightness." 
14 And from the light over his throne of judgement his counte 
is brightened. 

15 Seventy two dwellings® surround him 

16 like the appearance of great light, like the appearance of great 
brightness. 




















My thanks to Eliot Wolfion, with whom I discussed these Genizah texts 
these terms are applied to the four great princes who stand 
ore tne dhrone of gloty. Also sce Daniel 4:10 for the biblical source of the tern 
CL parallel in §45 (=3 E 
“This description is based o 
© The term me’mot, (ng. ma’) i 
p. 814; and is also a name of o 
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17 And the least among them is like the appearance of the 
sun’s brightness. 


18 And above and below and all the world in its entirety sus- 
pend[s}* on his arm." 


2b 
1 Like an amulet which hangs on a 
under 

2 [his] arms the world, ete." [] And all the deeds of human 
beings are engraved 


um, as it is said, “And 





3 on his Pargod,” whether the past or the future, whether the 
complete 

4 or the not complete. And the prince about whom they say 
‘the moves the sea 


5. views their deeds in a single glance and examines 

6 and determines their judgements and establishes them on 
the truth, as it is said, “Look at your 

7 path in the valley, know w 
And the Lord [Adonai] 

8 is truly God [Elohim]; he is a living God and king of the 

world, etc 








hat you have done,” And it says, 


2/15), the term meet appears in several Hekhalot pas 
ages, although the numb 


even, not seventy one, is atsociated with it. CL. §/43; 
Deuteronomy 38:27, where the form meonah is used in 

he Lord, which we wil see 
Finally, the well attested 
nty two divine forms must be mentioned. 




















the supporting 





the verse is actu 
2 of the sev 








(ewish and Gr 








Since the (Genza, n. 22/180), has correctly noted 
that the tr 3s not being modified, but, rather, the 
plural 


and 743, where it (more specifically 
the “dwellings 

complex ise of the 

my 395 the verse 

h the heavens to 


Thi 






‘0 Jeshurun, ; 
Fv akies in lis majesty,” is cite 
tion of the ‘Skiur Qeeah doctn 


ding thn 
of text i what appears to 


“CL Michael Fihbane, “The 













ugh a. Hiphil 
Sec, Si 





mm is employed 
, Geniza, p. 134, 





Jeremiah 2:23 
Jeremiah 10:10. 
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9 Adonai is the attribute [Middak] of mercy and Elohim is the 
attribute 
10 of justices" Truth is the place of the Shekinah who estab- 
lishes 
TL all creatures (Lit. “who enter the work 








"| in truth, And 
when he sits 

12 on the throne of judgement righteousness stands at his right 
and mercy 

13 stands at his left and truth stands before him, as itis said, 


justice are the base of your throne; 








14 “righteousness a 
grace and truth stand 

15 before you.”® And scales of <righteousness>* truth rest 
16 before him and the book of the account of the world” are 
opened” before him and he 

17 is a witness and makes known the de 

















of everyone. And 
all thoughts 

18 of the heart are revealed to him®, as it is said, “I the Lord 
probe the heart, examine 

19 the kidneys and heart [fig. ‘the mind’) to repay cach per- 
son according to his ways, like a fruit of his deeds. 


See BT Berakhot 7a and Schafer $151, where these these attributes are identi 









fied with Akatricl. Cf. also, Schafer, Geazs, p. 134, 0. 2b/9-11. 
See parallel in §48 (= '3 Enoch 31 
Pralmn 89:15. 
This word has been specially marked by the scribe, see Schafer, Gaze, p. 133, 





ab, Its unclear why 

The phrase sf 
allele by the phrase 
drriten all the deeds ofthe world” in $47 
Sted with sm Dari 710, “Th 
trere opened.” Either the plural maase of Sch 
"110, may have inluenced the plural mofer 





the world” is par 

in which are 
his book is, asso 
it and the b 
al sfin of Daniel 
Slows in our text, i. “are 



























ened’ father than the grammatically corre 
S The text gives a plural form although the sub ce n. 167, above 
® In §72 (23 Enh 48c) Metatron is called -c Schafer, 
Gaitth  p. 134, n 26/17, where he weites, “Die Funktion des ‘a kénnte aul 


Metatron verweisen 


A close parallel to the phrase, “And oughts of the heart are revealed 








to him’ i found in §14 (= 3 Enoch 11), w naghts of 
the hearts of living beings ... are revealed to me fore the 
Creator (Pater Bawsh.” Concerning this paralld, Schafer 

Henoch), wo dies von Henoch = Metatron ausgesast ist. Hier 

US Gort ‘oder Metatron gemeint it.” CF. Schafer, Geuze, p. 134, 0 





‘Jeremiah 17:10. 
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Section 2a describes the ascent of the souls to the heavenly court. As 
the souls ascend, they are passed along to different sets of holy 
beings, until they arrive at the “great house” where they are judged 
by the “one who judges the world”. The final line (18) describes. how 
the entire world hangs on his (the judge of the world’s) arm. ‘This 
image forms a segue into the next section, 2b, which begins with an 
account of how the souls are actually judged. Much of the imagery 
and terminology in section 2b appears in other Hekhalot passages 
where the subject is clearly God. In this passage, however, these 
images and terms appear with other motifs generally associated with 
Metatron, making it extremely difficult to determine whether God 
or His angelic vice regent is the subject of the description. 

Line 4 introduces the first ambiguity, for a “prince” who is 
described as “moving the sea” perceives the deeds of the souls “in a 
single glance and examines and determines their judgements and 
establishes them on the truth.” If the subject were God, it seems 
extremely unlikely that the term “prince” or sar would be employed. 
Nevertheless, the epithe applied to God in 
another Hekhalot passage. The description of how this prince is abl 
to instantly apprehend human deeds, appropriately characterizes 
cither God, or Metatron, who in 3 Enoch 11, is granted the omni 
scient knowledge of human deeds described here 

Lines 7-15 depict an 
hypostatic attributes of ju 
























“who moves the se 




















nthroned figure of judgement, with the 
righteousness at his right, mercy at his 
left, and truth before him. Although these attributes are generally 
associated with God, BT Be nd Synopse §151, apply them 
to “Akatriel Yah Lord of Hosts,” who may be an angelic vice regent 
figure in these passages. It is also significant that Elohim and Adona 
are equated with the hypostatic figures of justice and mercy respec~ 
tively, since these nes of God. The confusion over the subject 
of the description is heightened by three features which appear in 
lines 15-18. First, in line 15, we find the image of the scales, which 
is associated in 3 Enoch with the angelic being Shoged Hozii (who is 
identified with Metatron, in oth ges). Second, in line 17, the 
enthroned figure is called a “witness” (‘ayd) an epithet associated 
with Metatron in 3 Enoch 48c ly, in the same line, the phrase 
“And all thoughts of the heart are revealed to him” is applied to the 
figure, a phrase which parallels the description of Metatron in 3 
Enoch 1: “and all the thoughts of the hearts of living beings..... are 
revealed to me 

These Genizah passages point to an extremely close link between 
God and the angelic vice regent, even to the degree that it may be 
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difficult to identify which one is the subject of a particular descrip- 
tion, ‘The situation becomes even more cloudy when we turn to the 
question of God's anthropomorphic form and its relationship 10 the 
Chief angel. The possibility that the Angel of the Lord actually 
embodies God is already present in the Bible and, as several schol- 
rs have shown, emerges in apocalyptic writings as well. The nature 
‘of God's hypostatic form or Skiur Qomah in Merkabah sources has 
been widely debated. In an earlier work, I discussed this debate, 





focusing in particular on the complex position of Gershom 
Scholem.” I concluded my discussion by affirming Gedaliahu 
Stroumsa’s suggestion that an ancient, perhaps even the original, 
Version of the Shiur Qomah tradition understood the subject of, the 
descriptions to be a Name bearing angel, most likely Metatron.* In 
addition to the link between Metatron and the Shiur Qomah, it also 
appears that some sources understood Metatron to be the hypostat- 
ig embodiment of a particular part of the divine form, most notably 
the face of God. As I have argued elsewhere, it is likely that this tra- 
dition underlies the tithe sar Aa-panim, which is associated with 
Metatron, Rather than “prince of the face [of God]”, this title is bet- 
ter understood as “prince who is the face [of God]”.® Indeed, at 














Jeast one Merkabah passage explicitly identifies Metatron as the 
hypostatic face of God: 


Moses said to the Lord of all the worlds: “If your face does not go 
{with us], do not bring me up from here.” [Ex. 33:15] The Lord of 
A the worlds warned Moses that he should beware of that face of 
his. Sot is written, "Beware of his face”. (Ex. 23:21] This is he who 
ir written with the one letter by which heaven and earth were cre 
wre, and was sealed with the seal of “I am that I am” (Ex. 3:14] 

This is the prince who is called Yofiel Yah-dariel... he is called 
Metatron. (§§396-397]* 


In addition to the connection between Metatron and God's face, this 
passage also expresses a link between Metatron and the “one letter 





Christopher Rowland, “The Visies of God in Apocalyptic Literature,” Jamal 
for the Shy of Judacm 10, 1979, pp. 153-154, CL The Open Hescen, pp. 966; 
feat Ponsa, the Name of Gad nd te Ang! of Be Land, pp. 333-534 

See. The Gnostic Imagination, pp. 80-99. 

5, Stroumsa, “Form 
© See The Gro 




















tion, pp. 99-108. 
Bei: p. 258, writes “It scems to identify this being 
Jontioned in Exodus 33:15, and with the angel of whom 
my name is in him; that is it represents him as 2 











God says (in Exodu 
manifestation of God, 
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by which heaven and earth were created”. This phrase echoes a 
series of descriptions in 3 Enock which imply that Metatron may have 
been understood as a demiurgic figure by some Merkabah mystics 
In 3 Enoch 11, Metatron declares that “all mysteries of Torah and 
all secrets of wisdom, and all depths of purity, and all thoughts of 
the hearts of living creatures, and all secrets of the world, and all th 
secrets of Creation are revealed before me as they are revealed 
before the Creator In chapter 12, God clothes 
Metatron in a garment of glory, crowns him, and calls him 
Lesser YHWH” ot Yahweh Ha-Qelan. In chapter 13, Metatron 
that out of the “great love and mercy with which the Holy One, 
blessed be He, loved and adored me more than all the children of 
heavens, He wrote with his finger, with a flaming style, upon the 
n my head the letters by which the heavens and earth were 














cer_bereshi 












created. 

Despite the link between Metatron and the “secrets of creation,” 
3 Enoch still maintains a distinction between Metatron and the Yoser 
Benshit or Creator. The question of whether Jewish sources identify 
a figure other than God as the creator of the world has long been a 
thorny one, since the existence of a demiurge is one of the defining 
features of Gnosticism and is traditionally viewed as one of the chief 
ways in which Gnostic movements diverged from late antique 
Judaism and Christianity. A number of scha 
the portrayal of Meta 











ars have suggested that 
‘on in 3 Enoch, while not demiurgic, per se, 
reveals “the matrix of ideas out of which the Gnostic concept of the 
demiurge has risen.”*" Other scholars have gone one step further by 











attempting to reconstruct a no longer extant Jewish tradition which 
attributed demiurgic function to an angelic figure such as Metatron,* 
Thus, in Stroumsa’s view: “It was Jewish speculation about the cos- 
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ation on the more genera pel, “The Demiurge in th 
Apocryplon of Join. in Read atthe First Intemational 
Congress of Coptoloy (Cair, December 1976), ed. R. Mel. Wilson, Leiden, 1978, p. 

An immanent development within Judaism — awareness of God's transcendence 


f the Old Testament — cre- 
ne Angel ofthe Lord with this 


embarrassment about the crude ant 
ated a situation where it became feasb 
sdemiurge. 
jaul Lieberman, “How Much Greek in Jewish Palestine?” in Alexander 
Altmann, ed, Biblical and Other Suis, Cambridge, 1963, p. 141, cites a rabbinic tra- 
dition in Aboth de-R. Nathan (ch. XXXIX, ed. Schechter, page 116), which links the 
creat a high”: "Because of his sin it isnot grant 
that Benes: on high, and but for that, the keys would have 
and he might have known what Arann and earth were ceed with 
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mic size of the demiurgic angel, the hypostatic form of God, that 
both Christians and Gnostics adopted and transformed”. 

The following passage from the Merkabah text Reyot Yehezkel 
(The Visions of Ezekiel”) not only likens Metatron’s name to the 
also depicts him as the atig 
yomin or Ancient of Days from Daniel 7:9-10. 





‘name of the creator of the world, 





What is in Zebul? R. Levi quoted R. Hama b. ‘Ugba, quoting R 
Johanan: ‘The prince dwells only in Zebul, and it is he who consti- 
tutes the fullness of Zebul. Thousands of thousands and myriads of 
myriads are in his presence, serving him. Daniel says of them: 
"While Iwas watching, thrones, and so forth..... A river of fire 
flowed...” [Daniel 7:9-10] What is his name? Qimos is his name 
R. Isaac says: Me'attah is his name. R. ‘Anayni b. Sasson says: 
Bizebul is his name. R. Tanhum the elder says: ‘ttyh is his name 
Bleazar of Nadwad says: Metatron, like the name of the Power 

Those who make use of the name say: sins is his name, qs bs bs qbs 




















is his name, similar to the name of the creator of the word. 





The identification of Met 
tive for two re 


ron with the Ancient of Days is provoca- 
sons. First, in Daniel 7:9-10, the Ancient of Days 








Stroumsa, “Form(s) of God,” pp. 
A the Creator,” Tarbi: 52, 1983 (He 
le was ascribed to the angelic fig 
have originally been "a sin 


87-288, Joseph Dan, “Anafiel, Metatron, 
sy p. 457 has argued that a 

Anafiel and that Metatron and An 
fc entity, which was differentiated only at the moment 














re he maradah of the apotheosis/ascension of Enoch was joined to the image of 
Nitcrtron," nce this link precluded his identification with a pre-existent demiur 
Tein significant that Anafil, like Metatr ribed as “a servant who is named 





after Ins master,” (Smopie §4242, 241) and is stationed at th the seventh 















hhekhal” ($245), where he ‘the mystic to the vision of the "King in His beau 
HetgD50} Metatron is explicitly depicted as the demiurge in the medieval writings 
oF Pe haar Ibn Tara and Abraham bea David of Posquiéres (RABaD). See Elliot 
alban God, the Demiurge, and the Intellect: On the Usage of the the Word Kel 


in Abraham ibn Eara,” Rane de 

Tt should be noted that in at least 
than Metatron, is explicitly referred to as the 
Cohen, The Shir Qomak: Texts ond Recesons, Tubingen, 
2 Enoch 28, God (i.e. the “Holy On ribed as siting in Judgemer 





«janes 199, 1990, exp. pp. 93-101 
the Shir Qomak passages, God, rather 
‘cient of Days (aig yum), cf Martin 
85, p- 116, line 392. In 

id “the 























Aare his head is a8 pure wool)” a clear allusion to the Ancient of Days in Daniel 
Hale in ch. 35, Danicl 7-10 i ated in reference to the Holy One blessed be He 
Hie Visons of Ecce, ed. 1. Gruenwald, in Terai 1, Jerusalem, 1972, pp. 126 





lines TIAL CU Halperin, Faves ofthe Qhrot, pp. 2631 for an English translation and 
amination of the manuscript traditions and dating. Gruenwald, Aocaptic and 
Tiokasc Mistiiom, p. 140, wetes, “one might rightly ask whether the author of 
‘Reipot Yael did not think that the ‘Ati Torin described in the Book of Danie 
settentical with the Sar of the Heaven Leuk Admittedly, the identification is not 
Tiplictly made, but one may asuroe chat could have been implied” Pet 

Hayman, "Monotheism — A Misused Word i 

fident, “in the Visions of Ezekid, one of the carliest 
Metatron is sea «third heaven and is identified as the Ancient of Days of 
Daniel 7 
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appears to be a title for God and not a subordinate being. Second, 
in addition to the Ancient of Days, Metatron bears a resemblance to 
the Son of Man of Daniel 7:13-14." Ancient evidence for the con- 
flation of the two figures in Daniel 7 comes from LXX Daniel 7:13, 
where instead of reading the Son of Man “came unto [heoi] the 
Ancient of Days," the text reads “came as [fos] the Ancient of 
Days”.”” Commenting on this passage, Rowland writes: “This v 
ant suggests that the Son of Man is in fact the embodiment of the 
person of the Ancient of Days. In other words the original scene in 
Daniel 7, where two figures exist alongside each other in heaven, 
changed so that the vice-regent, the Son of Man, takes upon him 
self the form and character of God himself 

‘The conflation of the Ancient of Days and the Son of Man into a 
single figure recalls the widespread rabbinic tradition that God 
appears as both an old man and a youth.” In BT Hag. I4a, R. 
Samuel ben Nahman depicts God as both the Ancient of Days in 
Daniel 7:9 and the youth in Song of Songs 5:11. Other rabbinic pas- 
sages portray God as an old man full of mercy at Sinai (gaga male? 
rahamin), and young warrior at the Sea of Reeds." Gedaliahu 
Stroumsa has shown that Metatron embodies a similar “two-fold 
polymorphy,”” The most striking evidence for this parallel between 
God and Metatron appears in BT Yebamoth 16b, where in anoth- 
er tradition attributed to R. Samuel ben Nahman, the Sar Ha-'Olam 
or “Prince of the World” (another title for Metatron) declares: “I 
have been young, but now I am old.” (Ps, 37:25)" 















































Frank Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic, Cambridge/London, 19 
17, argues that the Son of Man is “evidently young Bal reinterpreted and 
ratized by the apocalyptic as the Jewith nation,” whereas the Ancient 
cchoes the figure 

"GE Tico Pavers in 
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As David 
.n concerning the connection of Metatron and 


Halpe 





Moses: “As Metatron is a ‘lesser’ Yahweh, so he is a ‘greater’ 
Moses. 
comes from Abraham Abulafias Hare Ho-'Olem Ha-Ba and from parallels 





with Jesus, cf. below. 
‘David Halperin, aes of the Chars, p. 426 











CHAPTER FOUR 
THE FALL OF METATRON 


This chapter will focus on the evidence for an internal polemic with- 
in rabbinic and Hekhalot texts against the angelic vice regent. The 
polemic focuses on the figure of Metatron although one of the texts 
I will examine mentions the figure Aka 








iel rather than Metatron 
and is exceptional in other ways as well. These texts reflect an 
uneasiness with the ascent and angelification of human beings, on 
the one hand, and the depiction of the angelic vice regent 
‘ond — albeit lesser — deity, on the other. They polemicize against 








these related traditions by creating a worst case scenario; a mystic 
ascends to heaven, where instead of seeing God and undergoing a 
process of angelification, he mistakenly sees the chief angel as a sec 
ond deity and is transformed into an arch-heretic, In other 
Merkabah texts, vision is intimately linked to the mystic’s angelifica- 
tion (as Elliot Wolfie 
source of heresy. Thus, along with the angelification of the mystic 
and the God-like appearance of the angelic vice regent, these texts 
also problematize the visionary focus of much of Merkabah mysti- 








has shown). In these passages, vision is the 








In the passages I have discussed thus far, Metatron serves as the 
chief symbol for the continuum between human beings, angels, and 
God. The following passages employ Metatron for a contrary pur- 
pore: to highlight the hierarchical relationship between different cat- 
egories of being(s). ‘The transformation of Elisha ben Abuya into 
Aher, a name which means “alien” or “other,” may be read as an 








on ot deification of successful 
Merkabah mystics in other texts. His failure results in a complete 
separation or alienation from God, as the heavenly voice calls out, 
“Return backsliding children — except for Aher!" The reification of 
boundaries, therefore, rather than their crossing, is the goal of these 


opposite process to the angelifi 








passages. 
Having said this, it isi 





ortant 





¢ that not all of these p: 
sages are equally critical regarding the angelic vice regent or the 
Merkabah mystic. Indeed, at least one of the texts I will examine 
actually defends both the mystic and the angelic vice regent, in this 
case Akatriel, although in other ways the text seems to belong to 
what I will call the Aher/M n. At the other end of 
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the spectrum stands the Babylonian Talmud’s version of Aher’s 
encounter with Metatron which in my opinion contains the strongest 
polemic. Determining the relationship between what app 
different (sometimes very different) versions of the same textual tr 
nn is one of my goals, In doing so, I hope to show that the li 
between rabbinic and Hekhalot literature is sometimes difficult to 
discern, Finally, I seek to understand the relationship between this 
polemical tradition and the more positive depictions of the angelic 
vice regent, Did the former function as a kind of warning label 
attached to Merkabah traditions in order to make sure that the line 
between God and his creatures was not completely erased? Did it 
represent another school within the mystical tradition or even the 
voice of certain opponents of Merkabah mysticism which were nev- 
ertheless preserved by the editors of the mystical texts, themselves? 

The danger that some devotées might actually worship Metatron 
in place of God is clear from a beraita in BT Sanh. 38b: 





ar to be 








dit 











Once a min said to R. Idith, It is written: “And unto Moses He said 
come up to YHWH® (Exodus 24:1), Surely it should have said 
Come up to Met 

This was Metatron, he replied, whose name is like that of his 
Master, for it is written: “For My Name is in him” (Exodus 23:21 

But, if 30, we should worship him! 

R. idith ‘replied, The same verse, however, says: “Do not rebel 
against him.” (This means) Do not exchange him for Me [reading 
af tenor (do not exchange) for al tanmer (do not rebel)) 

But, if 30, why is it stated: “He will not pardon your transgressions 








loc, cit, above 
He answered, Indeed, we would not accep 
for it is written: “If Your Pres 


him even as a messen: 
not with us” (Exodus 





¥5:15) 
A similar danger underlies 
heavenly encounter with Metatron. The talmudic context of this tra~ 
dition is the story of the four rabbis who entered Pardes.* Although 
the episode occurs in only one talmudic passage — BTHagigah 15a 


more famous rabbinic episode: Aher’s 





Theo Pees in Hosen, 





For a detailed discussion of this passage, cf 
pp. 68-6 
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TaN. nee “Scholem, Mor Tred im Jerk Msi, pp. 5238, and Josh 
Caeser Sia, wh viewed rabbinic and Hethalot Pardes accounts as relat 

ah BP. lof heavenly ascent; Ephraim Utbach, “Ha-Mesort ‘al Tora ha-Sod 
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several versions are preserved in the Hekhalot literature. In addi- 
tion, as P.S, Alexander has shown, different talmudic manuscripts 
indicate the existence of at least two recensions of the talmudic 
account.’ By comparatively discussing all versions of the Aher/ 
Metatron tradition for the first time, I hope to reconstruct their 
chronological and thematic relationship. 

I begin my analysis of the humbling or dethronement of Metatron 
with an examination of the talmudic manuscripts translated and di 
cussed by Alexander 




















1. The aditio princeps of Bomberg, which save for minor variations, = 
Vilna folios, the standard edition. 


A. ‘Aher cut down the plants. 

B. Of him Scripture says: ‘Do not allow your mouth to bring your 
flesh into guilt’ (Eccl 
C. What does this m 
D. He saw Mitatron to whom permission was given to sit and write 
down the merits of Israel. 

E. He said: ‘It is taught that on high there is no sitting, no 
no neck..... and no weariness. 

F, Perhaps’ — ( 
G. They led forth Mitatron and whipped him with sixty lashes of 
fire 
H. Th 


him?" 




















d forbid! — ‘there are two powers.’ 





said to him: ‘Why did you not stand up when you saw 


I. Permission was given to him to erase the merits of Aher 
J. A Heavenly voice went forth and said: ‘Return, backsliding chil- 
dren’ (Jer. 3:22) — except Ahe: 


mt His Seventh Birthday by Pupils, Clleagues nd Friends, Jerusalem, 1967, pp. 12-17, 
d the Pardes tradition as an allegory constructed around a mysteun tremor 
‘dum, namely a vision of the Merkabah; David Halperin, The Menabah in Rabbinic 
Liteature, New Haven, 1980, pp. 94f, who accepts Urbach’s allegorical reading but 
ddenies an ecstatic vision of the Merkabah at the core of the tradition, asserting 
instead, that only in the Babylonian Talmud was the Pardes account reanterpreted 
as an atcent; Peter Schafer, “New Testament and Hekhalot Literature: The Journey 
into Heaven in Paul and i Merkavah Mysticism,” Journal of Jesh Shudis 35, 1904 
pp. 19-35, where Schafer sharply criticizes Scholem’s postion and interprets the 
Pardes accounts as the struggle of competing rabbinic schools: and Henry Fischel, 
Rabbinic Liat and Graco- Roman P nd Retr in Early 
Midrasic Writing, Leiden, 1973, who interprets the Pardes in terms of Greek philo- 
a tradition 
S. Alexander, “3 Enoch and the Talmud,” Journal fr 



























i Stay of Fads 18, 








“Ibid, pp. 54, 59, 61. Alexander's rendering of the ako included by 





passage 
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2. Vaticanus 134 [differences from Bomberg are indicated by ital- 
ics]. 





‘A. ‘Aher cut down the plan 
B. Of him Scripture says: ‘Do not allow your mouth to bring 
flesh into guilt, nor say before the angel that it was a mistake (Ecc. 5:5) 
C. What did he see? 

D. He saw that permission was given to Metatron to sit for one hour in 








the day to write down the merits of Israel. 

E. He said: ‘It was taught that on high there is no standing and no sit- 
ting, no jealousy and no rivalry, no neck and no weariness 

Perhaps’ — God forbid! — there are two powers her’ 

G. They led forth Metatron and whipped him with sixty lashes of 





H 

1. Permission was give 
Aher 

J. A heavenly voice went forth from behind the Curtain and said 
Return, backsliding children — except Aher! 





him, t0 Meatron, to uproot the merits of 


3. Munich 95 {differences from Bomberg in italics] 


A. ‘Aher cut down the plants 

B. Of him Scripture says: ‘Do not allow your mouth to bring your 
flesh into guilt, nor say before the angel that it was a mistake (Excl. 5:5) 
G. What did he see? 

D. [He saw] Met 
the merits of Israe 
E. He said: ‘It was taught that on high there is no standing and no sit- 
no neck and no weariness 


ron to whom permission was given to write down 








ting, no jealousy and no rivalr 











F, Perhaps’ — God forbid! re are two powers. 

G. They led forth Metatron and whipped him with sixty lashes of 
fire 

H 


1. Permission was given to him, to Metatron, to uproot the merits of 
Aber. 

J. A heavenly voice 
*Return backsliding children — ex 


int forth from behind the Curtain and said: 


ept Ahe 





G.RA, Morray-Jones, “Held ire and 


Throe Test Cases,” Jounal for the Sud of Fudaiom 
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According to Alexander, the crux of the differences between the 
accounts lies in their at rd sitting. He notes that Munich 
95 gives no indication that Metatron’s sin was specifically sitting in 
the presence of Aher. Indeed, section E declares that “It was taught 
that on high there is no standing and no sitting,” in other words, sit- 
ting is not identified as being more problematic than standing. Like 
Munich 95, Vaticanus 134, section E prohibits both sitting and 
standing in heaven. However, Vaticanus 134, section D adds that 





tudes tow 











Aher saw that Metatron was given permission to “sit for one hour 
in the day,” thereby implying that Metatron’s sitting inspired A} 

heresy.” While Vaticanus 134 restricts Metatron’s sitting to one hour 
a day, Bomberg, section D simply states that Metatron was given 











a section absent from 





permission to sit. Furthermore, Bomberg add 
the other manuscripts, in which Metatron is condemned for not 

lly, Bomberg, sec- 
present in the other 








tanding up when he saw Aher (section H) 
tion E lacks the reference to standing which 
manuscripts, and reads “It is taught that on high there is no sitting, 
no rivalry 

Alexander accounts 
arguing that Munich 95 represents the earliest recension of the 





or the differences between the manuscripts by 


account, while Vaticanus 134 represents a later recension, and 
Bomberg the latest. This reconstruction is largely based on 
Alexander's evaluation of section E of the manuscripts. As men- 
tioned above, Munich 95 and Vaticanus 134 both declare that there 
on high, while Bomberg lacks the refer- 





is no sitting and standit 
ence to standing, According to Alexander, not only does the pres- 
iced, rhythmic form” 











ence of the word standing create “a more bal 
in the Hebrew original, but it indicates the lectio difficilior, since it 
creates a contradiction in Vaticanus 134, if there is “no 
standing and no sitting” in heaven, how cc 

mission to sit for one hour a day® It seen 
134 would have introdu h a complication to the formulation 
preserved in Bomber put the reference to standing) 


Therefore, the original version of the quotation must have included 


ron is given per 
unlikely that Vaticanus 











both stan 





ding and sitting 
Thus, the emphasis o: 
ce in Bomb 


sitting in Vaticanus 134, and toa much 
‘eflects an attempt to clarify the cause 








greater de 








d by the trait 





that angels do 
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of Metatron’s undoing, something which is unclear from Munict 
Probably aware of the tradition that angels cannot sit because they 
lack joints, the authors of Vatic 








s 134 and Bomberg focused on 
the motif of sitting in the quotation in section E. Bomberg repres 
the latest stage of the tradition since it cleans up the quotation in 
section E, by eliminating the apparent contradiction preserved in 
Vaticanus 134 

Having reconstructed the sequence of the talmudic recensions, 
Alexander turns his attention to the relationship between the talmu- 
dic accounts and the version of Metatron’s downfall in 3 Enoch 16 








3 Enoch 16:1-5 (Synopse §20): 


Rabbi Ishmael said: “Meta 
splendor of the highest heavea, said to me: 

At first I was sitting on a throne of glory at the er 
enth hekhal and I judged all the denizens of the hei 
fa of God, on the authority of the Holy One blessed be he. 1 dis 
tributed greatness, royalty, rank, rule, splendor, praise, diadem, 
crown, and glory to all the Princes of Kingdoms, when 1 sat in the 
heavenly court. And the Princes of Kingdoms stood beside me, to 
tiv right and to my left, by authority of the Holy One blessed be 
Te Bat when Aher came to gaze on the vision of the Merkabah and 
ict his eyes on me, he became frightened and trembled before me- 
And his soul was alarmed [to the point] of leaving him because of 
four, dread and terror of me, when he saw me when I was siting on 
a throne like a king, and ministering angels were standing beside me 
like servants and all the Princes of 
wurrounded me. And in th 
said: “Surely there are tv 


‘on, the Prince of Countenance, the 
































cdoms crowned with crowns 
same moment, he opened his mouth and 
powers in heaven.” Immediately a heav 
nly voice went out from before the Shekinah saying: “Return, back- 
Sliding children, except Aher.” In the same moment, ‘Anafiel 
YHWH, the glorified, splendid, endeared, wonderful, terrible, and 
dreadful Prince came at the dispatch of the Holy One blessed be he 
and struck me sixty lashes of light and stood me on my feet 









Although there are considerable differences between 3 Enoch 16 and 
the talmudic manuscripts, Alexander argues that “It is the central 
role of ‘sitting’ that allies 3 Enoch’s version of the story with that of 
Bomberg, and sets it apart from Munich 95. Of course once again 
the option is, in principle, open that both 3 Enoch and Bomberg 
drew on a corr tage in taking 
this line. It is much simpler to suppose that the author of 3 Enoch 








lost source, but there is no adva 





Tid, p. 62 
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16:1-5 knew and used the Bomberg version of the story.” Therefore, 
Alexander concludes that “3 Enoch is based on the Bomberg ve 
sion of the humbling of Metatron, ic. it derives from the latest stage 
in the evolution of the Talmudic tradition.” 

G. R. A. Morray-Jones has critically examined Alexander's model 
Although Morray-Jones accepts Alexander's reconstruction of the 
sequence of the talmudic manuscripts (as do I), he disagrees with 
Alexander's view of the relationship between the talmudic tradition 
and 3 Enoch 16. In MorrayJones’ view, it seems likely that the tal- 
mudic accounts represent a “softening” of an earlier, more radical 
tradition which is preserved in 3 Enoch. According to Morray-Jones, 
the cause of Aher’s error in 3 noch is not simply that Metatron was 
ated, as Alexander implies, but Metatron’s "godlike and glorious 
appearance as the enthroned ‘Grand Vizier’ of Heaven.” Since the 
talmudic redactors were sted in discouraging the most extreme 
forms of Metatron speculation, they eliminated all references to 
Metatron’s glorious and god-like appearance and, instead, charac- 
terized him as a less threatening celestial scribe. Morray-Jones con 
cludes that “the talmudic story in its earliest recension [ie. Munich 






























95], represents an abbreviated and heavily edited version of the orig: 
inal, which is more fully preserved at 3 Enoch 16." 

In order to shed further light on the tradition of Metatron’s down- 
fall, I would like to examine two additional sources. The 
sage is Synopse §672 
in the following way 











rst. pas- 
which explains the apostasy of Elisha ben Abuya 





Synopse $672 





And these are the men who entered the Pardes. 
ben Abuya cut the shoots.” Concerning him Scripture says 

outh, and so forth. They said when Elisha ben 
the Merkabah he saw Metatron to whom per 
‘istion was gices to sit and write down the merits of Israel for an hour a day. 








* Bid, p64, 
* Ibid 
Morray-Jones, “Hethalot Literature and Talmudic Tradition,” p. 30. 

Tid, p- 31, as Morray-Jones explains, “In the talmudic versions then, the st 
of Aher’s disastrous ens with Metatron is re-told in such a way as to mini 
mize and guard against precisely the kind of extravagent speculation concerning the 
glorious and Godslike appearance of the Lesser Lord; t 
Helhalot [i ¢ 3 Enooll". Indeed, Alexander, himelt, spec 
motivation behind the talmudie tr 
doing, but rather his glorious appe 











t i preserved in Sefer 
ates that the original 
don “may not have been what Metatron was 
nce.” See "S Enoch and the Talmud,” p. 62, 
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He said; “The sages have taught that on high there is no standing and 
no siting, no jealousy and no rivalry, and no neck and no affliction.” 
He contemplated [hirke} that perhaps there are two powers in heay 
en, Immediately they brought out Metatron to outside the Curtain 
Pargod) and struck him with sixty fiery lashes. And they gave 
Metatron permission to burn Elisha's merits. A heavenly voice went 
out and said: “Return, backsliding children, except for Aher 

[emphasis added] 





simila 








There are importa nd differences between this passage 
and the other versions of Metatron’s humbling. Unlike all the tal 
mudic manuscripts, Synopse §672 does not open its description with 
the line “Aher cut the shoots,” but, instead reads “Elisha ben 
‘Abuyah cut the shoots”. This reading jibes more closely with the ver 
sion of the Pardes account in Tosefta Hag. 2:4: “Elisha looked and 
cut the shoots” and is identical with the version in Song of Songs 

Rabbah to 1:4 
Synopse §672 states that Elisha “contemplated” (kirher) that perhaps 
there are two powers in heaven”. By contrast 3 Enoch 16 describes 
Aher as saying that “There are indeed two powers in heaven,” while 
all of the talmudic recensions have Aher declare “Perhaps — God 
forbid! — there are two powers.” 3 Enoch 16 and §672, therefore, 
the specific reference to the two powers in heaven, while the 
emper the declaration of Aher/Elisha 




















shar 
talmudic recensions and §6 
by adding the word “perhaps” (and in the case of the Talmud, “God 
forbid” 

Unlike either the talmudic manuscripts or 3 Enoch 16, §672 
describes Aher/Elisha as only contemplating rather than declaring his 
heretical idea, This feature may have been included to ameliorate 
the severity of Elisha’s sin or it may reflect the reluctance of the 
authors to even record such a heretical declaration, In any case, the 
implication of §672 is that even contemplating the existence of two 














powers in heaven is a sin, let alone actually declaring their existence 
Ithough the talmudic accounts do not explicitly declare where 
Metatron is located, the implication is that he is within the Pardes, 
since the opening line declares that “Four enleed the Pardes...” By 
contrast, 3 Enoch 16 describes Metatron as sitting at the entrance of 
the seventh hekhal (“palace”), the exact location where he 

enthroned by God in 3 Enoch 10. By contrast, §672 reinforces the 
idea that Metatron was in the Pardes when confronted by 

















The Palestinian Talmud Hag, 2: was “Aher looked and cur the shoots 
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Elisha/Aher, for it states that “they brought Metatron to outside the 
Curtain,” in order to whip him, a detail absent from the other ver- 





By introducing its account with the talmudic line, “Four who 
entered the Pardes,” §672 clearly indicates that the Pardes was the 
site of the episode (in contrast to 3 Enoch 16). Nevertheless, §672 
essentially glosses the talmudic tradition by adding that “Elisha ben 
Abuya descended to the Merkabah”. In doing so, §672 incorporates 
the Pardes account into the Merkabah tradition and preserves a par- 
allel with 3 Enoch 16, which states that “Aher came to gaze on the 
vision of the Merkabah.” Besides this reference to Elisha’s descent to 
the Merkabah, however, §672 lacks any obvious indications that it 
belongs to the Hekhalot genre, whereas 3 Enoch 16 clearly i 
its Hekhalot provenance in a number of ways.” 

Significantly, §672 reads like a Hebrew parallel to the Aramaic 
version in Vaticanus 134," Both passages include the reference to 
‘no standing and no sitting” and most strikingly, both declare that 
Metatron was given permission to “sit and write down the merits of 
ail which is absent from all other 





ticates 











Israel for one hour a day,” a de 





versions.” If we regard the reference to Elisha’s descent to the 
Merkabah as a gloss, whose function was to incorporate the passage 
into the Hekhalot genre, then we are faced with the conclusion that 
either §672 drew on Vaticanus 134 for its primary inspiration, that 





Vaticanus 134 drew on §672, or that both passages drew on a com 
mon source. It also seems likely that the version of the story pre- 
served in Bomberg was either unknown to the author of §672 or had 
not yet been formulated, 

As for the relationship between §672 and 3 Enoch 16, it appears 
on references to the Merkabah, and the 








‘two 





powers in heaven,” there are no other lexical links between the two 
passages. There is, however, 

Metatron being cast “outside 
sy, while in 3 Enoch 16, Metatron is portrayed as being enthtroned 
outside of the Curtain, at the entrance of the seventh hekhal, before 


the intriguing reference in §672 to 





Curtain” following Elisha’s ap 





With references to the seventh hekhal, the Merkabah, Anafiel, etc 
Despite the differences between them. In addition to'the ones I have already 
ie, it should be noted that §672 declares that “they gave Metatron per 
merits” a line which is absent fom all the other versions 

between the whipping of Metatron with fiery lashes 
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Aher encounters him. It is possible that each passage preserves a 
competing tradition (one negative; one positive) explaining how 
Metatron ended up at the entrance of God's abode, rather than 
inside it 

Do my observations concerning §672 shed light on the relationship 
ch 16 and the talmudic recensions? At the very least 








between 3 
they indicate that §672 was probably not influenced by the fin 
recension in MS Bomberg, which Alexander has argued underlies 

noch. On the other other hand, §672 also preserves 
ition which is either unaware of, or has chosen to 








the version in 3 
a Hekhalot tra 
suppress the glorious appearance of Metatron emphasized by 3 
Enoch 16. 

‘Our ability to reconstruct the relationship of the different versions 
is further complicated by the final Hekhalot witness to the tradition, 
Symopse §597 








Synopse §597 





Elisha ben Abuya said: When I ascended to the Pardes, I saw 
Akatriel Yah, God of Israel, Lord of hosts, sitting at the entrance of 
Pardes and one hundred and twenty myriads of minstering ai 
were surrounding him. As it is written: “Thousands upon thousands 








Served him and myriads upon myriads stood before him," [Daniel 
7:10}, When 1 saw them I was alarmed, I trembled, and 1 pushed 
myself and entered before the Holy One blessed be he. Lsaid to him 
“Master of the world, as you wrote in your Torah: “The heavens 
the Lord your God,” [Deut 
ent declares your handiwork, 
ne [God]. He said to me: “Elisha 









and the heavens of heavens belon 
10:14). And itis writen: “The firm 
[Psalm 19:2). [This implies} only o 
my son, did you come here only to find fault with my attributes 
hhather “al midsai}? Haven't you heard the proverb which goes. 














In §597, instead of encountering Metatron, as he does in the other 
zes I have examined, Elisha ben Abuya sees Akatriel Yah, God 
Lord of Hosts, sitting at the entrance of Pardes. Although 
argued that §597 does not belong to the tradi- 





passa 
of Isr 
it may therefore be 
tions concerning Metatron’s downfall, it is clear that this passage is 
related to the other accounts. 

Like Metatron, Akatriel is a highly ambivalent figure. §597 calls 
Akatriel “God of Israel, Lord of Hosts,” which seems to imply that 
Akatricl is God, except that later in the passage, Elisha actually 
enters Pardes and ¢ crs the Holy One blessed be he, the most 
common rabbinic title for God." A figure named Akatriel appears in 




















In fact, Hekhal 


sources often refer to exalted angels such as Alatriel and 
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a number of rabbinic and Hekhalot sources, In BT Berakhot 7a (Cf. 
parallel in Synopse §151), Akatriel is described as follows: 





R. Ishmael ben Elisha says: I once entered the innermost part [of the 
Sanctuary] to burn incense and saw Akatriel Yah, the Lord of Hosts, seat- 
ed upon a high and exalted throne. He said to me: “Ishmael, my son, bless 
me.” I replied: “May it be your will that your mercy will suppress your 
anger and your mercy will prevail over your other attributes [middoteha). 
And that you will act with your children according to the measure of mercy 
and on their behalf, stop short of the limit of strict justice.” And he nod- 














ded to me with his head. 


As Scholem noted, it cannot be determined from this passage 
whether “Akatriel, represents the name of an angel or the name of 
God Himself in one of the aspects of His glory as it is revealed upon 
the throne”."* In 3 Enock 15B, Akatriel YHWH of Hosts functions as 
a manifestation of God and is described as ordering Metatron to ful- 
fill the requests of Moses.” Akatriel appears in other Hekhalot pas- 
sages, as well, where he is characterized as God, an angel, or the 
secret name engraved on the divine throne or crown.” 

In order to fully appreciate the similarities and differences between 
$597 and the other accounts, I will analyze §597 in detail, Unlike 
§672 and the talmudic recensions, §597 does not begin with the line 
“Aher/Elisha ben Abuya cut the shoots,” Instead it opens with the 
line “Elisha ben Abuya said,” and portrays the episode as the first 
person testimony of Elisha ben Abuya, just as 3 Enoch 16 treats the 
episode as the first person testimony of Metatron (the other accounts 
are in the third person). These differences in narrative voice are 
important because they suggest a difference in perspective. By por- 


























traying him as a heavenly scribe rather than a glorious vice 





regent, the Talmud depicts Metatron as a more lowly figure than 3 
Enoch. The latter text's more sympathetic image of Metatron is r 
forced by his first person account of his heavenly meeting with Ah 





Metatron with name 
Wolfgang Fauth, “Tatr 
Mystik,” Journal forthe Stay of Fut 





x God in. more exoteric Jewish literature, Cr 


lund Metatron in der jadischen Merkabah 
2 1991 








In Smopse’§151 the same episode is described, except instead of burning 
incense, R. Ishmadl is “offering a merce on the altar” when he sees Akatril 
Jevish Grasticam, p. 51 discussion of the mythical significance ofthis pas 





da Laches, “Dei Natura Dei: On the Development of the Jevish 
tin Jaush Myth and Jestch Mestianion, Albany, 1993, pp. 10 


ce, Yeh 






The ident 
ported by Scholem, Jarish Gnostic 2, Odeberg, 3 Brack, ch. 15B, p 42,0. 4 
and Alexander, “3 (Hebrew Apocalypse off Enoch," p. 304 

The name Akatriel appears in a namber of Hekhalot passages, including §130, 
where itis probably a name for God; §188, where Akatriel s either God or an angel 





tion of Akatrel with God and not an angel in this passage is sup- 
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In 3 Enoch, we hear Metatron’s side of the story, as it were. Likewise, 
$597 provides us with Elisha ben Abuya’s perspective on what hap- 
pened when he ascended to Pardes and not coincidently, I would 
argue, §597 presents a much more sympathetic portrayal of Elisha 
ben Abuya. 

‘One way of explaining these differences is that both 3 Enoch and 
§597 represent voices from within Merkabah circles, whereas the 
Talmud may reflect a dissenting view from without the mystical tra 
dition or a more conservative voice from within the Merkabah 
movement." The use of first person voices establishes an empathe 
ic link between the reader (presumably a mystic, himself) and the fig- 
tures of Metatron and Elisha ben Abuya, respectively. This is signi 
icant given the broader phenomenon of identification within 
Merkabah mysticism, Thus, Metatron was once Enoch, who serves 
as a model for Rabbi Ishmael, who in turn serves as a model for the 
ferkabah texts. It is also important to note the dif- 
mudic account was intended 




















readers of the M 
ferent contexts of the accounts. The 
for a general audience, whereas the Hekhalot passages were written 
for a limited audience of mystical adepts. The Talmud’s version may 
therefore function as a warning to the general public aj 

sible dangers of Merkabah mysticism. 
§597 continues with Blisha’s declaration “When I ascended to the 
ts §597 with the 








st the pos- 


Pardes”. ‘The explicit re! 
talmudic accounts, which open with the line “Four entered (neline 
su) the Pardes” and with 3 Enoch, which states that “Aher came to 
gaze on the Merkabah.” Furt of the term “ascend- 
1” differentiates §597 from §672 which states that Elisha ben Abuya 
descended to the Merkabah.” Like §672 and the talmudic versions 
and unlike 3 Enoch 16, which refers to the hekhalot, §597 depicts the 
Pardes as the location of the episode. Yet, in striking contrast to 





rence to ascension contr 





























who receives prayers; §510 where Metatron is called Akatric!'s “servant” and 
Akatriel i imphity identified with God; Geniza fragment 19, which parallels $310; 
SS0L, where the name Akatrie! is engraved on God's crown and throne; §667, where 
SMatiel an angel in the fourth heaven, and §310 = §678, where Akatil is 
suane of an angel. Seholem has argued, Jesh Grastiaen, p. 54, that “to define 
Akatricl in this Way, as a secret name of the crown, seems to be'both a plausible 
snd a rational explanation of ts etymology.” William Roseanau, “Some on 
Akatriel,” Orient ated te Pos! Haupt, Bakimore, 1926, pp. 103-108, 
anives at the same conclusion. Scholer, ibid., n. $5, writes that Rosenau “has 
juosed" the correct explanation without being aware of existence of the variow 
FBssages in the Merkabah iteature and without mentioning Rashi, from whose 
Commentary he took i 

As T have suggested above, § 
tradition as MS Vaticanus 



























2 appears to belong to the same branch of the 
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$672, $597 does not add a gloss to integrate its account into the 
Hekhalot genre. Indeed, there is no mention of the Merkabah in 
$597, unlike in both §672 and 3 Enoch 

Strikingly, Elisha’s vision of Akatriel does not occur within the 
Pardes, as implied in the talmudic versions and §672, but at its 
entrance, a detail which jibes structurally with the location of 
Metatron at the entrance of the seventh hekhal in 3 Enoch, At this 
point, we might ask whether §597 has merely transformed the motif 
in 3 Enoch 16, transferring the locus of the encounter from the 
entrance of the seventh hekhal to the entrance of Pardes or whether 
there is another source which may have influenced its formulation, 
In fact, there is a pre-tal 
in $597.7 

Tn the Testament of Abrahi 
ascends to heaven and encou 
‘oplastos) seated on a th 














wudic tradition which parallels the location 





Recension A, (c. 100 CE), Abraham 
ters the proto-plast Adam (Gk. ho pro 
€ at the entrance of Paradise, Because of 
its many thematic connections to the Aher/Metatron tradition, I will 








cite chapter 11 at length and will italicize those phrases which are 
most significant for my comparison: 





Michael turned the ch: 
to the first gate of h 


and brought Abraham toward the east, 
aven. And Abraham saw... a man sealed an a 
golden throne. And the appearance of tht man was terrifying, like the Mester’ 
And when the wondrous one who was seated on the throne of 
ering through the strait gate, but many entering the 
mediately that wondrous man tore the hair of his 
cd of his checks, and he threw himself on the ground from 
‘his throne crying and wailing. And when he saw many souls entering 
through the strait gate, then he arvse from the earth and sat on his 
throne, very cheerfully rejoicing and exulting. Then Abraham asked the 
Commander-in-chief, “My lord Commander-in-chief, who ts this most 
eondrous man, who is elon... “This is the first-formed 
Adar who is in ry, and he looks at the world, since eve 
‘one has come from him. And when he sees many souls entering 
through the strait gate, the he arises and sits on his throne rejoicing 
and exulting cheerfully, because this strait gate is (the gate) of the 
righteous, which leads 'to life, and doe who ender Urough i! come int 
Paradise... And when he sees many souls entering the broad gate 
then he pulls the hair of his head and casts himself on the ground 
crying and wailing bitterly; for the broa 
sinners, which lea 






















head and the be 















med in such 























sto destruction and eternal punishment 














‘As Morray:Jones has noted: “This is analogous to the postion of Metatron in 
3 Enoch a precise parallel is found in a surviving fragment of a lest Hekhalot work 
be $997)" Tra tional Mysticism,” p. 17 

EP. Sa Testament of Abraham,” Recension A, in James Charlesworth, 





Preudepgrapha 
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Like Elisha ben Abuya in §597, Abraham encounters a 
being enthroned at the entrance of a heavenly place called 
Paradise/Pardes. The appearance of this enthroned being is “terri- 
fying, like the Master’s.” The terrifying character of the being in the 
Testament of Abraham parallels the depictions of Metatron and Akatriel 
in 3 Enoch and §597, respectively. Even more significantly, this being 
is described as resembling the “Master” — that is, God — precise- 
ly the source for the confusion in all of the versions of the 
Aher/Metatron tradition." 

Unlike Aher, Abraham possesses a heavenly guide in the form of 
Michael. This detail also differentiates Aher from R. Ishmael who is 
led through heaven by Metatron in 3 Enoch. Indeed, part of the 
polemical focus of the Aher/Metatron tradition may be directed 
against the practice of heavenly ascents without an angelic guide, 
perhaps indicating a desire to preserve an earlier lyptic model 
for ascents. Certainly, the presence of an angelic guide in the 
Testament of Abraham leads to a very different result. Rather than spec 
ulatin the enthroned being is a second God as in the 
‘Aher/Metatron tradition, Abraham wisely asks Michael to identify 
the mysterious figure: “Then Abraham asked..... who is this most 


orious 



























wondrous man, who is adomed in such glory?” 
The text links the enthroned figu 

beings into righteous and unrighteous camps 

the role of Metatron in the Talmud and §6 





to the separation of human 
a detail which recalls 
as a heavenly scribe 





who records the merits of Israel, ‘The Testament of Abraham also con- 


tains the elements of standing and sitting which feature so promi- 
nently in the Aher/Metatron tradition. A voluntary dethronement 
‘occurs in the Testament of Abraham when souls enter the broad gate 
signifying damnation, By contrast, the wondrous figure stands and 
re-enthrones himself when souls enter the narrow gate of righteous- 
ness. Although the reasons for enthronement and dethronement are 
different in the various versions of the Aher/Metatron tradition, the 
dynamic of standing and sitting is an intriguing parallel. Underlying 
all the sources is the sense that ¢ proper and improper times 
to sit and stand in heaven, Adam dethrones himself as a sign of 
mourning in the ‘Testament of Abraham, which employs the same motifs 
as the Aher/Metatron tradition to produce a different story 


















That the “Master” in chapter 11 of the Testamest of Abraham should be ident- 


is clear from chapter 8. 
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Another link between the Testament of Abraham and the Aher/ 
Metatron tradition involves the identification of the “wondrous” 
figure as the proto-plast Adam. Despite the fact that Cosmic Adam 
traditions originated in Jewish circles, extant Merkabah sources do 
not possess a Cosmic Adam tradition.® Nor do they explicitly 
identify Adam with Metatron, a link which is well documented in 
kabbalistic sources.” Nevertheless, several scholars have posited that 
an early tradition linking the two figures probably existed. According 
to Odeberg, this tradition was “obliterated” as a reaction against 
Mandaean speculation concerning the Primordial Man, although 
possible vestiges may still be found in Hekhalot literature.” By 
contrast, Idel prefers to view the suppression of the Cosmic, Adam 
tradition in Hekhalot circles as a product of “internal tension 


between different t ies in early Jewish mysticism,” rather than 














nd 
nostic or Mandaean speculation. 

The existence of a no longer extant tradition linking Metatron and 
Adam is supported by a number of sources which portray Adam as 
God's vice regent.” For example, in 2 Enoch 30:11 God declares 
concerning Adam: “And on the earth I assigned him to be a second 
angel, honored and great and glorious. And I assigned him to be 
king, to reign on the earth, and to have my wisdom. And there was 
nothing comparable to him on the earth, even among my cr 
that exist.” Indeed, there exists a rabbinic passage concernin 
with striking parallels to the Aher/Metatron tradition: 








as a reaction to 














eatures 


Adam 








Moshe Idel, “Enoch is Metatron,” p. 151 
* Tbid., pp. 156-157; Ch. Mopaik, Le Lave hibma dHémach ou Lier des palais, pp. 





54-55, 210; Oudeberg, 3 Enoch, p. 121-123. Moahe Idel has more recently written on 
what he calls the myth of Metatron in “Metatron: Notes on the Development of 
Mjth ix Judaism,” in Havivah Pedayah, ed, Mit in Judaim, Jerusalem, 1996 





(Hebrew): Unfortunately, Ide!’ essay came to iy attention a 
to press and Twas unable to include it in my discussion. 

3 Enoch, pp. 7 ly mention must be made of a possible 
vestige of the prenordal bang occuring in ch. 48C: "made 
hhim (Metatron) strong (or Mighty) in the time of the frst Adam. One might read 
in this statement an allusion to Metatron as connected with or being the Primordial 
rman, the ‘Adan Qadmon 

* “Enoch is Metatron,” p. 152. On the connection between Adam and Enoch, 
see pp. 135-156. 

As Jarl Fousum, The 
Adam wat made God's vice-king 





this book was coming 



















the Angel of the Lad p. 271, writes “That 
ner the creation is an old and widespread 
tradition which is elaborated upon particularly in the so-called Adam literature. 
The Adam literature consists of a group of accounts conceming Adam preserved in 
Greek, Syriac, Mandaic, Ethiopic, Armenian, and Slavonic, as well as The Apocalypse 
of Adam from Codex V of the Nag Hammadi Library 
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R. Hoshaya said: When the Holy One, blessed be He, created 
Adam, the ministering angels mistook him for a divine being and 
‘wished to utter the Sanctus before him. What does this resemble? A. 
king and a governor who sat in a chariot and his subjects wished to 
say to the king ‘Demind” but they did not know which one it was 
What did the king do? He pushed the governor out of the chariot, 
s0 they know who was the king. (Gmesis Rab 





In this pas 
appearance to the king confuses the latter’s subjects. The pa 
notes that both king and governor were sitting in a chariot, a parallel 
to the image of Metatron sitting like God in heaven, particularly 
since God is said to sit on a throne-chariot (cf. Ezekiel 1), The angels 
who wish to say the Smctus before Adam resemble Aher, who 
wondered whether Metatron was a “second power” in heaven. Just 
as Metatron is dethroned in the Aher/Metatron tradition, so Adam 
is tossed off the chariot in Genesis Rabbah, making it clear who is and 
isn't God. In terms of d the tradition preserved in Genesis 
Rabbah may stand somewhere inbetween the other sources. It may 
have fiunctioned as a polemic against the earlier tradition of the 
enthroned, glorious Adam whose appearance was “like the Master's” 
and as a bridge between the positive image of the enthroned vice 
regent figure and the more ambivalent image in the talmudic ver- 
sion of the Aher/Metatron tradition. 

Recension B of the Testament of Abraham preserves a different 
m's heavenly adventure. Instead of getting 
in this version Adam cries wh 
and laughs when he sees 


sage, Adam is compared to a governor whose similar 
able 





































version of Abrah 
throne as a sig 
sees a damned soul being led to destruct 
a soul entering the gate of life (ch. 8). And yet, Recension B 
preserves other details which may have influenced the development 
of the Aher/Metatron tradition. In chapter 10, Michael takes 
Abraham to Paradise. There Abraham sees a judge (whom ch. 11 
identifies as Abel) command another figure who “writes records” to 
present himself. The description of this figure suggests connections 
with both Metatron and Akatriel: 











the Aher/Metatron tradition, see. Saul 
Lieberman, “Metatron, the Name and His Functions,” p. 238. On 

ndition, see al ational Mysticism,” p.17; E 
ny "Yeridah la-Mekavah,”’p J, "Enoch is Metatron,” p. 153, 
he cites a pas iphabel of Agba, and p. 164, n. 18, where 
he discusses the Gawsit Rabboh passage 


* For discusions of this 
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‘The judge commanded the one who writes the records to come. And 
behold, (there came) cherubim bearing two books, and with them 
Was a Very enormous man. And he had on his head three crow 
and one crown was higher than the other two crowns. The 








are called the crowns of witness. And the man had in his hand a 
golden pen. 








Like Metatron in the Shir Qomah tradition, this figure is described 
as “a very enormous 4 Like Metatron and Akatriel, he is 
associated with a crown or crowns (indeed the very name Akatriel 
contains the Hebrew word for crown, feta). These crowns are called 
the “crowns of witness,” a title associated with Metatron (Heb. 
“witness”='ayd). Finally, the figure holds a pen in his hand, which 
suggests that he is a scribe like Metatron in the Talmudic version of 
the Aher/Metatron tradition, Chapter 1 makes the connection with 
Metatron stronger, for it identifies the figure with the pen as Enoch: 











And the one who produces (the evidence) is the teacher of heaven 
and earth and the scribe of righteousness, Enoch. For the Lord sent 
them here in order that they might record the sins and the righ 
deeds of each person. And Abraham said, “And how 

bear the weight of the souls, since he has not seen di 
can he give the sentence of all the souls?” And Michael 
were to give sentence concerning them, d not be accepted, 
But it is not Enoch’s business to give sentence; rather, the Lord is 
the one who gives sentence, and it is this one’s (Enoch's) task only 
to write. For Enoch prayed to the Lord saying, ‘Lord, I do not want 



























to give the sentence of the souls, lest I beco 
someone.’ And the Lord said to Enoch, ‘I shall c 








nmand you £0 
write the sins of a soul that makes atonement, and it will enter into 
life. And if the soul has not made atonement and repented, you will 
find its sins (already) written, and it will be cast into punishment." 








This intriguing passage emphasizes that while Enoch has been 
granted the authority to function as a scribe, he cannot sentence the 
souls, since this responsibility is reserved for God. Moreover, Enoch 
is only allowed to record the sins of people who have already atoned 
and repented and not the sins which are still ‘outstanding.’ ‘These 
motifs are remarkably similar to the description of Metatron in the 
Talmudic version of the Aher/Metatron tradition. In the Talmud, 
Metatron is described as “recording the merits of Israel,” which 








‘estament of Abraham,” Recension B, in James Charlesworth, 
Praudepigraph, p. 900. 
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jibes with the notion of only recording sins which ready been 
‘atoned for. Like the Testament of Abrakam, the Talmud does not depict 
this scribal figure as possessing the authority of a judge. Indeed, the 
Talmud’s attack on Metatron’s sitting may be an implicit reje 
of this kind of authority. Whereas Metatron makes the mistake of 
appearing like he possesses the authority of a divine figure rather 
than a mere scribe, in this passage, Enoch makes it clear that he 
does “not want to give sentence.” Thus, the tales employ similar 
motifs to different ends. In the Talmud, Metatron appears as a 
careless figure at best and a hubristic one at worst; in the Testament 
of Abraham, Enoch explicitly humbles himself and rejects the kind of 
authority which is the unique possession of God. While it is possible 

the different versions 























that these thematic parallels are coincident 
of the Aher/Metatron tradition may also have adopted and 
transformed elements from both recensions of the Testament of 
Abraham, a work which probably originated in the first century CE. 

to §597, we find that Akatriel is described as “sitting 
hundred and twenty myriads of ministering angels were 











and “9 
surrounding him. As it is written: ‘Thousands upon thousands served 
him and myriads upon myriads stood before him.’ [Daniel 7:10] In 
§597, Akatricl is not merely sitting, but is enthroned, just as 
Metatron is in 3 Enoch 16. Indeed, both passages reflect the image 
of the divine judge or atig yomin in Daniel 7:10, although 3 Enoch 16 
ants and 











“and ministering angels were standing beside me like se 
all the Princes of Kingdoms crowned with crowns surrounded me”) 
only implicitly draws on this Vorlage, while §597 explicitly cites the 
biblical lemma. 

‘What does this parallel imply about the relationship of 3 Buock 16 
and §597? Of course, both sources may have independently decided 
in Daniel 7:10 in order to 








to employ the image of the atig yom 
characterize their respective supra- 

parallels (and we will see more below) between the accounts allude 
to a closer relationship. Either both passages drew on a common 
tradition which depicted the subject of Elisha/Aher’s vision as the 
enthroned vice regent, or one passage was influenced by the other 
We have already seen one case in which §597 appears to have 
tif shared by 3 Enoch 16, namely 
cing at the entrance of Pardes or 
ather than at the entrance 





ngelic figures. Yet, the other 














preserved an earlier form of 
the location of the angelic 
Paradise (as in the Tostament of Abraha 
of the seventh hekhal 

Determining which passage preserves the earlier depiction of 
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the enthroned vice regent figure is more difficult. On the one hand, 
§597 may represent an carlier version because it is more compact 
and because it explicitly quotes Daniel 7. As the tradition developed 
it may have expanded to include more details of the angelic vice 
regent’s glorious appearance; and as the formulation became more 
elaborate, the originally explicit connection with the biblical lemma 
may have been ommitted in favor of a more creative reworking. Of 
course, it is also possible that the author of §597 opted for a more 
concise formulation and therefore eliminated what he considered to 
be the excessive detail of the earlier tradition. 

A further parallel between §597 and 3 Enoch 16 is the fear which 
the angelic vice regent figure inspires in the human observer. §597 
states that after Elisha saw Akatriel and his angelic host, he 
announced: “I was alarmed, I trembled,” while 3 Enoch states’ that 
after Aher saw Metatron and his host: “he became frightened 
and trembled... his soul was alarmed”, ‘This element of fear is 
completely absent from §672 and from the talmudic recens 
Indeed, these accounts do not portray Metatron in a particularly 
awe inspiring manner 

Metatron’s glorious, terrifying appearance provides the most 
reasonable explanation for Aher’s confusion 
we may reconstruct the relationship betwe 



































this conclusion 
n 3 Enoch 16 and the 
talmudic recensions as follows.” Initially, the tradition of Metatron’s 
humbling was motivated by his glorious appearance, which quite 
reasonably caused Aher to consider him a second divinity. Indeed, 
in 3 Enoch 16, Aher confidently declares “Surely there are two 
powers in heaven.” As the earliest recension of the talmudic 
tradition, Munich 95 represents the most severe attempt to suppress 
any hint of Metatron’s glorious appearance. In its general zeal to 
counteract the i 
however, Munich 95 also eliminated any specific reason for Aher's 
confusion. Therefore the talmudic authors of Vaticanus 134 and 
Bomberg emphasized Metatron’s sitting, a motif which echoed the 
enthronement of Metatron in the earlier tradition. The new focus on 
sitting had the advantage of implicitly attacking Metatron’s 
enthronement without actually describing it in glorious terms. In 
contrast to the talmudic recensions, 3 Enock 16 does not reject 

















age of Metatron as an angelic vice regent, 

















Although T arrived at the basic elements of my reconstruction before 
Morray-Jones’ article “Hekhalot Literature 
nevertheles indebted to his cogent model for certain 


-ading. 
Talmudic. Tradition,” Tam 
of my fi 
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Metatron’s glorious appearance and enthronement. Instead it argues 
that despite Metatron’s godlike qualities, we should not mistake him 
for another god. In other words, 3 Enock 16 accepts the image of 
Metatron as an enthroned vice regent but warns against confusing 
the angelic vice regent with another god. By contrast, the talmudic 
authors were entirely opposed to Metatron’s glorious appearance, 
and therefore focused on another tradition (also linked with Enoch) 
that characterized Metatron as a scribe. The implicit goal of the 
talmudic versions is to combat Metatron’s vice regency altogether. 
The assumptions and goals of 3 Enech 16 and the talmudic 
recensions are therefore quite different, even contradictory. By 
suggesting this reconstruction I am not arguing that the actual text 
of 3 Enoch 16 is earlier than the Talmud but that its depiction 
preserves an earlier form of the tradition. 

If the relationship between 3 Enoch 16 and the talmudic tradition 
appears clearer, we are still faced with the equally vexing problem 
of the relationship between 3 Enoch 16 and §597." Although 
Elisha/Aher is described as alarmed and trembling with fear in both 
3 Enoch and §597, his subsequent reaction differs significantly in each 
account, In 3 Enoch 16, like in the other versions, Aher’s vision is 
followed by his heretical declaration. By contrast, §597 preserves a 
stunning detail: “I pushed myself and entered before the Holy One 
blessed be He.” In other words, Elisha actually encounters God 
when he enters Pardes, a far more radical idea than encountering 
Metatron or Akatriel, no matter how glorious they are. Thus, §597 
preserves the most extreme depiction of the mystical experience 
achieved by Elisha/Aher. Once again, we must ask whether this 
feature reflects a la 
pressed in later accounts. 

Instead of immediately uttering a heretical “two powers! 
declaration, in §597 Elisha actually speaks with the Holy One blessed 
be He. This is an amazing event which recalls the relationship 
between God and Moses at Sinai, more than it does the relationship 
between God and the Merkabah mystic in the seventh hekhal 
Although the tenor of Elisha’s words indicates that the glorious 
appearance of Akatriel has troubled him, unlike in the other 
accounts, Elisha does not declare that there may be, or are, “two 
Quite the contrary, he addresses God as the “Master of the 


























addition, or an earlier element which was sup- 














powers 


% As T mentioned above, §672 appears to be related to MS Vaticanus 134 
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world,” and cites two carefilly chosen verses from “Your Torah” 
which support the uniqueness of God's authority 

The first of these verses, Deuteronomy 10:14, forms part of the 
divine instructions which Moses transmits to Israel following his 
second sojourn on Mount Sinai. If the depiction of Elisha’s ascent 
and dialogue with God are at least partially inspired by the traditions 
of Moses’ paradigmatic ascent and dialogue with God, then it is no 
cident that the author of §597 places Moses’ words on Elisha’s lips. 
Secondly, Deut. 10:14 was a common proof-text for the 














xistence of 
three heavens, since it repeats the word “heavens” three times.” 
Why is the reference to three heavens significant? W 
answer this question if we assume that the author of §597 identified 
the Pardes as the third heaven.” Therefore, by reciting the verse, 
heavens belong to the Lord your 
aing that all th ns belong solely to God, 
and another divine being, ie. Akatriel. The 
ond verse cited by Elisha is also significant. Although Elisha only 
cites the second half of Psalms 19:2, as is offen the case, the 
unquoted part of the verse is at least as important: “The heavens 
declare the Glory of God”. Once again the emphasis of the verse is 
1e heavens. 








The heavens and heavens 
God," Elisha is 
rather than t 




















‘on the sole dominion of God over 

After reciting these verses, Elisha declares ‘chad bilead or “only 
one", In other words, rather than declaring the existence of “two 
powers,” Elisha emphasizes the uniqueness of God. ‘Thus, Elisha 








challenges God to explain the incongruency between the 
monotheism which he knows to be true and the godlike appearance 
of Akatriel. In this formulation, the onus falls on God’s shoulders to 
explain the apparant discrepency, rather than on Elisha for having 
hypothesized the existence of two deities or Akatriel for having 
appeared like another deity. This interpretation is supported by 














3od’s response to Elisha’s declaration. Instead of a heavenly voice 
declaring “Return, backsliding children, except Aher,” God 
addresses Elisha. Although God criticizes Elisha for “coming only to 
find fault,” he acts more like a father instructing a wayward child 





Ce, for example, R. Judah's we of Devt. 10:14 in BT Hag. 12b, 
* In Jesh Grosicom, pp. 14-19, Scholem argued, largely on the basis of parallels 
with Paul's account in Il Corinthians, that the Pardes should be equated with the 
third heaven. Peter Schafer, "New’ Testament and Hekhalot Literature: ‘The 
Joumey into Heaven in Paul and Merkabah Mysticim,” challenges Scholem’s 
position. “The identification of Parade at the third heaven is. common in 
apocalyptic sources, cf. Testament of Abraham 11; Lif of Adam and Bue 3734-5 {Crock 
2 Enoch 8-9, 
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(God calls Elisha 
enlighten him), rather th; 
as in the other accounts. 

The specific phrasing of God's criticism of Blisha is extremely 
significant: “did you come here only to find fault with my attributes 
[le-harker ‘al middotai]?” As we saw above, in BT Ber. 7a, R. Ishmael 
prays that Akatriel’s “mercy may prevail over your other attributes 
[middotekha]”. Thus, the attributes or middot of mercy and justice were 
specifically associated with Akatriel in at least one tradition, It is 
possible that §597 depicts Akatriel as the hypostatic embodiment of 
the attributes of mercy and justice, an interpretation supported by 
the depiction of Akatriel as the enthroned judge from Daniel 7:10. 
Yet, in other sources, the term middot refers not to God’s attribute 


y son” and recites a proverb in order to 
distant, angry deity rebuking a heretic 


























but’ to His “measures,” ie. to His Shiur Qomak. Instead 
representing God's attributes, therefore, Akatriel may function as the 
hypostatic embodiment of God's form in §597. Whichever 
interpretation is correct, the jist of gentle rebuke of Elisha is 
not to condemn Akatriel (and certainly not to whip him with Gery 
lashes), but to defend him, In other words, §597 does not attempt to 





undermine the existence of an angelic vice re 





put to support 
such a conception. 

It is also noteworthy that in §597 God asks Elisha whether he 
came “to find fault,” which in the original Hebrew is expressed by 








the verb le-harker, Above we mentioned th: 
hirker to depict the heretical activity of Elisha, i.e. “He contemplated 
[hirha| that perhaps there are two powers in heaven.” Thus, both 
§597 and §672 employ the same verb to describe Elish 
Pardes, In other sources, the term specifically refers to idolatrous or 


§672 employs the word 











sexually impure thoughts.” The first connotation is relevant for both 
§597 and §67 
the former passage is ‘‘to find fault,” whereas in the latter, it is “to 
contemplate”.” Is it a coincidence that both passages employ the 
same verb in parallel contexts, did they draw on a common tradi- 
tion, or did one formulation influence the other? 

Indeed, how can one explain the provenance of a passage which 
barely criticizes Elisha, defends Akatriel, and yet is clearly related to 





even though the more precise sense of the verb in 














of God, 


N, Dahl and A. Segal, “Philo and the Rabbis on the Na 
for Study of Judaism 11, 1978, have extensively explored the tra 
God and Hie attribute 

* CE BT Ber. 12b; Nidd. 13b; Yoma 


" Both meanings are attested 














Tterature, of Jastrow, p. 966. 
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well attested tradition which harshly punishes both Elisha and 
Akatriel’s counterpart, Metatron? In my opinion, the most plausible 
explanations are also the most radical. That is, either §597 preserves 
the earliest form of a tradition which was later linked with Metatron, 
or it represents a late attempt to rehabilitate both Elisha and the 
angelic being he encounters. 

Thave already observed that §597 probably preserves at least one 
pre-Talmudic tradition, namely the enthronement of God's vice 
regent at the entrance of Paradise in the Testament of Abraham. At 
present, I will examine other indications that §597 may reflect a pre- 
Talmudic stage of the tradition. §597 lacks the stinging portrayal of 
Elisha as an arch-heretic and also omits another feature which all 
the other accounts preserve: the identification of Elisha ben Abuya 
as Aher. In the talmudic recensions and 3 Enoch 16, Aher is cited 
throughout as the name of the individual who encounters Mctatron; 
in §672, Elisha ben Abuya is described as seeing Metatron, and is 
only called Aher after his heretical “two powers” declaration, In 
§597, however, the only name mentioned is Elisha ben Abuya; Aher 
does not appear at all. Likewise, in all the accounts besides §597, the 
character who encounters Metatron is condemned by a heavenly 
voice with the phrase “Return, backsliding children, except / 

The only possible explanations for the absence of the name Aher 
in §597 are that the author knew of the tradition identifying Elisha 
as Aher and chose to suppress it, or that he was unaware of this 
tradition. If the latter suggestion is correct, then the episode 
7 must be older than, or somehow unaware of, all 
have examined. In addition, it must be older 







































preserved in § 
the other accounts w 
or unaware of the Palestinian Talmud’s version of the Parde 
account, since in PT Hag. 77b 11., the name Aher is already 
attributed to Elisha, Significantly, the Tosefta manuscripts all employ 
the name Elisha (except for MS Erfurt) and appear to be unaware 
of the name Aher. Yet, the Tosefa still condemns Elisha by 
declaring that: “Elisha looked and cut the shoots.” Unlike the 
Tosefta or the other accounts, §597 docs not mention that 
Blisha/Aher “cut the shoots”. Once again, we must ask whether this 
means that §597 preserves an earlier tradition, or whether the author 
ware of, or chose to omit, this motif 




















* The ubimate source for this quote is probably the Palestinian Talmud Hag. 
77, Significandy, the formulation tn the PT does not include the name Aher, but 
reads "Return, ba dren, except for Blisha ben Abuya, for he knew my 


power yet rebelled 3 
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Besides the elements which I have already discussed, there are 
several additional features which support an_early origin for the 
tradition in §597. Unlike §672 or 3 Enoch 16, §597 gives no evidence 
of having been integrated into the Hekhalot tradition of descent to 
the Merkabah. 3 Enoch 16 explicitly mentions the “seventh hekhal,” 
and relates that “Aher came to gaze on the vision of the Merkabah,” 
whereas §672 states, “when Elisha ben Abuya descended to the 
Merkabah”, §597 lacks any references to the Merkabah or to the 
Hekhalot and instead reads like a talmudic tradition in its emphasis 
on the Pardes, and its prolific citation of biblical proof-texts, none of 
which are cited in the other accounts. 

Therefore, we are faced with considerable evidence that §597 














preserves an early tradition. Nevertheless, as 1 mentioned above, 
there is another potential solution to the problems presented by 
§597, Instead of preserving the earliest form of the tradition, §597 
may actually represent a late composition. If so, then the author of 
§597 chose to suppress or simply ignore otherwise universally 
attested motifs (such as the name Aber, the re 
backsliding children,” and “two powers,” etc.) in order to paint an 
extremely different portrait of the characters involved. This portrait 
did not involve Metatron, but another supra-angelic being, Akatric 
who may have replaced Metatron because the author considered 
him to be the rightful angelic vice r 
considered Akatriel to be another name for Metatron. If it is late the 
formulation may reflect the work of the German Pietists, who played 
a critical role in the redaction and transmission of the Hekhalot 




















nt or merely because he 














rial 

Unlike the authors of the talmudic recensions and §672, and to an 
en greater degree than the author of 3 Enoch 16, the author of 
§597 defended the angelic vice regent in his account. The 
Tehabilitation of the vice regent figure may have been one of the 
motivations for the changes made in §597. Yet, in addition to 
defending the vice regent, the author only mildly condemned Elisha 
for pointing out an apparent tension between what Elisha saw (a 
godlike figure) and what he knew to be the truth as stated in the 

Torah (the uniqueness of God). Why would the author have wanted 
to rehabilitate the figure of Elisha? 

MorrayJones has written “that what the talmudic redactors 
sought..... to suppress was a certain form of speculation concerning 
the angel Metatron as ‘Lesser LORD’ and enthroned Vice-Regent 
in heaven — and not the practice of heavenly ascents or Hekhalot 
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mysticism as such.” Although I agree completely that the talmudic 
redactors wished to suppress the tradition of Metatron as enthroned 
vice regent, I would like to re-examine the question of whether they 
sought to suppress or at least undermine the practice of heavenly 
ascents. Clearly, the Talmud does not seck to completely suppress 
the practice of heavenly ascent, for it indicates that R. Akiba 
ascended and descended safely. Yet, by undermining the tradition of 
Metatron’s heavenly enthronement the talmudic redactors were 
implicitly attacking the view that the Merkabah mystic could ascend 















to heaven and repea 
originally undergone by Enoch-Metatron. This message is reinforced 
by the transformation of Aher into the arch-heretic. One imagines 
that most people hearing or reading this account would becor 
wary of heavenly ascent and visionary experience. If this 
reconstruction is correct, then the author of §597 may have 
rehabilitated the angelic vice regent and Elisha in order to 
rehabilitate a central goal of Merka 
vision of God's Glory and the enthronement and angelification 





the process of enthronement and angelification 














h mysticism, itself, ie. the 





which accompanies it 
Although both solutions have their merits, my own preference is 
for the former, namely, that §59 iest form of a 
tradition which originally concerned Akatriel and only later was 
transferred to Metatron. My primary reason for supporting this 
model is its greater simplicity; futhermore, it better explains certain 
eatures, such as Akatrie!'s enthronement at the entrance of 





preserves the ea 











archaic 
Pardes." In either case, §597 raises many basic methodologic 
questions for our understanding of Hekhalot literature. On what 
basis does §597 belong to the Hekhalot genre? It lacks any references 
to the Hekhalot or the Merkabah. It depicts an angelic figure, but 
so do many rabbinic passages. It describes Elisha as ascending to 
heaven, but the Talmud implies this as well. Indeed, as mentioned 
above, §597 reads more like a rabbinic passage than a Hekhalot one. 
My analysis has shown that it is possible to suggest a redactional 
sequence of the various rabbinic and Hekhalot versions of a 
particular tradition, yet, it is sometimes more difficult to identify the 











derives from 3 Exch 16's description 
why would the author of 

the seventh heal to 
Create what appeared to 
plicated explanation 









event, 
mn. Once again, however, 
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particular genre to which a passage belongs. Essentially, the 
Gistinction between rabbinic and Hekhalot literature may be much 
less concrete and far more heuristic previously accepted, 
‘As I have argued, the talmudic account of Metatron’s downfall 
implicli ss the tradition of the heavenly enthronement 
and glorious appearance of an angelic vice regent figure. By contrast 
the versions of the episode preserved in 3 Enoch 16 and §597 do not 
seek to negate the image of the enthroned vice regent, but rather, to 
inst viewing this figure as a second God, despite his glorious 

















appearance 

Ultimately, the Vorlage for Metatron’s humbling may be the 
biblical, intertestamental, and rabbinic tradition-complex which 
depicts ‘a human or angelic being as attempting (and failing) to attain 
divine status. Thus, in Isaiah 14:12-15, we read: 








One, Son of Dawn 
dh, © vanquisher of 
climb to the sky; 
Higher than the stars of God I will set my throne, I will sit in the 
mount of assembly, On the Summit of Zaphon, I will mount the 
back of a cloud. 1 will match the Most High.” Instead, you are 
brought down to Sheol, to the bottom of the Pit 


How are you fallen from heaven, O Shini 
{Vulgate = Lucifer]. How are you felled t 
nations! Once you thought in your heart 



















And in Ezekiel 28:1-8 


The word of the Lord came to me. O mortal, say to the prince of 
Tyre: ‘Thus said the Lord God: “Because you have been so haughty 
and have said, ‘Iam a god; I sit enthroned like a god in the heart 
Of the seas,’ whereas you are not a god but a man, though you 
de ind to a god’s.... they shall strike down your 
spl 





med your 
dor. They shall bring you down to the Pit 





Significantly, in a passage which recalls the dethronement of 
Metatron in Pardes, Ezekiel 28 links the of Tyre with Adam:"* 











You were the seal of perfection, full of wisdom and flawless in 
beauty. You were in Eden, the garden of God... I created you as 
a cherub with outstretched shielding wings... You grew haughty 
because of your beauty, you debased your wisdom for the sake of 


your splendor. I have cast you to the ground 














On the mythological background of Isaiah 14, cf B.S. Childs, Myth and Re 
in the Old Testament, London, 1960, pp. 61 

"On this identification sce, H, G. May, “The King of the Garden of Edeo,” in 
Jeadls Prophetic Heritage Essays in Hones of james Mulenbrg, eds. B. W. Anderion and 
AN Herron, Londen, 1962, pp. 165-176, Nils Dabl, "The Arrogant Archon,” p. 
703. 
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The tradition of Metatron’s downfall clearly echoes these biblical 
passages.” Isaiah 14 and Ezekiel 28 wam against another figure 
enthroning himself on high and challenging the unique authority of 
God. Indeed, the talmudic authors may have viewed Metatron 
contemporary version of the “Son of Dawn"/"King 
Accordingly, they ensured that like his biblical predecessors, 
Metatron was dethroned by God and his divinity explicitly rejected 
Further inspiration for the demotion of Metatron may have come 
from the well attested intertestamental tradition of a Fallen Angel 
whose sin involved heavenly enthronement.” Thus, in 2 Enoch 29, 
we read that: “one from the order of angels, having turned awa 
with the order that was under him, conceived an impossible thought, 
to place his throne higher than the clouds above the earth, that he 
might become equal in rank to my power. And I threw him out from 
the height.” Besides the common motif of angelic enthronement 
and forcible dethronement, the link between Metatron and the falle 


























* As several se 
tely derive from the ancient Ca 


have argued, the tradition of the fallen angel may ultimat 
nite figure of Athtar, who attempted to fill the 

















throne of Baal but failed and subsequently had to descend and rule the underworld, 
LR. Clapharn, Senchumathon: The ‘First Tao Ojcls, Ph.D. duseration, Harvard 
University, 1969, pp. 150-153; Francis Fallon, ‘The Enthnnement of Sabaoth: Fauish 
Elonents in Gnoste Creation Myths, Lexden, 1978, p. 27 

On the King of Tyre in later Jewish sources, cf Faces ofthe Chariot, pp. 24 





and Mahan 





‘On fallen angels, cf Leo Jun 
Litaatue, Philadelphia, 1926, Be 
On p. 124, Bamberger discuses E 


Falls Aye Jen, Ch 
nd Bamberger, Falls Ans, Philadelphia, 1 

ate with Metatron, but he docs n 
atemps to iterpret the account in light of fallen angel traditions. ‘On the 

aiaship of the fallen angel tration, the tradition of a haughty ruler wh 

med to bea god, and the Antichrist tradition, ef A. Yarbro Calin, The Combat 
Myth nthe Boo f Raton, Missoula, Montana, 1976, p- 81, with nn. 19-14; 162, 
with m.27; 166-168; 178-183. Also, Nib Dab, “The Arrogant Archon” pp 708 
705. David Halperin, “Ascension or Invasion: Implications tthe Heavealy Journey 
in Ancient Jodatam,” Rego 18, 1968, interprets te ascension radtions coscorminy, 
Moses and Mctatron at postive structural variations of the negative tradiion of 





has er 


























Lucifer's ascent and subsequent downfall. On p. 56, Halperin writes “To. sum up: 
the ascending hero, in all of his avatars — Enoch, Abraham, Moses and Enoch« 
Metatron — is Lucifer, viewed this time in a positive light and permitted to 


triumph. Lucifer is thou down to Sh’ol, tothe dips of the pit Moses vanquishes the 














angels and grasps the throne of God. Metatron carries Moses’ succes to a degree 
that matches Lucifer’s fantasies” Halperin docs not mention the tradition, of 
Me ‘own demotion, which seems downfall of Lucifer 
Consequently, he only portrays Metatron’s enthronement in heaven as a positive 
motif, whereas it was dearly viewed negatively or at least ambivalently by some 


“ See the parallel in The Life of Adam and Eve 15:2. For other sources, ef. Fl 
Andersen, “2 (Slavonic Apocalypse of) Enoch,” in The Old Testament Pirudepra 
Vol. I, p. 149, nm. ij 
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3, where Enoch 





angels may have been intensified by J) Enoch 12 
intercedes on behalf of the fallen angels 

AAs a segue into the next chapter, a final parallel to the downfall of 
Metatron. may be found in Gnostic traditions concerning the 
Demiurge or what Nils Dahl has called “The Myth of the Arrogant 
Ruler”. As Dahl and other scholars have argued, the downfall of 
the Gnostic Demiurge, commonly known as Ialdabaoth, Samael, or 
Saklas, is also related to the forementioned biblical and inter- 
testamental traditions conceming the haughty human or angelic 
being who falsely claims to be a god. 

Like Metatron, the Demiurge is rebuked in a number of Gnostic 
texts by “a voice from above” which declares: “You are mistaken, 
Samael,” or “Do not lic, Ialdabaoth."* Unlike the Aher/Metatron 
tradition which emphasizes the unique authority of the biblical God, 
the Gnostic sources actually seek to undermine the God of the Bible 
by identifying him with the Demiurge" The point of the 
Aher/M dition is to differentiate Metatron from the God 
of Judaism; the point of the Gnostic sources is to differentiate th 
God of Israel (ie, the Demiurge) from the higher God of the 
Pleroma, Despite their divergent theologies, the Gnostic and Jewish 
sources resemble one another in a very important respect: both 
st_a lower figure who may be easily 









































function as polemics aj 
mistaken for the one, true God. 

In the next chapter, I will examine two vice regent figures 
Sabaoth and Abathur, who like Akatriel in §597 and Metatron in 3 
Enoch 16, are depicted as judges enthroned at the entrance of the 
divine dwelling. The existence of this cross cultural phenomenon 
may have influenced the authors of the Talmudic version of the 
‘Aher/Metatron tradition to polemicize against such a figure with 
Jewish circles. The closeness of the Hekhalot depictions of Metatron 
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CE. Hyposass ofthe Archons B6:52-87:45 94 
‘rogant Archon,” pp. 693-594 


103:15-18; Irenaeus, Haer. 1.30.6. Dahl, “The 




















includes the rebuke’ of the Demiurge as part of the pattern of the myth of the 
arrogant ruler in Gnosticism 

The Arrog writes: “The mythopoctic 
polemic isnot directed ag inst the symbolic oF 








adversary of the p against the religious hero of & 
ihestic opponent 





teschatologic 
heretical group, but against the Ge 
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and Akatriel to the Gnostic and Mandacan traditions could easily 
have raised the suspicions of the Talmud’s authors. Rather than 
explicitly declaring th 
heretical, however, they far more subtle 
attack, Even in his avatar as a scribe allowed to sit in heaven to write 
down Israel's merits 





belief in an enthroned vice regent was 


ay have formulated 








d not as a glorious, enthroned vice regent, 
Metatron was a dangerous figure, whose appearance could cause 
confusion and lead to heresy. Aher then becomes the symbol of 
those Jews whose ditheistic or binitarian belief in an angelic vice 
regent too closely resembles the beliefs of Gnostics and Mandacans 
Perhaps even the reference to “no standing and no sitting, 

appearing in the earliest Talm 
polemical context for as Michael Williams has shown, standing was 
a positive sign of stability in many Gnostic sources.** As Zostrianos 






ic manuscripts reflects this 





declares, “I became a root-seeing angel and stood upon the first 





on which is the fourth... I stood upon the second acon which is 
the third... I stood upon the third acon which is the second.” 
Zostrianas 6:20-7:10) Thus, in its most conservative formulation the 
Talmudic episode attacks both heavenly enthronement and the 
tradition of standing in heaven, actions which are linked to 
angelification or divinization in Gnostic and Hekhalot sources alike 

T conclude this discussion with a final tradition concerning 














Metatron, The passage appears in the midrashic collection called 
Lamentations Rabbah and follows a description of God lamenting the 
descruction of the Temple in Jerusalem and the exile of his 
Shekinah: 





moment Metatron entered and fell on his face and said 
Master of the Universe, I will ery so that you don't 
have to ery.” He [God] replied, "If you don’t let me cry now T will 
enter a place where you don’t have the authority [reshul] to enter 
and I wall cry, as itis said, “If you do not heed, My soul will weep 
in the s se of your arrogance [Jeremiah 13:17] 














In this po 
of respect, 


ignant encounter, Metatron bows down to God as a sign 
sharp contrast to his action in the Aher/Metatron 
tradition. At first glance, Metatron’s suggestion that he weep in 
God's stead appears to reflect positively on Metatron: he is 


volunteering to perform an activity which is ei 














her painful or 
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inappropriate for God. And yet God's response hints that Metatron 
may have overstepped his boundaries once again. Rather than 
epting Metatron’s offer, God tells Metatron that unless he leaves 
him in peace, God will retreat to a place where Metatron is unable 

jority”) to follow. The Hebrew term used 






fit. does not have the “au 
is the same word employed by Aher in his infamous “two powers” 
statement. Whether or not we hear an echo of the Aher/Metatron 
tradition in God's response, it is clear that Metatron has been 





rebuked for assuming too much authority. This is also suggested by 
the biblical proof text which in the original context refers to Is 
arrogance” as the source of God’s sadness, while in the midrashic 
re-reading Metatron’s arrogance has become the catalyst for God 
removing himself to a hidden place to cry. Once again, Metatron 
has literally been put in this place 

Ind gues that God, rather than 
Metatron — the angel typically in charge of Israel — will personally 
mourn for the destruct his Temple and the exile of his 
Presence from his people. By affirming that God, and not Metatron, 
will mourn, the text rejects the importance of intermediaries and 
id for the primacy of the direct relationship between 
s the catastrophe (the destruction 














this powerful passage 














argues inst 
God and Israel, even as it descrit 
of the Temple) which threatens this relationship. ‘Thus, we have seen 
texts which treat Metatron as a positive symbol of the human ability 
to breach the distance with God, others which understand Metatron 











as a threat to what they consider the proper boundaries between 
God and his creatures, and still others which imply that Metatron 
functions as an obstacle in the way of a direct relationship between 


God and people, as in this final passage 











CHAPTER FIVE 
ABATHUR’S LAMENT 


Like Merkabah mysticism, Mandacism and Gnosticism developed 
their own myths of vice regency, incorporating many of the same 
themes and transforming a common pool of biblical and apocalyptic 
traditions. As in the case of the Jewish sources, Gnostic and 
Mandaean texts depict the vice regent as a figure who both crosses 
and reinforces boundaries and categories, Examining these 








and 
ion. In the following 
chapters, I will focus on two vice regent figures, Abathur and 
Sabaoth. Because the Gnostic figure § and the texts he 
appears in have already been examined at detail, 1 will 
emphasize in particular his parallels with Metatron and Abathur, By 
contrast, I will provide an extensive portrait of the Mandaean figure 
Abathur, who has received relatively little scholarly attention until 
Many carly scholars of Mandacan literature, including Eric 
Lidzbarski, Richard Reitzenstein and Rudolph Bultman postulated a 


traditions, we encounter similar motifs of ascension 





transformation, expulsion and_rehabilita 











baoth 

















pre-Christian, Palestinian origin for Mandacism.' This view gains 
support from the The Haran Gawaita, which contains the Mandaean’s 
‘own account of their forced migration from Palestine to 
Mesopotamia. More Kurt Rudolph has suggested a 
“Jewish, Palestine, Pre-Christian” theory of Mandacan origin,’ and 
hhas written that “Even the oldest form of that which we today call 
Mandeism was a splintering off from official Judaism.”* Edwin 
Yamauchi has offered the strongest challenge to this position, 
arguing instead that the origin of Mandacism lics in a Transjordan 
or “western proto-Mandacan component” of “non-Jews” (possibly 
sharing an ideology similar to that of the Elchasai sect), who 
migrated to Mesopotamia and combined their form of Gnosticism 




















Hiaory ofthe Development ofthe Mandacan Religon:” Hater of Region 8, 1969, 
pp, 210.254 
bs Kurt Rudolph, Die Mandir 1. Prolegomena: Das Mandéeproblent; Die Mandir II, Der 





Ka 
**Problems of a History of the Development of the Mandaean Religion,” p. 228. 
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s: “Tt was this fruitful union of 
city of Mesopotamian cult and 





with an indigenous group, as he w 
the vitality of Gnosticism and the ten 
magic that resulted in the birth of a hardy new religion, perhaps by 
the end of the second century AD." 

Determining the date and provenance of the many works which 
comprise the Mandaean library is notoriously difficult” The most 
extensive and, from a theological point of view, richest, Mandaean 
texts, such as the Ginza Raba, the Book of John, and the Canonical 
Prayerbook, are compilations of chronologically and theologically 
disparate elements." The oldest stratum of these works are the 
liturgical hymns contained in the Canonical Prayerbook, which probably 
date from the third century CE. The Ginza and Book of John were first 
lacted in the early Islamic period. The earliest figure appearing in 

colophons of Mandacan works is a scribe named 
’Gawazta, son of Natar and Hawwa, who is said to have copied the 
hymns in the Cannical Preyerbook “from the scroll of the first life.” 
Many Mandaean scrolls written in the medieval period and later 
claim to trace their origin to this figure, who lived in the second half 
of the third century CE. The systematic analysis of the Mandacan 
colophons is currently being undertaken by Jorunn Jacobsen 
Buckley, whose work will undoubtedly shed much light on the deve- 
lopment of Mandaean literature 

The highly redacted nature of Mandaean literature recalls the 
literary character of Hekhalot texts which, as Peter Schiifer has 









































* Yamauchi, Pe: Chrision Gracin, pp. 140-4 

Gare tridenl snd of Mandaea iterator, sce Svend Aage alls, Busy 
Mandan Biblapapy, 1560-1930, Landon/ Copenhagen, 1933; Rudolf Macuch, Zo 
Sprech und Litter der Mandir: Mit B Rolph snd E. Seber, Bes, 
Tee ta Nanda, Bana Dy Geo Widengren, Der Mandiimay, Darmsta, 1982, 
tap. Se 3, “Literanache Fragen": Ku Rudolph, Die Mandar 1. Polgomx: Dat 
Pndseyraion Gtanges, 196, Abo worthwhile are the introductory comments of 
£5, Drower inher estions of Mi 

rhe standard edition of the Gaza Ral Rabe) is that of M 
Lidabuos ingx. Der Shale dy apf Back er Manda, Gottingen, 1925; H. 
Petmant slo published an edition in hthographic form as" Tsar see Sher map 
mur Leipaig, 1867. The Book of fla (Mand Drs > Known as Drie 
“Talat br Sok of tne Kings appear in Lidar, Dar Johowesbck der Mander 
# Values, Gree, 1908 and 1914 Reprint, Hern, 1965) The Canna Payerbok 
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Tee ae eE S Drower, Te Canmeal Proj ofthe Mandan, Leiden 
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argued, are actually compilations of smaller literary units or 
traditions. In response to the complex nature of Mandaean sources, 
scholars have developed a number of criteria for determining the age 
and compositional mileu of specific literary units. These critical 
indicators include the mention of baptismal practices, Jewish 
doctrines and practices, polemical references, parallels with G: 
and Christian literature, and linguistic usages.* 
Generally, the correlation between Mandaean practices and beliefs 
those of early baptismal groups such as the Elchasites is taken 
as an indication of an early, that is, pre-Islamic, or even pre- 
Christian origin. Likewise, parallels between Mandaean and Jewish, 
Christian and/or Gnostic sources are often interpreted as signs of an 
early date, The presence of polemics against Christianity and 
Judaism, but not against Islam, is considered an indication of a pre- 
Islamic provenance. By contrast, the use of Arabic names, rather 
than their traditional Mandaic counterparts, (e.g. Allah, for the high- 
































Sod; Yakyd, for John) may signify a post-lslamic 
Unfortunately, the determination of a particular literary unit's date 
and provenance on the basis of these criteria often proves to be 
highly problematic. For example, the conspicuous absence of a 
polemic against Islam may have more to do with the fear of Moslem 





reprisal than a pre-Islamic origin, while the use of an Arabic name 
such as Yalyd instead of the Mandaic Yéhannd, may indicate a late 
redactional change made to a compositionally early passage. Be 





of this uncertainty, many scholars have focused on reconstructing the 
cter of Mandaean religion, rather than its 
As Kurt Rudolph has written: 


phenomenological cha 
precise literary developm 








Icis very difficult to get a clear picture of these religious ideas from 
Mandaean literature..... It has therefore not yet been possible to 
earliest 


construct the evolution of Mandacan ideas 
beginnings with any certainty. Here, I can do no more th 
a short phenomenological outline of the main current of re 
ideas in this literature 











Elsewhere, however, Rudolph has argued that certain pheno- 
menological criteria may help us ascertain the evolution of 
Mandaean theology. In his opinion, the chief phenomenological 





* On the related issues of 
themselves, see the survey in Edwin Yamauc 
pp. 410. 

Kurt Rudolph, Mendacion, Leiden, 


dating Mandacan literary sources and the Mandacans, 


Guostic Ethics and Mandacan Origins, 
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shift in Mandacan theology is from an earlier radical dualism to a 
more monistic view, a hypothesis which I will examine more closely 
below." Despite the great variety of Mandacan traditions, Rudolph 
cautions that Mandaeism “cannot be characterized as a simple 
mosaic of individual sects or ideas. It is, as Macuch recently 











emphasized again, a ‘unified phenomenon”. In examining the 
Mandaean figure of Abathur, I will adopt both of Rudolph's 
methodological principles, namely, his focus on phenomenology and 


his acceptance of the underlying coherence of Mandaean sources. 
‘One of the unifying themes of Mandaean theology is its emphasis 
on the divine and semi-divine beings who populate the various levels 
of the Mandaean universe. Although studies of Mandacan religion 
have never kept pace with the plethora of Mandacan theological 
figures, a number of works have been devoted to examining 
particular beings. ‘The Mandacan Primal Adam or Anthropos has 
until now received the most scholarly attention, with relevant studics 
Jing, Drower, Quispel, and Cohn-Sherbok 
rallels between the Mand 











produced by Kr 
Although Kraeling noted the p 
Anthropos and Jewish and Gnostic traditions, he traced the origin of 
the phenomenon to Iranian religion. By contrast, more recent 
studies have emphasized the dependence of the Mandaean figure on 











Jewish conceptions. 

Earlier in the century, when scholars were more intent on showing 
the influence of Mand: arly Christianity, the Mandaean 
figure of John the Baptist and the saviour figure Enosh were 

rtrayals of Jesus.” In roughly 














frequently compared with Christian p 








CE Rudolph, ‘Theagonic, Kamae id Antoypegoie in den mandischen Schifie, 
Gottingen, 1965, pp. 135-138; HL 
TRecisiph, “Problems of a History of the Development of the Mandacan 


1g R. Macuch, “Anfinge der Mander," p. 170. 

se: A Sayin the Religious Syren ofthe 
3, Now York, 1966); . S. Drower, The 
Sverd Adam: A Study of Nas we, 1960; G. Quispel, “Jewish Gnosis 
and Mandaean Gnostic, tard, edly Ler Texts de ‘Neg Hammadi 
Leiden, 1975, Dan Cohn-Sherbok, Alphabet in Mandacan and Jewish 
Gnonticiam, 1981; ide mic Mandaeans and Heterodox 
Judaisen,” in Rabbinic Paspe the Naw Testament, Lewiston, 1990. 

This hypothesis was especially advocated by R. Reitecnstcin (and his wigs 
schichliche Whale disciple), Des Buch des Hearn Gril nnd che Esangehenibe 
frfnng, Heidelberg, 1919; i Vargeschihle der cristichenTaufe, Leipzig, 1929. 
Scr also, GARS. Mead, The Gnostic John the Baptizr:Seletions fom the Maxdoran Je 
Book, London, 1924; Franck Gueu Mandanon Enoch ond the Gaipel’ Tradition, 
Union ‘Theological ‘Seminary, Ne 1 ion). When Portugese 
isionaries started sending reports back to Europe on the Mandacans they 


Religion,” pp. 234-255, quoti 
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the same period, Kraeling devoted an article to the etymology and 
origin of the Mandaean demiurge Ptahil."’ During this early phase 
of Mandaean research, general studies and editions of Mandaean 
texts often contained brief comments on the character and origin of 
Mandaean theological figures, More recently, Kurt Rudolph has 
devoted large portions of his now classic Theagonie, Kosmogonie und 
Anthropogonie in den mandaischen Sckrifie, to examining the various 
actors in the Mandaean cosmogonic drama. Finally, mention must 
be made of the current work being done by Jorunn Jacobsen 
Buckley, who has devoted a number of highly interesting studies 
abilitating the often maligned figure of Ruha." 

It should be stressed that Abathur is not the only Mandaean figure 

















who possesses characteristics of a vice regent. For example, Hibil 
Ziwa, Manda d'Hiyya, and Ptahil each have vice regent features, 
some of which have already been noted in earlier studies. 
Nevertheless, Abathur not only possesses the greatest number of 





a around Basra during the 17th century, they referred 0 
Toannis,” or "Christians of St. John,” ef, Ene Segelberg, "Old 


wantered in the a 
them as "Christians 











and New Test Figures in Mandaean Version,” in Sven Hartman, ed. 
Sycretim, Stockholm, 1969. On p. 239, Segelberg speculates that the reason “why 
Jesus Christ was never received and absorbed and ‘Mandaeized" was that the 
‘Mandacans were “a strongly Jewish influenced Gnostic sect” who lived in close con 





& with Syrian Chistanty. Thus, “The knowledge of Jesus Chet wat oo much 

«Cart Kracling, “The Mandaic God Prahil" Janel of th American Oita Sci 
95, 1938, 

See J.J. Buckley, “The Mandacan Sil as an Example of The Image Above 
and Below:" Namn 26, 1979; idem, “Two Female Gnonic Revealer" iti of 
Haig 380, idem, “A Rehabilitation of Spt Ruha in Mandacan Religon, 
Fs ofRalgans 21,1982: ier, Fale Flt of Pafnent in Grostom, Chapel Hl 
and Condon, 1986. For a di me of Rua in a recent sty, tM. V. Gerut 
ahi e Rua a del chai rando,” Naren 24, 1977 

Ot H. Odebers, 3 Euah, pp. 64-59. Odcherg alo nov some parle bewcen 
Abathur and Mettton, which ae below, For etic Odden 
ales, sce Jonas Greenies “Prlegomenon” to the 1973 repaint of Odebergs 
work. On p. sux, Greenfield wrics, “The parallels which he [Odeberg) offered 
are meaty verbal snd are on the whole meaningles.” While GreenBd corecy 








allow a Mandaean trar 



































ch ‘many of Odebery’s suggestions, he is too broad in his criticism. In sev 
feral instances, Odeberg illuminates vabd comparative isues by justaposing parallel 
passages from Mandaean lis and 3 Brock Unfortunately, Odeberg's own 
analysis of these pasages is incomplete. See also Fosum’s discussion of Ptahil in 
The Name of God and the Argel of the Lord, pp. 261-263, Fossum stresees the Mand 
identification of Ptahil with the archangel Gabriel, and argues that the Mandae 





concept of the de Gabriel must derive from Jewish sources, contra Rudolph 
(ollowing S. A. Pall), who ausens that the figure of Gabriel in Mandacism is 
derived from Islam, ef. Thegomt, Koxmagonie und Antiropigone, pp. 1991 
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these characteristics, but also most closely resembles the other vice 
regent figures I have already examined 


Abathuer as Crea 





Light Being 


According to Mandaean mythology, Abathur is originally an 
nation of the unknown High God, who is called “Life” (haiy), 
“Great Life” (haiye rabbe), and “Lord of Greatness” (mara drabula) in 
the earliest texts, and the “King of Light” (malka dukura) in later 
sources. The stages of divine emanation are commonly referred to 
as the “Second,” “Third,” and “Fourth Life,” but are also known by 
the corresponding personal names Yoshamin, Abathur, and Pahil 
As the Canonical Prayer Book of the Mandaeans states, “The First L 
anterior to the Second Life by six thousand myriad years and the 
Second Life anterior to the Third Life by six thousand myriad years 
and the Third Life more ancient than any ‘uthra by six thousand 
myriad years.” Together these divine beings make up the World of 
Light (ale d’nkura). Parallel to the World of Light is a World of 
Darkness (ale d’hshuka), inhabited by a pantheon of beings including 
the ambivalent female figure Ruha and her monstrous son ‘Ur. 

As the light is emanated, its quality decreases, so that the Second 
Life is inferior to the First Life, and so forth. In a number of sources, 
4 process of devolution occurs as the Second Life (Yoshamin) turns 
towards the World of Darkness. The Third Life (Abathur), who is 
also called B'haq-Ziwa, ates the process of degeneration by 
azing into the “black” or “turbid” waters which form the 
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pp. 199-127; "Abathur: A New Exymelogy,” in J. Collins and M. Fishbane, 
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World of Light. By gazing below, Abathur 
c hubris and even rebellion, for the proper 


lower boundary of 
commits an act of ext 
focus of the ema ings is on the Great Life, above. Like 
Sophia's rebellion in the western Gnostic mythos, Abathur’s gazing 
results in the creation of the demiurge, Ptahil, who forms the physi 
cal world (tibid. As the Ginza Re 












ha states: 


1ed the gate (of the World of Light) and gazed 
and immediately his counterpart was formed 


Abathur arose, ope 
into the black ‘wat 





in the black waters, Ptahil was formed and ascended to the 
boundary..... Abathur instructed him and said: ‘Arise, my son, 
condense condensation in the black water. 


In another version of the cosmogonic drama, the rebellious charac- 
ter of Abathur’s action is emphasized: 


Bthaq-Ziwa {i.e. Abathur} shone by himself, and he held himself to 
be an He held himself to be a mighty one and 
abandoned the name that his father had called him by. And he 
spoke: “Iam the father of the uthras, The father of the uthras am 
I, Lmade shkinas for the uthras.” He contemplated the turbid water 
and said: “I shall call forth a world.” He took no advice and did not 








perceive the turbid water 
He called Ptahil-Uthra, embraced him, and kissed him like a mighty 
‘one. He bestowed names on him, which are hidden and protected 
in their place. He gave him the name “Gabriel, the Messenger,” he 
called him, commanded, and spoke to him: ‘Arise, go, descend to 
the place where there are no shkinas or worlds, Call forth and create 











a world for yourself, just like the sons of perfection, whom you 


As a result of his rebellious involvement in the creation, Abathur is 
condemned as the one “from whom imperfection originated, from 
ing and he sowed bad seed [i.e. 
id created creations not worthy of 





him imperfection came into 
Prahil]. Bad seed did he sow a 








Mark Lidzbarski, C 
Kosmogore 

Gino, pp. 
Andlopogene, pp. | 
, E.'S. Drower, Divan A 


a, p. 174, Rudolph discuses this passage in Thani, 

st, P 

This, passage is aio examined in, Theo, Kosmogonie and 
For another version of Abathur’s role in the coxmogony, 

5 Thoough the Purgatoris, Vaticano, 1950, pp. 

Tif. Besides Rudolph, Mi vost thoroughly examined the Mandaean 

cosmogonic tradition Fimo e ambiget: Creator ¢cnacione nella dati mandea 

sul cosmo, (Preto, Orfeo, Adama, vol. 3, 1981), E. §, Drower, The Man 

‘and bran, pp. 73f, has also attempted to make sense of the confusing variety of 

Mandacan cosmogonic traditions 
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him, who asked no advice”. Abathur’s ultimate punishment is his 
dethronement and exile from the World of Light. Following this 
event, Abathur is installed at the entrance of the World of Light 
where he receives a new throne and functions as the weigher and 
judge of human souls, as The Canonical Prayerbook declares, “he 
{Abathur} is fallen from his throne, why from his throne he is fallen 
and went and become Him-of-the-Scales”.” Another text, recently 
published by Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, called The Scroll of Exalted 
Kingship (Diwwan Malluta ‘Laita), describes Abathur's fall from grace as 
follows; “So Abatur Rama, whose child is the world, is degraded 
from his throne, degraded, and he went to become ‘He-of-the- 

















Scales, 


Abathur’s Dethronement 





atic account of Abathur’s installation as the weigher 
of souls is preserved in the Mandaean Book of John, in a section called 
“Abathurs Klage” (Abathur’s Lament) by Lidzbarski.”* After being 
ordered to leave his pleromatic home and take up the position of 
judge and weigher of souls, Abathur complains, “Why have you 
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The Canonical Prayrbook, on of Abathut throne is 
Aeseribed in ‘The Canonical Pa ws. "{Abathur's) throne is placed 
atthe gate of the House of Life The Thousand and Tuedse Questions 
(AIf Trsar Shuiaha), Berlin, 1960, shy p45 (Mandaic), Abathur is locat 
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J. Buckley, The Scroll of Exaled Kings, p. 38. 
Aoathurs Klage” comprises pp. 252-284 ec. 70-72) of Lidzharshi's Das 
Johanneibuch der Mandir. For another, less critical account of Abathur’s installation 
elow the world of light, ef E. S. Drower, Dieax 
Then Hibil Ziwa went and Abatur, ‘Arise! set up U 
of Boundaries and take over sover And sublimate that which is sound (ped) 
fom that which is base when Man's measure is full and he cometh and is baptized 
in the jordan, is weighed in thy Scales, is se id 
welled in thy world’, Then Abatur spoke 
arranged for me, bat Twas abled i lea) my land th 
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made me the Scaleman out of all the uthras. I have been forced out 
from my shkina, so that my world is destroyed and desecrated and 
is deprived to me.”® Hibil Ziwa, a divine emissary, then ascends to 
his father, the Life (a name for the highest god) and informs him that 
Abathur has refused to her of souls or 
Scaleman. Upon hearing this, the King (ie. Life or Great Li 
becomes angry and calls out two times, only to have his call muffled 
by the shkinas. The third time the King calls out, a lesser being 
(Sam) responds that he will assume the position of Scaleman. The 
King responds to Si aggestion by calling him a fool and 
declaring that “Abathur is called, who is a gentle uthra, 

Section 72 begins with a confrontation between Abathur and the 
Mana.* Once again, Abathur asks why he has been chosen from 
among all the uthras. Mana responds that “Among all the shkinas 
and uthras there is none like you. None in these light worlds, who 
would be so gentle as you. You are gentle and you are a qualified 











assume his position as 






























uthra, You are so courageous and you are a bullwark to the souls 





You feel sympathy with the souls and you are an acceptable judg 
To this Abathur responds that Hibil Ziwa should be judge and he 
will be Scaleman 

The account concludes with a confusing series of role reversals 
between Hibil Ziwa and Abathur. Upon discovering that Abathur 
has convinced Hibil Ziwa to become the weigher of souls while he, 
Abathur, has assumed Hibil Ziwa’s role as king of the shkinas, the 
Great Life throws Abathur off his thr 








After that Abathur said to Mana: “Tell Hibil-Ziwa, that he will be 
the judge and I will be the Scaleman, So then Hibil Ziwa-Yawar 
tumed to Abathur and said: “If 1 become judge, who should 
maintain the shkinas? If[ become judge who should become king in 
these worlds?” To that Abathur answered, “I will become king, and 
I will maintain the shkinas.” When Abathur said this, Hibil-Yawar 
cleniched and became the Scalean, (When Hibil-Ziwa said this) 
the Great Life took him into the Good and against Abathur did the 
Great Life become full of anger. The Great Life came and threw 
him [Abathur] off his throne and placed him by the gate of the Sufat 











ogy; the uthras or divine beings of the World 
kins 

imay refer to the highest god, ie. Life, Great Life, King, 
in ibid, p, 233, 2. 8 Otherwise, che term may designate 
fan individual member of a dass’of heavenly beings, ef Rudolph’s comments in 
Gea n of Tests, p 
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[Wbaba d’sufal). “Go,” he said to him, “be the judge, as long as the 
Great [Life] desires it from you. 





This version of Abathur’s dethronement has much in common with 
the dethronement of Metatron in the Jewish sources I examined 
above. In both traditions, an enthroned figure who threatens the 
proper divisions within the cosmic hierarchy is punished by being 
forced off his throne. Synopse §672, in particular, parallels the 
Mandaean account since Metatron is exiled outside of Pardes and 
placed at its entrance, just as Abathur is placed at the gate of the 
Sufat; “Immediately they brought out Metatron to outside the 
Curtain (Pargod) and struck him with sixty fiery lashes.” In both 
Mandaean and Merkabah accounts, enthronement functions as the 
most potent symbol of divine authority. Dethronement, therefore, 

















serves an opposite function, signifying that a lower divine figure does 
not have the same power or authority as God. In their desire to go 
beyond their own status and imitate God, Abathur and Metatron are 
guilty of hubris, This emerges explicitly in the Mandaean account, 
where Abathur declares that he secks to become “king of the 
shkinas,” and implicitly in the Jewish sources where Metatron does 

not stand up when he sees Aher 
The relationship between Abathur and Hibil Ziwa in this 
confusing, probably reflecting the fact that although the two figures 
are often portrayed as separate beings in Mandaean literature 
(indeed, they interact with one another in a number of places), in 
Ziwa and Abathur are actually 





xt is 


some sources it appears that Hibi 
being, a phenomenon already noted by Drower.* Thus, for 
example, the Diwan Abatur alternately depicts Ptahil as the son of 
Abathur and of Hibil Ziwa. “Abathur’s Lament” appears to flirt with 
the idea that Abathur and Hibil Ziwa are identical beings and that 








the same 


they are separat 

‘A final point concems the depiction of Hibil Ziwa as a judge and 
weigher of souls in “Abathur’s Lament”. Hibil is the Mandaean 
version of the biblical name Abel. In the Teslament of Abraham, a text 
with many parallels with the Aher/Metatron tradition, Abel is 
depicted as an enthroned judge, surrounded by angels who record 








sSufat” is the name of an underworld. See E. S. Drower and R. Macuch, 
Mandsie Dictionary, Orford, 1963, p. 3 

mE. S, Drower, The Mandavons of Iraq and Ian, 
Abathur Rama, an epithet for Hibil Ziwa,” and 
with Abathur 
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and weigh the souls: “And the wondrous man [Abel] who sat on the 
throne was the one who judged and sentenced the souls. . . And the 
‘one [Dokiel] who was in front of the table, who was holding the 
balance, weighed the souls.” This same cluster of themes appears 
in “Abathur’s Lament,” where the functions of judging and weighing 
souls pass back and forth between Abathur and Hibil-Ziwa, As in 
the case of the Aher/Metatron tradition, it is possible that such 
parallels are coincidental or that The Testament of Abraham influenced 
the formulation of the Ma radition concerning a cosmic figu- 
hroned in heaven as a judge 


























re named Hiwil (=Abel), en 


Abathur as Priest 





Although “Abathurs Lament” preserves the tradition of Abathur’s 
exile from the World of Light, it does not portray Abathur in an 
entirely negative light. Abathur is a rebellious divine figure, but, as 
Rudolph has noted in his analysis of the account, Abathur is also 
characterized in more positive priestly terminology and imagery 
‘Thus, for example, the depiction of Abathur as a “king of the 
shki 1 Mandacan tradition of referring to 
priests by the tite of “king” (mal 

In his study of heavenly baptism and enthro 
Geo Widengren has argued that the Mandaean depiction of the 
priest as king ultimately derives from Jewish sources such as Test. Lav 
8:1-12, where the enthroned priest is described in royal imagery. As 
Widengren writes: “We are reminded of the fact that the priest also 
is called malka, king [in Mandaean writings]. Abathur’s priestly 








echoes the comm 








ment in Mandaeism, 











* “Testament of Abraham,” Recension A, ch. 12, in The Old Testament Ps 
dapigrapha, p. 889. 

CE Theganis, Komogeie wed Anthrpopeie, p. 136, n. 1. The characterization of 
human and heavenly pe ‘ings’ & most evident in the Mandaean text The 
Carnation ofthe Gi ES. Drower, The Coronation of the Got Silem. Being 
a Desripion of the HMandaeon Prt According tothe Ancient Cane, 
Leiden, 191 The Making of a Mandacan Priest: Th 
Tarenida, Tita fimin 32, 1985, Eric Scgelberg, “Trasa, d-Taga 
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in J. Newsner, ed Religions im Anti Momery of Eruin Ram 
gh, Lziden, 1968, pp. 558-559. Widengren frequently emphasizes the in 
ence of Syrian-Mesopotamian tual tra mt Mandacan baptism and 
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functions are evident in other Mandaean texts where he is depicted 
as performing heavenly rituals analogous to the rituals of human 
priests. Thus, for example, in the text known as The Great ‘First 
World’, the earthly priest is instructed: “And when thou sayest ‘thou 
shalt go and reach the guard-house of four beings, sons of perfection’ 
those are the four ritual ushiai) which Abathur secks to 
exchange with the soul,”® And, even more strikingly, in The Lesser 
First Werld’, we read 

‘And when thou takest the iron knife into thy hand, thou hast placed 


Prahils hand into Abatur’s hand with (thy) right hand. And when 
thou takest the sheep or the dove, and turnest thy face towards the 




















Gate of Prayer, Abatur-of-the-Scales gazes upon thee.” 


Indeed, there is a direct correspondence between the rituals 
performed by the priests on earth, and the heavenly rituals 
performed by the priestly uthras. On the one hand, as E. S. Drower 
has argued, “the rites and sacraments which, performed in the ethe 

world by ‘uthras, w archetypes for earthly baptisms, 
masses, and commemorations." On the other hand, the relationship 
between the earthly and heavenly rituals appears to be theurgical, 
that is, the actions of the human priests actually influence parallel 
behavior in the divine realm. Thus, int in the priestly ritual 
known as the Tabahata-masigia (“P th-Mass"), the earthly 
priests exchange the handshake or Aushia and declare: “May Kushia 
strengthen you, my brother-‘uthras! The living have been joined in 












communion, just as ‘uthras in their shkintas are joined in co 





yy brothers, in your innermost, that is 





Pleasing is your fragrance 
all full of radiance 

In another ritual, this time the initiation of the low level priest or 
tamnida, the relationship between the actions of human priests and 
the light beings (including Abathur) is spelled out as follows: “When 
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you recite this ‘nigna over the seal-ring of the novice, (then) earth, 
skies, sun, moon, stars, constellations and Ruha and the Seven and 
Prahil, Abatur, and the four beings, sons of perfection, and all ‘ulras 
of the world of light bow down and worship him, saying, ‘Go, 
be watchful and be established until the earth comes to nought! 
J.J Buckley eloquently expresses this dialectic between earthly and 
heavenly actions in Mandaean myth and ritual: 








The presentation of the masiqta shows that spoken words 
accompanied by pertinent acts have a creative effect and thi 

words and acts affect the upper worlds. Modelled after the rit 
the primordial beings in the Light-world, the priests 
‘recreate’ these ceremonies. The Light-beings sent down prayers and 
rituals so that they might be carried out on earth. But the ‘uthri: 
themselves perform these rituals above, too. This reciprocity b 

the borderlines between Light-world and earth, and the earthly 
rituals ‘work’ because the priests are, essentially, “uthria on earth 











Along with Abathur, other divine figures who are frequently 
portrayed as priests in Mandaean mythology include Yoshamin and 
Prahil, whom I will discuss below, the Secret Adam or Adam Kasia, 
who is portrayed as the First Priest, and Sislam Rab 
depicted as the chief archetype of proper priesthood.” As Drower 
has noted, a major valence of the priesthood is its mediating function 

een the World of Light and the world of matter.” It should not 
das a priest, 





who is 








as a surprise, therefore, that Abathur is portray 
since intermediation is the chief characterisitic of the angelic vice 
regent. Just as Metatron’s priestly role in the heavenly tabernacle 
serves as a model for the earthly priesthood, so Abathur’s priestly 
activity is a paradigm for that of his human counterp 

It may be argued that, in contrast to Mandacism, the earthly 
priesthood in Judaism no longer functioned during the period when 
even the earliest Metatron literature was produced. Nevertheless, 
there is evidence that the mystics who produced the Hekhalot 
literature identified themselves as spiritual or (in the case of R. 
Ishmael, in particular) physical representatives of the priesthood." 
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Indeed, in at least one text (The Legend of the Ten Martyrs), God 
declares that R. Ishmael is His (priestly) servant on earth, as 
Metatron is His servant on high. 

As I noted above, Kurt Rudolph has argued that Mandaean 
sources reflect a chronological (and phenomenological) shift from an 
earlier dualism to a later ism. One example of this shift 
according to Rudolph, is that earlier sources which portray the 
cosmogony as the rebellious work of Abathur, Ptahil and the forces 
of chaos, give way to sources which depict the creation as the work 
of an angel commissioned by a representative of the Great Life." An 
equally important, and related, element in this shift is what Rudolph 
refers to as a process of “clericalization” and “ritualization”. 
According to Rudolph, as time passed, Mandaean literature and 
rituals increasingly became the patrimony of an emerging priestly 
elite." 

An important element in the trends toward monism and the 
‘empowerment of the priesthood, was the rehabilitation of previously 
hur. As 



























condemned heavenly priests, such as Yoshamin and Ab: 
Rudolph writes: “Out of celestial beings come types of celestial 
priests; the erring and then rehabilitated priest is an especially 
favorite theme of this kind. There is a definate connection 
between the mythological theme of “erring and then rehabilitated 
celestial priests such as Abathur and the Mandaean rituals for the 








rehabilitation of human priests. As Drower has noted, the purpose 
of these scrolls is precisely “to discover what must be done 
for errors in recitation or ritual or to find out what will restore to 
has incurred pollution or committed an 

habilitation of Abathur 





office a priest wh 
involuntary crime against ritual law.”® The r 
therefore functions as a model and even a justification for the 
rehabilitation of the human priesthood 








and vice versa. 
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The erring and rehabilitation of heavenly priests is expressed in a 
variety of ways. The Scroll of Exalted Kingship warns the initiate not to 
err as Yoshamin and Abathur did: “be wamed and beware 
of the works (or: ‘rites’) that Yushamin performed! (For he did not 
put on his crown. Abatur divided it (ie. the ritual?) into three kinds, 
itbe mystery of seed and the three mysteries 
of distress departed from his intelligs 
{which is) from Abatur. He be 

















ame useless. The grea 








they took their course 





nce ani 
ame small and unimportant and went 
to become ‘He-of-the Scales.”* In one hymn from The Canonical 
Prayerbook, the human being asks for forgiveness of his own sins and 
then declares that Yoshamin, Abathur, and Ptahil will be forgiven 
for their trans in. emphasizing the 
correlation between heavenly and human beings) 





sions as well (once 





Forgive the sins, trespasses, follies, stumblings and mistakes of him 
who made (furnished) this bread, masigla and tabula. His sins, 





trespasses, follies, stumblings and mistakes you will remit for him, n 
lord Manda-d-Hiia and Great First Life, (hose of) the donor of 











and oblation. For our forefathers there shall be forgiving of sins. For 
Yushamin son of Demut-Hiia there shall be forgiveness of sins. For 
Abatur son of Bihrat there shall be forgiveness of sins..... For Ptahil 


won of Zahriel there shall be forgiveness of sins.” 





In her analysis of The Scoll of Exalted Kinskip, Buckley argues for an 
internal debate within Mandaean literature over the rehabilitation of 
primordial priests. Early texts like Canonical Prayerbook 243 and the 








following passage from the ¢ 





2 emphasize that the rehabilitation of 
Yoshamin, Abathur, and Ptahil will only occur at the final 
judgement: 








thi] will fll into disorder, (on the Day 
le firmament will be shaken. Then 
come and see this world. Groaning 


of Judgement) a 
Yoshamin, Abathur 
seizes their 








art, and they beat themselves on the breast, ‘They 
behold the container of souls which lies completely corrupted on the 
ground (). On that great day of judgement sentence will. be 
pronounced on Yoshamin, Abathur, and Pahil. Then Hibil-Ziwa 
‘comes and lifts them from this world." 








ol Kinghip, p. 53. On p. 96, Buckle 

i in this passage, “Precisely what Abathur ha 
A) into three parts n 

The Canoicel Prayerbook, 243 of the collection (cf 

comments np. 214) 

spite his titi rebuc 

See also The Canon 


1s concerning Abatur’s 
lone wrong in dividing 
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By contrast, The Scroll of Exalted Kingship (Ditean Malkuta ‘Laita) a later 
ie human priesthood, takes a more 





document concerned with 
lenient position, as Buckley writes: 


I think DML [Diwan Malluts ‘Laite] lingers over the hapless, 
salvation-needy ‘utras because it suits the text’s own interest. To wit 
the activity of priestcreating inevitably conjures up the somber 
lessons of the primordial priests/utas who went astray. When Hibil 
Ziwa pleads for forgiveness regarding Abatur, “place your right 
hands'on him!,” he advocates lenience toward sinning pricst- 
colleagues, a lenience that the Great Life was not ready to extend 
to Abatur in CP [Canonical Prayerbook] 243. This is an cxample of 
Mandaean inter-textual criticism — the author of DM’L seems to 
feel that the Great Life in CP 243 was too stem, a attitude that 
should be sofiened with regard to faux pas committed by carthly 


























priests.” 


Ina passage from the Mandaean Book of Joke, a messenger from the 
Great Life informs Yoshamin that he will be re-enthroned in the 
World of Light: “Your throne is firmly erected as it was, and you 
will be called a king in your shkina.”* There is an analogy between 
the rehabilitation and enthronement of Yoshamin in this passage 
and the ascent and heavenly enth of the h 

Mandaean sources." As The Canonical Prayerbook dectar 
[the human soul] a throne of rest is set up in which there is no heat 
and wrath.” This process recalls the Jewish traditions I examined 
above, where the ascent, enthronement, and angelification of Enoch 
a paradigm for the simi n of the 











man soul in 
For thee 








Metatron serves ransform: 


Merkabah mystic 





Abathur and Metatron 


In a number of passages, Abathur expresses his desire for 
rehabilitation by pleading with a representative from the World of 
Light to deliver a favourable report concerning him to the Great 
Life, This theme is eloquently depicted in a passage from the Gin: 
Raba, which also reveals a number of remarkable parallels between 
Abathur and Metatron 
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He [Manda d’Hiia] goes and arrives at the watchhouse of the high 
Abathur. Thousand upon thousand [stand there] with their eyes 
‘upon him, and ten thousand upon ten thousand stand before hin 
[at his service]. ‘They raise his throne which is high and upon which 
he sits. When’ Abathur saw Manda d'Hiia, he stood up from his 
throne. Then spoke Manda d’Hiia to Abathur: ‘Stay, stay, Abathur 
Sit on your throne, which is high, magnificent and fortified, which 
the Great Life on High has granted to you.” At that, Abathur spoke 
to Manda d'Hiia: ‘When you go, make mention of me in the 
presence of the Life.’ Then Manda d'Hiia spoke to Abathur: ‘When 
Tascend and speak and deliver a favorable report, then two. angels 
will come from on High. They will lift up the high curtain [bargod] 
between the end of your shkine and the Great Life. They will inform 
you and speak to you and they will inform and say to the Great Life 
that Manda d’Hiia has ascended on high and Abathur has 
administered Aushia 
































In the Mandacan account, Abathur rises from his throne in order to 
show respect for Manda d-hiia, whereas in the Jewish sources 
Metatron neglects to rise from his throne when he sees Aher. A 
heavenly voice delivered by two angels breaches the curtain (bargod) 
and informs Abathur that he has correctly and_ respectfully 


performed his duties. By contrast, in the Jewish sources, a heavenly 











voice comes from beyond the curtain (pargod) to condemn Ahe 
Like Metatron, Abathur is depicted as an enthroned judge 
surrounded by thousands and tens of thousands of angels, a striking 
parallel to the atig yomin of Daniel 7:9-10. 1 am not arguing for the 
influence of one tradition on the of 
combination of tropes. 

The cont 











her but rather for a similar 








tion between Abathur and the atig yomin is confirmed 
er text in which a hybrid being named Denanuxt (whom 
Lidzbarski describes as “cin Mittelding zwischen Me 
Buch”)* ascends through the seven heavenly watchhouses until he 
reaches the highest of them, that of Abathur: 














Winds, winds took away Denanuxt, storms, storms led him away, 
ladders, ladders carry him upwards and make him ascend on steps. 
‘They make him ascend and erected him in the Watchhouse of 
Abathur, the ancient, high, hidden and preserved one. I watched 











» Ginza, p. 195, 
* Furthermore, in $672, Metatron is puniahed by being taken beyond the rgd 
and whipped, “Immediately they brought out Metatron to outside the Curtain 
(Peg) and struck him with sixty fery lashes. 
Geo Widengren, The Ascension Apostle and the Heavenly Book (=Uppsala 
Uniorsits Ary 1950), pp. 68-69. 
* Lidabarski, Ginza, Right, p. 205. 
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and saw thousands upon thousands who were standing, and myriads 
upon myriads who were sitting. All of them clad in splendour and 
covered in light. A crown of victories was put on their heads. They 
were sitting on thrones of rest 








A number of other passages describe Abathur as the “ancient, high, 
the hidden and guarded (abathur hatiga rama kasia untira) or simply 
“Abathur the ancient”. These epithets echo the title “Ancient of 
Days” from Dan. 7, particularly since they appear in conjunction 
with the image of the thousands and myriads of ministering angels 
Indeed, the Mandaean passage employs a number of parallels with 
terms from Daniel 7, including the Mandaic term for “ancient” or 
atiga and the term for “throne” or asia. The depiction of Abathur 
surrounded by angelic beings with crowns on their heads also recalls 
3 Enoch 16, where Aher sees Metatron “seated upon a throne like a 
king” surounded by ministering angels and “all the princes of 

















kingdoms crowned with crowns.” 

Abathur is installed at the entrance of the World of Light beneath 
a heavenly curtain or bargod. This liminal location, as well as the 
specific motif of the heavenly curtain or veil, appear in both Jewish 
and Gnostic depictions of the angelic vice regent, Mandacan 
logical traditions in general and of 
vidence of the mag 
fletatron 








awareness of Jewish any 
Metatron in particular is supported by the 
bowls. Indeed, Steven Wasserstrom has written that “ 
1 alive in Mandean magic for perhaps over a millenium. 
The most powerful evidence for Mandaean knowledge of Metatron 
appears in a magic bowl written in Mandaic which depicts Metatron 

like Abathur — as serving before the heavenly curtain (hargod): 
in the name of Metatron HLDH who serves before the Cur 
[bargod| and who has compassion upon the town and who hi 
compassion upon the countryside.” ‘This bowl was apparently 
fandaean customer, which not only 



























written by a Jewish scribe for a 





Ibid, p. 210. 
* Sec,’ for example, The Canmical Proyrbwok, pp. 7, 45, 46; Ginoa, p. 
Jonas Greenfield, "Notes on Some Aramaic and Mandaic Magic Bow! 

wf the Ancient Near Easter Secty of C srs 5, 1973, pp. 149-136, 
"Steven Wassertrom, Betew Mu Ye: The Problem of Symbiosis Under Early 

Islan, Peinceton, 1995, p. 191, n. 98 














Bow! D (31.4.2) in W. S, McCullough, Jer 
d Mandacon Incantation Bos ne Musca, Toronto, 1967, pp. 28-47. 
e, Baruch Levine ge of the Magi 
Bowls,” in an appendix Fes in Babbyonia (V 
Leiden, 1970, pp. 343-373; Jonas Greenfield's remarks in his Prolegomenon to 
Odebery’s edition of 3 Enact, p. XL; and Moshe Idel's comments in "The World 
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suggests Mandaean acceptance of at least some Jewish angelogical 
belief — despite the strident anti-Jewish polemics which appear 
throughout Mandaean writin Dbut also indicates that at least 
some Jews knew Mandaic and therefore were more open to the 
possibie influence of Mandaean traditio 

Indeed, Metatron is not the only angelic being shared by 
Mandaeans and Jews. Gabriel was also adopted by Mandacans and 
played an important role as a demiurgic figure in one version of the 
Mandaean cosmogony. In the Dizean Abatur, Abathur is described as 
follows: “And Abatur putteth on its robes, (he) whose name is 
Kanfiel, he whose name is Bhaq, he whose name is Hazazban, he 
whose name is Nsab, his name is Tauriel.”" In a Genizah fragment, 
a figure named Kanfiel is one of the angels who greets Moses during 
his heavenly ascent and one of the princes created by the Holy One 
blessed be He, even before the creation of the world, when “I [God] 
stretched the fire outside of myself 

The many parallels between Abathur and Metatron are 
particularly striking when Mandaean writings (1. & IIL.) are placed 
side by side with passages from 3 Enoch (II. TV.) 


























I. Abathur, the ancient, high, hidden, and guarded, the one who ia 

enthroned on high and hidden in the depth. The one who penetrates 

nd understands the worlds and the generations, who sees what they 
jimted over the souls to weigh what they have donc 








do 





1 is apy 





IL. Henceforth [after enthroning Metatron at the entrance of the 
seventh hekhal) the Holy One, blesed be He, revealed to me 
[Metatron] all mysteries of Torah and all secrets of wisdom and all 
depths of purity; and all thoughts of the hearts of living creatures 
and all the secrets of the world and all the secrets of Creation 

revealed to me as they are revealed before the C 














watched intently to behold the secrets of the depth and the 
wonderful mystery, Before a person thinks in secret, I see. And 
before a person makes a thing, I see. And there is nothing on high 
and in the depth of the world hidden from me. 











Man,” p. 26, n. 90. In “The Language of the Magical 
Levine’ comes closest to unpacking the problematic term 








LDH 
Diwan Abate, p. 7 
Schifer, Geiceh, 21. T-S K2L95A, p 1 
« These parallel passages are cited by Odcberg in his edition of 3 Enoch, p. 66. 
Wleberg devoted an entire volume 10 the top of Mandacism, Die mandiische 








igionanichowng, Uppsala, 1980. 
pp. 289 and parallel in The Canoical PryerBeok, p. &, “He seeth and dis 

that which the worlds and the generations do, 

Thi, citing from 3 Enck 
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TIL. I extol, honour and glorify Abathur, the ancient, high, secret 
and guarded one... at the door of the Chamber of Life a Throne 
is founded for him (‘al baba d-bayt hia kursi ramilal), and he is seated 
on it, the balance is erected before him; he weighs words and 
rewards; he sees and knows the worlds and the aeons, what they are 
doing, 











IV. I set up his (Metatron’s] throne at the door of my Hall, that he 
may sit and judge the heavenly household. And I placed every 
prince before him, to receive authority from him.* 
Abathur and Metatron are both enthroned at the apex of the 
entrance of the divine 





physical world, a location which is also at t 
abode. 
knowledge of the lower world’s events 
same time, they can receive instructions from on high. Both fi 
guard the gates of God's dwelling and decide who will be 
In this respect they function like a psychopompos or 

as the following passages rev 





1m this liminal position, they possess complete vision and 
d inhabitants, and, at the 













souls” into the divine real 





I. And Abathur, when he seeth thee, will take thy hand in holy 
troth, [kushta] Will clothe thee in his radiance and cover thee with 
his light. And he will set thee in his scales. Thou wilt be clothe 
thy radiant-body and mighty wrappings of light. He will set wre 
of victories on thy head; Thou will become akin to ‘uthras, 
{inhabitam) of the world of light..... Thou wilt rise up to the place 
which is the House of P 








II. At once the Holy One, blessed be He, summoned to my aid his 
servant, the angel Metatron, Prince of the Divine Presence. He flew 
‘with great alacrity, to save me from their [the other 

ith his hand before their eyes and 
the presence of the high and 
of the chariot.” Then I entered 





angels’) power. He grasped me 
said to me, “Come in in 
ated King to behold the likene 
the seventh palace. 

















Abathur and Metatron greet the ascending human being (or soul), 
take the individual's hand, and lead him to the divine dwellin 





© Odleberg, 3 Bch, pp. 65-66, citing from Lidsbarski's Mandaische Litaien (Text 
snd Uversetcan), Berlin, 1920, pp. 16-17. The same passage is found in Drower's The 
Cenonical Praerbook, pp. 7-8, "1 worship, ise the Ancient, Superal, 
Occult and Guarded Abathur, who is high, hidden and guarded, whose throne is 
placed at the gate of the House of Life. Hle siteth with th set before him 
* Thid., citing from 3 Enoch 4 
The Canonical Prayerbook, p. 302 
3 Enoch 1, as cited in Alexander, “3 (the Hi 




















rew Apocalypse of) Enoch,” p. 
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place — the House of Perfection and the seventh hekhal, 
respectively. This function of the angelic vice regent is inherited from 
Jewish apocalyptic traditions of the chief angel (frequently Michael), 
who leads the human visionary through a tour of heaven. The 
transformation which the human soul undergoes in the Mandacan 
bles the transformation which Enoch undergoes in 3 
Enock 12, where he is wrapped in a “glorious cloak in which 
brightness, brilliance, splendor, and luster of every kind were fixed,” 
and crowned with a “kingly crown”. Indeed, both elements (the 
glorious garments and crown) probably reflect the influence of 
Jewish apocalyptic sources, such as The Ascension of Isaiah, on 
Hekhalot and Manda ture, alike 





























ing garments of light, cL, for example, A Pair 
9f Nasoracen Commentaries, p. 35, and The Caninical PayerBook, p.'45, “(Like them) she 
{the soul) puts on garment o 1: over robe like’ the vestments of 
‘Abathur.” Other Mandaean divine figures are also described as wearing garments 
‘of light, sce, Odeberg, 3 Enoch, p. 66. The transformation of Enoch also parallels 
the transformation which the Mandaean demiurge Ptahil undergoes at the hands of 
this father Abathur, ef Ginga, 3484, "When I, Puahil, was ereated and came into 
being, I came into being from the the Great radiance, When my father 

me forth, he called me forth from the source of radiance, He 


Abathur is also depicted as we 






























considered and ¢ 
clothed me in a garment of radiance and wrapped me in a covering of light. He 
fave me a great crown by whoue radiance the worlds shine.” It is more likely that 








Mandacan, as well as Hekhalot, depictions of the garments which wrap the ascen 
ing soul derive from Jewish apocayptic rather than Iranian sources, as Geo 
Widengren has argued in The Gina! Vala Masah, Uppsala, 1945, On the issue of the 
garment in Jewish, Mandaean, and Iranian sources, sce also R. J, Z, Werblowaky's 
discussion in his review of Drower's The Sere Adam in Jounal’ of Sonitic Suds 8, 
1963, p. 132. On the inue of the gar 











s in Mandacan sources specifically, sce E. 
Segelberg, Masbute: Sues in the Reta! of Mandavan Baptism, pp. 115-130; and J. J 
Buckley's critique of Segelberg’s assertions in her article "Why Once is Not Enough: 
Mandlacan Baptism (Masbuta) as an Example of a Repeated Ritual," p. 29, For a 
of the glorious garments and crown in The Akension of Iti and in Jewish, 
p texts in general, ee 1. Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Merkavah Mystic, pp 
60.61, with notes. On the relation of the divine garment and the Shiu Qomah doc- 
‘f., Raphael Loewe, ‘The Divine Garment and the Shiur Qomah,” Harvard 
al Rese 58, 1965; Scholer, Feaish Grestcim, pp, 58AT. Wayne Mecks, "The 
Image of the Androgyne: Some Uses of a Symbol in Earliest Christianity,” Histry 
of Religons 13, 1974, p. 184, notes that from 4 phenomenological perspective, the 
change of garments'during ites de passage (including the heavenly ascent): “may 
symbolize the death and rebirth ofthe initiate but also the assimilation of the power 
Of the deity represented by the new 
and Mandaean passages we ha 


































This is certainly the ease in the Jewish 
‘On p. 187, Mecks discuses the con. 
nection berween the "gl mand in baptism contexts, and the lost 
image of God which is co be of light”. Furthermore, in different 
Jewish and Samaritan contexts (including depictions of the revelation at Sinai 
Thuman beings (Moses, in particular) were re-clothed with the image of God which 
Adam lost in the Garden of Eden. A version of this tradition is also present in 
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Both Metatron and Abathur are associated with the care of human 
souls in other ways. Metatron is characterized as the teacher of “all 
the souls of the dead that have died in their mothers’ wombs, and 
of the babies that have died at their mothers’ breasts, and of the 
schoolchildren that have died while studying the five books of the 
Torah.” Abathur’s watchouse is depicted as the storage place for 
the pre-existent souls that have not yet descended to earth.” Once 
again we observe the logic of the angelic vice regent: he is a 
guardian of the gate; a lord of mediation. Therefore, Metatron and 
‘Abathur are in charge of souls that are betwixt and between different 























modes of existence. In one case, the souls belong to those individuals 
who were never born or who died too young to receive a proper 
education; in the other case, the souls are waiting for their 
corresponding bodies to be born. 


Hypostatic Traditions 


A final parallel between Abathur and Metatron is that both figures 
function as hypostatic manifestations of the Divine Anthropos.” As 
we will see shortly, most of the rel 





evant passages link Abathur with 
specific body parts, as Metatron is linked with the face in early 
Jewish sources and with the phallus in medieval kabbalistic sources. 
‘One Mandacan passage does link the body (‘stuna) with the image of 
the scales, a symbol of Abathur: “For the body is (like) a (pair of 
balances!” At least one Mandaean text identifies Abathur with the 
hypostatic body itself, just as Metatron was linked with the Shiur 
Qomak. The passage appears in The Scoll of Exalted Kingship. ts 
interpretation of the letters of the alphabet recalls similar 
descriptions in The Thowand and Tivelce Questions, another priestly 














with ‘garments of light’ restores the 
and masigta rituals.” In other words, the 
on to the i, divine self 





Mandaean sources, ax Meeks notes 
heavenly self in the Mandaean masbut 
‘wearing of the glorious garments signifies the resto 
3 Enoch 480. 
» See Ginza, pp. 207-210. 
* Another forn 
their connections 
For other Manda 
cdscuss in The Gnostic Imagaation, see J 
23, 36. 
E. S, Drower, A Pair of Naswatn 








ofthe kypostatic traditions associated with Abathur and 

othe Kabbalal appears in The Gnshe Imagnaton, pp. 1241 

in pases which epic the hypetatic phallus which I id 
Tuckey Ye Soll of Exod Rigs, pp 








Commentaries, “The Great ‘First World,” p. 
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the Wellspring, a fem: 
dentified with 


Mandaean text. In this passage 
enerates other beings who are each 
Mandaean alphabet. The sequence proceeds from 
comprises the first eight letters of the Mandacan alphabet (there is 
no distinction phonemically between an original “het” and a “heh, 





er of the 
” to “T,” and 









so the text does not include a “het” in the eighth position 
Following this, the text cites another tradition in which the spirit, 
body, and soul are each linked with a different letter. Although in 
the first tradition, Abathur is identified with the letter “U" (a “waw 

in the second, he is identified with the “ayn,” which, as the text 





declares, “belongs to the body, it is Abatur 


Yusamin the Pure, Yawar the Great, Abatur the Lofty, Sam Mana 
Smira, and Sam Ziwa proceeded from her {the Wellspring). They 
are the brothers of the Lord of Greatness and they are the letters of 
the alphabet. A is the Lord of Greatness; B is Mana the Great, 
Mighty one; G is the Great Father of Glory D is Yusamin the Pur 
His Yawar the Great; U is Abatur the Lofty; Z is Sam Mana Smir: 
T is Singlan the Great.,... In another scroll I shall teach you about 
those three kings who set themselves, who are H, ‘AYN, and D. 























Those are three kings who stand in one garment (ie. are identified 
with one another); they are spirit, body, and soul, Behold! The spirit 
built the body, she is the mistress of children, for H is the spirit 
And) ‘AYN belongs to the body, itis Abatur.... Anyone who reveals 


es, the well Sumqaq shall be his dwelling 





a portion of these myst 
‘and he shall not sce his creator! And Life is victorious! 
This esoteric tradition is extremely 
reasons. First it is the only Mandaean text I know of which explicitly 
links Abathur with the body, itself, rather than a particular organ. 
Second alls the letter speculation of a number of 
Jewish mystical texts including the Soler Yetsira and Sefer Ha-Bakir. 
Several scho ig Drower and Dan Cohn-Sherbok, have 
already noted parallels be n Ma and the 
Sder Yesira.* None of them have compa 
Mandaean and Jewish texts in depth, however. Unfortunately, such 
lies beyond the scope of the present 








is passage 1 














daean doctrines 
atively examined the 














a detailed comparison 
study, since it would involve a prolonged detour into the complicated 








point in particular, see Edwin Yamauchi, 
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* On Mandaic orthography 
Mundas Inentsion Tes Now Ha 
The Sool of Esa Koshi, p. 3. 
The Sr don 1? Ban Coto Shr, “The Alpha in Mand 
h Gnosticism’ idem, “The Gnosic Mandacan and Heterodox Jud 
me Ao se Zt Werbloway' commocot fa 
/ Sone States 












and Jew 
in Rabbinic Pexpectes othe Ne 
his review of Drower's The Scart Adam, in J 
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realm of the Kabbalah, for as Zwi Werblowsky noted in a review of 
Drower’s The Secrd Adam; “What is so remarkable about these 
similarities [between Mandacism and Jewish mysticism] is the fact 





that they relate to medieval Kabbalah even more than to the earlier 
‘gnostic’ Hekhaloth-mysticism.”” 

There is a great need for a systematic 
and kabbalistic literature. Given the present study's concentration on 
earlier Jewish sources, I will limit myself to 
concerning the relationship of the The Scroll of E ngship to what 
is generally considered to Kabbalistic text, the Bahir, a 
Provengal work from the 12th century. ‘Throughout his writin 
Scholem depicted the Sefer ha-Bahir as a conduit for Gnostic 
influences in the Kabbalah.” Although Scholem consistently cited 
historical impact of anc 








parison of Mandaean 


few observations 

















Gnosticism 





the Bahir as evidence for 
h, he also considered the possibility 1 








‘on the Kabbal: 
between the Bair and Gnostic sources were 


at the parallels 
undamentally 





phenomenological rather than historical: 


The fundamental problem in the study of the book (i.e. the Bahir 
is: is the affinity based on an as yet unknown historical link between 
the gnosticism of the mishnaic and talmudic era and the sources 
from which the material in Sefer ha-Bahir is derived? Or should it 
possibly be seen as a purely psychological phenomenon, ic., as a 
spontaneous upsurge from the depths of the soul's imagination, 














without any historical continuity 





In Origins of the Kabbalah, Scholem seemed to waver between 
historical and phenomenological explanations for the parallels 
between Gnosticism and the Kabbalah, On the one hand, Scholem 


nstic material of 











wrote “it is not too much to assume that the 
Oriental origin in the Book Bakir, once it was received and adopted 





by a circle of religiously agitated and productive men, amply suffices 
to explain the inner development of the Kabbalah up to and 
including, the Zohar."" On the other hand, Scholem suggested that 
“The process within the pleroma that brought forth the acons or the 

ed anew, using purely Jewish forms 











sefiroth could have been deve 










waky, op. cit, 132 
wr example, Major Tinds, 34, 75; “Kabbalah,” Ene. Jud, 506, 519; 
ah, Jerusalem, 1974, 315; Origins ofthe Kabbalah, 58, 68, 90,99, 197; On He 
nd its Symbol, New York, 1968, 98, 
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and based on purely Jewish material, as soon as the preliminary 
historical and psychological conditions were present.” 

Scholem’s interest in the posible links between the Bakir and 
Gnosticism focused on Western Gnostic traditions, such as the school 
of Valentinus. In the next few paragraphs, I will focus on parallels 
between the Bakir and Mandaeism. Like Scholem, I am open to the 
possibility that the similarities between Mandaean sources and the 

bbalah are the result of historical contact or, conversely, that they 
parallel, independent developments, If the esoteric traditions 
are linked historically, the contact must have occured in Babylonia, 
where Jews and Mandaeans appear to have shared angelogical and 
magical traditions. At some point, a Jewish doctrine which emerged 
from this syncretistic mileu may have made its way via Jewish 
travellers to Westem Europe, a scenario akin to the one depicted in 
the Chronicle of Ahimaz, a medieval document which describes a figure 
on of Baghdad (Abu Aaron) as traveling from Babylonia 
to southern Italy, eventually transmitting his secrets to Moses b. 
Kalonymus, a founder of the German Pictists (Hasidé Ashkenaz) 
Whether or not such a historical link existed between Mandaean and 
Jewish traditions, and it seems extremely unlikely that it could ever 
bbe proved, the parallels between the sources are thought provokin 

Both the Bahir and The Scroll of Exalted Kingship depict emana 
systems in which the primordial source of creation is a tree and 
wellspring. As the Mandaean text declares: “those twenty-four letiers 
of the alphabet are the tw e twenty- 
four kings who are formed by the light. For the light, the Wellspring, 
and the Datepalm wear the radiance that glows in the light of Tibil 
[“earth”], and the twenty-four stars, the body, and the twenty fi 
mysteries (that) do not sleep”. According to another Mandaean 
text, from the hieros gamos between the phallic datepalm and 
vaginal wellspring (Aina w-sindirka ed all worlds and 
generations." The Diwan Abater contains a drawing of a tree known 
as ‘ana d mrabia yangia (“the tree which nourishes nurstings”), whic 
as Drower notes, “is said to be identical with the Sindarka” 
mentioned above 
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nty-four crowns that clothe t 
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Adam, pp. 11 
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af Esaled Kinghip, p. 41 
Teele Quetions, p. 110, See Drower's discussion in The Seret 
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The Bahir describes a similar cosmogonic process: “I [God] am the 
one who planted this tree (eilan] in order to delight in it, I and all 
the world. And in it I established All and I called it All... For all 
depends on it, and all proceed from it, and all need it, and all gaze 
on it, and all wait for it, and from it fly all the souls... To what is 
this similar? To a king who wanted to plant a tree in his garden. 
He dug and opened a spring [ma’ayar], flowing with living waters 
{mayim hayim]. He then planted the tree, and it stood, giving forth 
fruit, It was successfully rooted, since it was always watered from the 
spring,”” This passage has much in common with the Mandacan 
symbology of tree and wellspring, including the reference to the 
“living. waters” (mayim hayim) a concept which appears throughout 
Mandaean sources where the waters are called by the analagous 
expression mia hia 

The Bahir has a complex cosmological and mythological system of 
light, flowing water, letters of the alphabet, crowns, parts of the 
body, sexual symbols, and divine attributes. These same elements 
appear in The Scroll of Exalted Kingskip, where they interact in ways 
recalling their relationship in the Bahir, Fully illuminating these 
parallels would require a detailed semiotic analysis, a worthwhile 
far afield from our original subject. To 
similarity between Mandaean and 
xe from The Soll 

















project, but one taking us too 
give some indication of th 
Kabbalistic thought, however, I quote another passa 
of Exalted Kingship 


As to the novice[priest], you know that there is something female 
jbout him — the inner crown that comes to the outer one supports 
it. Behold, the crown of the bridegroom has something inter 

it, (something) dwelling in the mystery of the female! (Ii) there is 
nothing external within it, its kingship is lost. Behold, the female 
without the male cannot be established” 




















‘Typically, the crown or faga is a male, priestly symbol in Mand: 





and yet this passage empha drogynous character, an 
androgyny in which the female supports and is literally comprised 
within the male, This model of androgyny and its use of crown and 
marital symbolism greatly resembles one of the most important 
symbolic structures of the Kabbalah, one which Elliot Wolfson has 
explicated as follows: “The image of the masculine king wearing the 
crown connotes perfect unity of male and female, which, as I have 














Sefer ha-Bahir, secs. 15-16, 
The Thowsond and Tueee Questions, p. 4 
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noted above, involves a reconstitution of the male androgyne...., the 
image of the crown or the process of crowning is used to denote the 
union of the masculine and femine aspects of the pleroma.”” Wit 
the Bakir, the idea of androgyny is linked to the date palm which is 
described as “including both male and female. How is this? The lulav 
[the frond of the date palm] is male and the fruit is male on the 
outside and female on the inside.”® Thus, the Bahir, like the 
Mandaean text, links the masculine with the extemal and the 
feminine with the internal 

I close my discussion of The Sovll of Exalted Kingship and its parallels 
with kabbalistic sources by returning to the passage which prompted 
this excursus, The section on the beings of light and their connection 
to the letters of the alphabet is introduced by the following line 
“These are the seven kings who proceeded from one Wellspring 
{aina] and five others who proceeded from other Wellsprings..... A is 
the Lord of Greatness; B is Mana the Great....." This passage has a 
close parallel in the Bakir: “These are the explicit holy exalted 
names, There are twelve names, one for each of the twelve uibes of 
Isracl.... To what is this similar? A king had a beautiful wellspring 
[ma’ayan]. All his brothers had no water except from this wellspring 
and could not endure thirst. What did he do to this wellspring? He 
made twelve pipes for the fountain and gave them twelve names,” 
This parable is followed by a discussion of the letters of the alph: 
Both sources speak of twelve divine figures fed by primordial 
wellsprings; both link this theogonic model with the alphabet 
Whether or not the kabbalistic and Mandaean authors drank from 
the same well of traditions, these parallels suggest the development 
of similar symbolic and mythological systems and shed new light on 
the possible relationship of the Bahir to Gnostic sources. 

Despite their similarities, the Bakir and Mandaean sources also 
reflect the profound differences between Judaism and Mandaeism. 
The Bahir makes liberal use of biblical citations and emphasizes 1 
importance of the commandments (mitzzof. Unlike Mandacism, 
which valorizes the North as “the source of light, instruction, and 
healing,” (the North Star, for example, is the seat of Abathur)*, the 
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On the sigaticance ofthe North in Mancacism, see The Manan of ng ond 
tran. 18, 0. % p. 199 on Abathur and the noah sar 
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Bahir, drawing on an older Jewish tradition, considers the North to 
be the source of evil. The Bakir also valorizes circumcision, while 





Mandaeans abhor the practice 
as a priest 

Although they have greatly differing attitudes towards 
circumcision, both Mandacism and the Kabbalah view the phallus 
as a locus of esoteric knowledge or gnosis. The following passage 
from the Mandaean work known as The Lesser First World indicates 
allus as “more venerated than all the 
as the hypostatic phallus of the 





this clearly. It describes the ph 
nd identifies Abathu 








mysteries” 
Cosmic Body 





‘And when thou recitest ‘Life dwelleth in Its own radiance’, thou 
offerest praise to Maleness (the male organ?) the name of which is 
Abatur of the scales but which the worlds and generations call dina 
[Lit. “keg”; Fig. “penis”], for it is more venerated than all the 
mysteries, and worlds and generations are held (comprised) thercin.”” 














The same text identifies Aba the hypostatic tongue, as well 
“the lofty Abathur whose n Tongue.’ [lishara]™ A parallel 
depiction is found in The Thousand and Tecelve Questions, “Abathur- 
Rama, whose name is ‘the Great Jordan of White Water’, that he is 
called “the Tongue’.”* Elsewhere, the Jordan is explicitly identified 
as semen: “she [the soul] received a sign from the Jordan — which 
is Semen — and entered the Scales.”* Thus, Abathur is identified 

as thesemen as well as the phallus, itself 
At first, the identification of Abathur as the hypostatic t 
seem both obscure and unrelated to his function as the divine 
phallus. The reason for this identification is illuminated, however 
d cosmological text 











ngue may 





ystical 





when we observe that in the Jewish 
Sefer Yesira, the “circumcision of the tongue and the mouth” is 
identified with the “circumcision of the foreskin.”” Moreover, as 
iar considers the sefirah called 

















Yehuda Liebes has observed, the 





Da'at to be a symbol of the tongue, “which is considered 

A Pair of Nasoroeon Commentaries p. 57. See Drower’s comment in The Set Ada, 
p. 29, that in this pamage, “the organ of virility is assigned to ‘Abathur of the 
Beales. Also ef: Rudolph, ‘Thrgoniz, Keomigont und Aritvopegon, p. 136, n 





recon Communi 8. Drower has noted, The Seret Adan, p. 2 


fo Hibil-Ziwa “because thou, Hibil-Ziwa, art the Living 
d all worlds 


* A Pair of Ne 
thac “semen is. att 
Seed: Thou rulest us 











The Thousand and Tuelse Questions, p. 174. 
* A Pair of Nasoran Commentary, 34 
Sefer Yasva 1:3, see, 1. Gruenwald, “A Preliminary Critical Edition of Sef 


‘Circumcision, 





Yer,” lvoe Oriental Sudes 1, 1971, p. 141. Both Elliot Wolk 
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analogous to the male organ”* Thus, as in the medieval Jewish 
sources, the Mandaean depictions of Abathur preserve the 
phenomenologicallink between the tongue and the phallus, 
The identification of Abathur as both the hypostatic phallus and 
tongue reflects two aspects of his character. Abathur is the father of 
the demiurge, Ptahil, and may have been understood to be the 
ather of the uthras” (aba d-"uéna)." The characterization of Abathur 
as the father of a host of angelic beings would have easily translated 
into, or reinforced, an identification of Abathur as the phallus, i, ¢. 
the organ of fatherhood, and as semen. Both Brandt and Néldeke 
saw this title as a possible etymology for the name Abathur. Macuch 
has pointed out that despite the similarity between phrases such as 
‘aba d-utria hatiga rama asia nba ancient, lofty, concealed, 
guarded father of the uthras”) and abatur hatiga rama kasia untira 
Abathur the ancient, lofty, concealed and guarded”), the title 
father of the uthras” does not appear to have been applied to 
Abathur in Mandaean literature, although it is linked with the figure 
Bvhaq-Ziwa (as we saw above), who is identified with Abathur 
Just as importantly, Abathur was identified with the balance or 
scale in his avatar as Abathur d-muzania or “Abathur of the Scales 
Elliot Wolfson has demonstrated that Jewish mystics established 
linguistic and iconographic connections between the scale and the 
phallus. For example, the medieval work Sefar ha-’hyun makes a 
pun on the Hebrew word pelés or “scale,” whose consonants can also 
signify the Latin word “phallus.”* Wolfson observes that in a 
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Vision, and Textual Interpretaion: From Midrashc Trope to Mystical Symbol 
Hisr of Regens 27, 1987, p 207 and Yehuda Licbes, Shi the Zr, A 
1985, p. 17f, n. 65, note this connection. It should be mentioved "th 
for example in the Croxic Gasp of Thoma 90 amu, Gnesi Bs 
‘xd Mandan Orgs, . 64; ES Drower, Dinan Abr, p 

™ Sader iv de Zokr, p.'171, n. 65, where Libs fe 
easeace of Youd. Both ‘Dial und Teodoro 
{0 do wih the mater of couplin” In “Erasing th 
of Gods Body in Kabbaliste Symbolism,” in Gace mth Square Shs i he Ue of 
Gonder in KabblsicSrton, Albany, 1955, pA, Elon Welton writes, jum aa he 
park andthe line are phallic symbis so toe i the seal, or more specially, the 
tongue of the sa 

PCr’ Mark Lidsbanki, Giza, y 

Rudolf Macuch, Handiok 

“Erasing the Erasure 


















to Da'at as “the inner 
Tine»... and both have 
re: Gender and the Writing 

















nc, 210-211 

har, pp. 68-70, also dies 
Zaha, in general, 

35 (Hebrew 

are writen with the 














nage of the scale or bal 
Zohar Lexicon, Jerusalem, 1976, pp. 
Heb, jes and Lat, pa 
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variety of kabbalistic sources, the scale is graphically represented as 
follows: “the weights of the scale are thought to correspond to the 





testicles and the tongue in the middle to the membnon virile." A 
ilar symbolic matrix underlies the connections between Abathur, 
the phallus, and the tongue in Mandaean literature. 

Finally, according to yet another passage, Abathur is the liver 
“Abatur-Rama, he is the liver [abatur rama kabda hu]”.'°* Underlying 
identification between Abathur and the liver may be a pun on 
Mandaic word kabda, which generally means liver but, in this 
case, may also have the connotation of Glory, as in Hebrew." 
Similar puns are quite common in Mandaean literture, as J. J 
Buckley points out: “Mandaean texts abound in obviously enjoyed 
puns and word-plays”. A link between the Glory and the divine 
phallus also appears in the Zohar, as Liebes writes: “In the Zohar both 
the male organ and the s¢fira of Yesod are called the glory of the 
body, hiddura de-gufa (Il, 186b).”” 
































Abathur of the Scales 


As the lord or embodiment of the scales, Abathur mediates between 
‘opposing elements. It is not surprising that Abathur's realm is 


described as follows: “There is de is life. There is darkness, 
is error, there is truth. There is destruction, 


is healing.”™ Until now, 








there is light. The 
ther 
scholars have emphasized the Iranian background of Abathur's 
function as weigher of souls, by linking Abathur with the Iranian 
figure of Rashnu razishta” As Kurt Rudolph writes: “Das an den 
Scelenaufstieg anschlieBende Seelengericht durch den ‘W 

‘Abathur hat sein Vorbild in dem Rashnu razishta”.\ Although 





is construction. There is blow, th 

















of this image 





bid, p. 64, and p. 182, n. 128 for kabbalistc s 
A Pa of Nasracan Conmesiaris, p 8 

® Drower has suggested this very pun in a diffe 
Nasorauan Conmesianes,p. 57, 0. 3 

m Buckley, The Sod of Exalied Kinship, p. 62 

© Snudies tthe Zohar, p27. 

 Ginen, 206, This is the list communicated by Disai to Denanuxt. On 207, these 
elements are identified with Rub 

” See, for example, the extreme postion taken by Kra 
Puahil," p. 163, “Abatur, literally ‘he man with the scale 
none other than the Iranian Rashnu” 

K, Rudolph, Die Mandier, Vo 


ial der Sele nach dem Tode, pp 








text, see, A Pair of 








The Mandaic God 
lowing Andreas] and 








4, Sce alto the similar view of Brandt, 
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Rashna uRast 


Abathur is explicitly identified with in the Ginza 
Roba, this occurs in a passage of late provenance 

While acknowledging the Iranian (or Egyptian) 
influence on Abathur’s function as a weigher of souls, it also 
behooves us to examine Jewish literature for possible connections. 
The motif of weighing’ an individual or his deeds in a scale 
‘psychostasy”) appears frequently in biblical and rabbinic sources, 
In apocalyptic literature, the theme of weighing merits emerges in a 
number of texts, where it is sometimes associated with a secondary 
divine being instead of with God, as in the biblical and rabbinic 
sources. 

The specific motif of an 1g who weighs souls, rather 
than deeds or merits, appears in the Testament of Abraham, Recension 
A, ch. 12, a text we examined above. In this text, the biblical figure 
Abel is depicted as the enthroned judge, while another “sunlike 
angel” (Dokiel) actually weighs the souls in a balance 





assibility 























ngelic b 











Ginza, p. 204, 
The Bible contains several examples of weighing the individual in the scale 
including Job 31:6, Prov. 16:11, Ps 61:10, and Daniel 5:27. Job 31:6 reads, "Let 
Him weigh me on the scale of righteousne 16:11, "Scales and balances of 
stice belong to the Lord"; Px 62:10, “Humans are breath; people are illusion; 
weighed o Daniel 5:27, “You have been 
din the balance and found wanting” In rabbinic literature the emphasis is 
ments h the image of weighing the indi 
dual i also present. T abbinic examples of this motif are 
Pine’ Avot 2:8, where Abb the sages of Israel were in one seale 
‘of a balance, and even Rabbi Eliezer ben Hyrcanus were with them, and Rabbi 
Elazar ben Arakh in the other seale, be would outweigh them all.” and Pesgte de 
‘Rae Kahana xxvi (ed. Buber, 167s), where R. Elica 
ly balanced. The scales of iniquiies on the one side and 
Holy One inclines the balance scale of merit” For a discussion of the theme 
of weighing meri s in a balance in rabbinic literature, cf E. P. Sanders, Paul and 
Palitinan Judaion, London and Philadelphia, 1977, pp. 128-147. 

Tn apoc of a divine being who weighs merits with a 
scale appears in several places including IV Beye 3:34 and J Enoch 41:1; 61:8. In 1D 
Ez 3:34, we tead, "Now, therefore, weigh thou our iniguties, and those of the 
inhabitants of the world, in the balance (pendare iv sla nosat iniguitates) 
hall be found which way the turn ofthe scale i bi deci) 
In J Buch $1:1, afer Enoch sees the four Archaty the secrets of the 
heavens, and how the kingdom is divided, and how the actions of men are weighed 
in the balance.” And in [ Emch 61:8, “the Lord of Spirits placed the Elect One on 
the throne of glory. And he shall judge all the works ofthe holy above in the heav- 
en, and in the balance shall their deeds be weighed." The importance of the last 
passage is unction of weighing merits has been transferred from God to 
lower divine being, placed by God on a throne of glory and appointed weigher and 
judge 
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hey are less than brea 

















lecares: “The scales are even- 
merits on the other, the 
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And between the two gates there stood a terrifying throne with the 
appearance of terrifying crystal, flashing like fire. And upon it sat a 
wondrous man, bright as the sun, like unto a son of God. Before 
him stood a table like crystal, all of gold and byssus... In front of 
the table sat a light-bearing angel, holding a balance in his 
hand..... And the one who was in the he table, who was 
siding the balance, weighed the souls 














The parallels between this passage and Mandaean depictions of 
P P P 

not limited to the 
weigh human souls, 





Abathur are significant and, furthermore, a 
motifs of the angelic beings who judge and 
rather than deeds or merits. Another important parallel is the 
presence of a crystal structure at the heavenly location of the 
weighing. In the passage cited above, both a throne and a table of 
nd judging of souls. ‘The 
es the motifs of a crystal 









crystal are associated with the weighing 
Mandaean text Dizean Abatur also juxtapc 
structure and the psychostasy 









This is Abatur who is in charge of the weighing and numbering (of 
souls]. This is the throne Sar ("It-stood-firm”). This is the vault; its 
name is "Covering-over”; its name is “Pure Crystal” (bilura data]; Tt 
is crystal cut into facets [gia]. It abideth and my soul counteth 
thereon. 

























Although the Manda 
than a throne or table, as cor 





n passage depicts the heavenly vault, rather 








posed of crystal, the image of a 









st certainly derived from the same 





heavenly crystal structure is alm 
Jewish apocalyptic milieu, Inde 
depicts the construction ofa sanctuary of crystal and a table (or tray) 
Thereupon they set to work and 


another Mandaean text actually 


of crystal by primordial priest 
built a sanctuary (bimanda) all of pure crystal..... and set up a table 





(ariana) that was of pure crystal 
In many apocalyptic texts, the earthly or heavenly Temple in 


Jerusalem is described as composed of crystal or “pure marble”. 





* Tost, of Abr. 12, ns cited in The Old Tes 
also the comments in n. f 
Divan Abate, p. 7 
A Pair of Nasracan C 
dam, pp. TOM. For 


ment Puadepigrapha, vol. 1, p. 889; see 











rmentares, pp. 10-11. Drower discusses this passage in The 
nd a2 “tale,” also see A Pair of Nasoratan Commentary, 












Rey, 21:11 portrays the n 
ig the glory of God: and her il 
a jisper stone; clear as crystal.” BT Suk 
built the Temple in Jeru 

Neher, “Le voyage 


rusalem which descends from he 
2 stone most pre 
Bab 













nysaique des quatre, 
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The earliest witness for this motif is 1 Brock 14, where Enoch 
ascends to heaven and experiences the following 


And I came into the tongues of the fire and drew near to a great 
house which was built of white marble, and che inner wall) were 
like moszics of white marble, the floor of crystal... And behold 
there was an opening before me (and) a second house which is 
greater than the former... And I observed and saw inside it a lofty 
throne — its appearance was like crystal, . . And the Great Glory 
was sitting upon it..." 








In this early passage, we find traces of the later Mandacan motif of 
a heavenly crystal vault (in this case the “floor” of the heavenly 
house) and the later apocalyptic motif of the throne of crystal (as in 
Test. of Abr.) associated with the image of an enthroned judge. 
Ultimately, the image of a heavenly structure composed of crystal 
probably derives from biblical verses like Ex. 24:10, where “under 
His [God's] feet there was the likeness of a pavement of sapphire 
like the very sky for purity” and Ezek. 1:22, “Above the heads of the 
creatures was a form: an expanse, with an awe-inspiring gl 
crystal, was spread out above their heads.” 

By illuminating the many parallels between Mandacan and Jewish 
depictions of an enthroned being who weighs and/or judges human 
souls, I'am not arguing that the older Jewish sou 
influenced the development of the later Manda 

















nas of 

















an tradition, Iam 





suggesting, however, that the previous emphasis on an Iranian 
Vorbild for the figure of Abathur must be re-evaluated in light of the 
well attested and earlier Jewish traditions discussed above. Before 
ing the issue of the angelic weigher of souls or merits, it is 
important to note that this motif also appears in 3 Enoch 18, 








Johann Maier, “Das Gefihrdungsmotiv bei der Himmelsrcise in der jddischen 
Apokalyptik und "Gnosis" Kairs 3, 1963, discuss the parallel between the 
appearance of the earthly and heavenly Temples. Both also link the tradition of the 
Celestial Temple compoted of “pure marble” with R. Akiba’s warning in BT Hag, 
4b (and Hethalot parallel, §§259, 345, 408-410, 672), “When you arrive at the 
stones of pure marble, do not say “Water, Water,” On this connection also cf 
David Halperin, Fa OF. L Gruenwald discusses the motif of 
heavenly structures ‘or sapphire in Apeiayptic and Merkwak 
Mputicim, p. 35, 0 should be made of the “Temple of tl 

Grail” bulk by King Titurel, which was composed of crystal plated tiles, ef Henri 























Corbin, Temple and Contemplation, London, 1986, p. 360. 
"At ced in Tae Ol Tatomet Paubpipapha, Val |, pp. 2021 
Ako sce Ezek. 1:26, “Above the expanse over their heads was the semblance 
a throne, in appearance like sapphire”. Although the color of sapphire is blue 
in a text noted by Gruenwald, seen. 119 above, the sapphire of Ex. 24:10 is 


described as white (Lelat Tee, ad Exodus 24:10) 
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where among the angelic inhabitants of the seventh hekhal whom 
Metatron describes to R. Ishmael, we find a Shoged Hozii 





And why is his name Shoged Hoaii? Because he weighs men’s merits 
in the scales of a balance before the Holy One blessed be He 





In this passage, Metatron and Shoged Hozii are separate figures, yet 
in one of the Hekhalot fragments found in the Genizah, Metatron is 
explicily identified by the name Shoged Hozii: “Metatron the 
Prince of Countenance by the name of Shoged Hozii, who is called 





by seven names 


Abathur and the Heavenly Waters 



















According to Mandacan cosmology, the World of Light is separated 
from the physical cosmos by a body of water called hafigia mia or 
“water brooks” (Ger. Wasserbichd,'® Abathur’s throne is located at 
“the gate of the House of Life” immediately below these waters: 





And the world of Abathur is below the world of the outflowing 

ers [hafigia ma), and the world c waters below the 
world of the pure Yushamin. [ualma d abater mn atuia alma d hafigia 
mia ualma d hafigia mia mn atuta alma d " 











Beneath hafigia mia lie seven or eight “watchhouses” or matiara, 
which function as dwelling places for a variety of demons and 
purgatories for the ascending soul.'® Once the soul has ascended 
through the matéara to the “gate of the House of Life,” Abathur tests 
the soul to determine whether it is worthy to enter the pleromatic 
If the soul is worthy, then it is helped over the waters into 















Cr 


* Odeberg, 3 Enoch, p. 61 
rather presupposes. a form "Sheqal Zaki (weighing 
Mandaitie: Abaahu, Inteo 

"G19, in Pever Sch Hebhalet-Liteate, p. 165, The text 
also reads “this is Metatron Shoged Hozii”. In general, Metatron is described as 
posessing seventy names rather than seven. Abathur however has seven secret 
ames. In Ma'ach Mekabah (ed. Scholem, Jaci Gresticom, p. 108), we find 
‘shoqedhoait malakh ha-panim' 

ES. Drower, The Cancel Pee fig mia, the 
fname of the river of departure, of death, which ie the frontice of the worlds of light. 
Tn the Dinan Abatur a ship ferries souls across this river 

*'E. §, Drower, The Canonical PrayBeok, p 

" ES, Drower, The Thowiand and Tule Questions, p. 163; Mandaic, p. 45. 

In Theagmie, Ramopynie and Anthspogece,p. 130, Rudolph charts the po 
the Aafigia ma in the various cosmological schemes found in the Mandaean source 
Also see, Svend Pall, Mendacan Staes, Amsterdam, 1974 (Reprint), p. 78. 
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2 CHAPTER FIVE 
the House of Life, if it is unworthy, then the soul is overcome by 
hufigia mia and remains in one of the purgatories, receiving 
punishment until the final judgement. 

The origin of hafigia mia has long been traced to Persian sources. 
Wilhelm Brandt hypothesized that the Mandaean waters were 
modeled on the Persian “stream of tears” which the soul must cross 
over after death.” In a Pahlavi text called Sad Dar, we find the 








stream of tears described as follows 











The ninety-sixth subject is this, when any one departs to that other 
others that they should utter an ou 





world it is not proper 
maintain grief, and make lamentation and weeping. Because every 
tear that issues from the eyes becomes one drop of that river before 
the Kinvad bridge, and then the soul of th 

at that place; itis difficullt for it to make a p 
not able to pass over the Kinvad bri 














dead person 1 
age there, and it is 














As support for the parallel between hafigia mia and the “stream of 
tears,” Brandt expanded his comparison to include the “Kinvad 
bridge” which linked the physical world with the after life in Persian 
religion, Based on several passages in the Ginza Raba and Mandacan 
Book of Jokn,!® Brandt argued for the existence of an analagous fixed 
bridge in the Mandaean sources, which traversed hafigia mia." 

However, as Svend Pa 
a fixed bridge such as the Kinvad, N 

















lis has pointed out, instead of referring to 


ndaean sources valorize the 





ritual of baptism' as a symbolic bridge to the Pleroma, an 
observation which leads Pallis to argue “against the existence of a 
fixed bridge like the Kinvad, which everybody must cross,” Pallis 


continues his critique of Brandt's position by rejecting the parallel 













* Sad Der, Sec ted in Pallis, Mand 


Schicksal dar Sede, pp. 427 


Sues, p. 75. Also see, Dat 








For a list of the pasages and their important features, see Pall, Mandacan 
wt Sce Wilhelm Bi 
In Mandsean 





Ta 





is used for baptism 











soul is baptised in like-named cele 

™ Pallis, Mondacen . 85. The Zoroastrian moti of 
life was, howev haean sources, $0 
Manichean prayer cited b hie Klizakest in Grow 





1993, pI 





Tats from Contra Asia, Sa ‘May the bridge be wide, I would 


cross it without hesitation 
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between hafigia mia and the stream of tears because it is strongly 
linked to the erroneous parallel between the Kinvad bridge and a 
non-existent Mandaean analog: “Neither am I able to agree with 
him [Brandt] when he declares that the idea of ‘the waters of Life 
[Pallis’ translation of Aafigia mia] originated in the Pers. stream of 
tears, as this opinion is based on the assumption that A’ApikiA mi’ 
is the water under the Kinvad bridge.” Unfortunately, Pallis does 
ive to Brandt's clearly flawed theory 








ot offer a convincing alternat 
for the origin of the hafigia mia 

Instead of a Persian theory of origin, a biblical source for the 
Mandaean hafigia mia offers many advantages. Foremost among 
them is the linguistic analogy between the Mandaic hafigia mia and 
fige yam, whose relevant 
biblical appearances occur in Psalms 18 and Il Samuel 22, 
respectively. In these parallel passages, the terms afige yam and af 
mayim signify the cosmic waters which must be re-defeated by God 
in order to save the righteous individual, who is “drawn up out of 
the mighty waters” by Gc 














the Hebrew expressions and 

















In order to uncover the evance of the biblical tradition 
to the Mandaean sources, I cite the biblical passages at length 





I, If Samnel 22:5-29 


5 For the breakers of Death encompassed me 
The torrents of Belial terrified me 

6. The snares of Sheol encircled me 

The toils of Death engulfed 
7. In my anguish I called on the Lord, 
Cried out to my Gi 

In His Abode [hckhalo] He heard my voice 
My cry entered His ears 

14 The LORD thundered forth 
16 The bed of the sea [afge yam) was exposed, 
The foundations of the world were laid bare 

17 He reached down from on high, He took me 
Drew me out of the mighty waters [mayim rabim] 


























Ibid 
Pals! hypothesis conceming the or} 
‘mia was the ancient name for the water 
‘with the Jordan, and his subsequent trandation of hgfgue mia as “the water 

are problematic, though interesting. See Pallis, M Stadt, p. 
As translated in Tanakh: A New Tranlation ofthe Holy Senptures, New York, 1985, 


of the hafigia mia, namely that Aafia 
apis, which Inter became identified 
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IL, Psalms 18: 4-29 


5 Ropes of Death encompassed me; 
torrents of Belial terrifed me: 





ropes of Sheol encircled me: 
snares of Death confronted 
7 In my distress I called on the LORD, 

cried out to my God; 

in His temple (hithald) He heard my voice; 

my ery to Him reached His ears 

14 Then the LORD thundered from heaven, 

16 ‘The ocean bed [afige marim] was exposed; 

the foundations of the world were laid bare. 

17 He reached down from on high, He took me 

He drew me out of the mighty navi rabimn)™ 














The biblical passages employ a number of terms to signify the 
destructive waters which threaten to overwhelm David, including the 
parallel expressions afige yam (II Sam. 22) and afige mayim (Ps. 18). In 
ider to save David from these waters, God descends on a cherub 
from his fekhal, shooting lightening, roaring, and blasting his breath. 
After exposing the afige mayim/yam, God reaches down and draws 
David out of the “mighty waters”. 

Similar depictions of a divine being reaching down and saving 
individuals from destructive cosmic waters are found throughout 
Mand: aters are called by the parallel 
Mandaic name hafigia mia. The Canonical PrayerBook, describes the 














an literature, where these 





soul’s rescue from the waters as follows 


I. She {the soul] proceeded in the vesture of Yuzat 
and went onwards and reached the Waters of De 
The waters covered her, (buf) Radiance [cia] crossed over 
name abode in his skinte: honoured and chosen, he created himself 

and said “Life, Iam Thine, and for Thy name’s sake came I 
forth from the world of Prahil,'from amongst evil plots and from 
beneath the throne of Abathur the Ancient, so that we may bring 
‘out this soul of N. of this masigta(s0 that) she cometh before him". 

He is a ray of the g ance of Life, a being who resteth 
‘upon the skintas, and up s doth his name rest 

He graspeth her [the soul] with the palm of his right hand and 
handeth her over to two ‘uthras, sons of light, to Adatan and 
Yadatan, of one grosis and one mind. 











™ Thi. 
Canimical PrayrBosk, pp. 45-46 
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I, The soul flieth and travelleth on until she reacheth spirits of 
Purgatory [matar e sprits of Purgatory abased their heads and 
the soul pas purgatory-spirits by. The soul flieth a 

until she came to the waters of death (hafigi mia) there 
towards her a great b and) of life, (who) grasped her 
by the palm of her right hand and brought her ‘over the waters of 
death (gfigia mie]. The soul fieth and gocth undl she reacheth the 
House of Life." 














Mandaean motif of the cosmic waters must be seen within the 
gical traditions. Jewish, 








broa 
Christian, and Gnostic sources all depict heavenly water. Some of 


ler context of late antique cosmol 





these sources also emphasize that the ascending soul or individual 
will encounter this water during the heavenly journey. The image of 
heavenly water appears in Justin’s Book of Baruch (Hippolytus, Haer 
5.26 and 5:27.3) and the Nag Hammadi treatise Melchizedek (CG IX 
8:1), The most detailed Gnostic description of heavenly water is in 
the treatise Zostrianos (CG VIII 18-5-9), which mentions the presence 
at the end of the ecstatic ascent: “The great male invisible 








of v 
perfect Mind, the perfect Protophanes has his own water, as you 
[will see] when you arrive at his place.” ‘This text is also significant 
as it links this water with a specific being, just as Mandaean 
sources link the cosmic waters with Abathur 

"The view that one encounters water in heaven was common in 














Jewish and Christian apocalyptic literature, For example, the 
Testament of Levi 2:7 declares: “And | entered from the first heaven 
and saw a huge sea hanging there”; the Testament of Abraham 8 states: 






“And Michael went out and took Abraham in the body on a cloud 
and lifted him up to the river Ocean”; while 2 Enoch 3:3. states: 


“They placed me on the first heaven and showed me a very 


great sea, greater than the earthly sea 

While these passages merely menti 
water, Rev. 22:1 likens the heavenly water to crystal: “he showed me 
a river of living water as clear as crystal proceeding from the throne 
of God and of the Lamb,” and Rev. 4:6 describes “a sea of 


the existence of heavenly 








* Ibid., pp. 62-63 
G. Stroumsa discusses these traditions in “Aher: A Gnostic,” in The Redixceny 














of Grasicam, Vol I, ed. Bentley Layton, Leiden, 1981, p. 8 
*¢ Christopher Rowland's dscussion of these traditions and their po 

relationship with R. Akiba's warning in “The Visions of God. in Apocalyp 

Literature,” Jounal for the Say of Judaism 10, 19; The Open 


Hacen: A’ Sindy of Apocalyptic in Judazon ond Early Omrstanit, New York, 1982, pp. 


2258 
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glass like unto crystal”."” Christopher Rowland has traced the 
apocalyptic identification of heavenly water with crystal to the 
combination of biblica Ez, 1:22, where the firmament 
to crystal and Gen. 1:7, where 
re separated by a firmame 








verses such 
ene 









between God and the hapot is 
the upper and lower waters in heav 





As Rowland writes: “Indeed the link between the water and the 
firmament here fin Gen. 1:7] could explain the resemblance of the 
sea in Rev. 4 to crystal, for the juxtaposition of water and the 


firmament in Gen. could easily have led to the comparison of 





the firmament to crystal found in Ez. 1 

The link between heavenly water and some kind of solid substance 
(crystal or glass) recalls a famous passage from the Babylonian 
Talmud known as Rabbi Akiba’s “Water Warning”. In the same 
Aher's disastrous encounter with 





section of the Talmud whe 
Metatron appears we find the following warning: 





‘When you arrive at the stones of pure marble, do not say ‘Water 
Water’ for it is said, "The spe 
before my eyes.”” (Babyloni 





In addition to the Babylonian ‘Talmud, the water episode appears in 
several places in the Hekhalot literature, including Synoy 
345, 408-410, 672." Unlike the talmudic account, all but 














Literature," p, 148, 
ic and Hekhalot versions of the episode 
has been discussed by numerous scholars, including Gershom Scholem, who writes 
in Moor Trends in Jesh Mysticom, p. 58, that “Nothing could be more farfetched 


‘God in Apocalyp 
The relationship between the talmu 

































than (o teat it [one of the Hekhalot versions) as a past fi of the 
Talmudic pa iphraim Urbach, “Ha-Mesorot ‘al be-Tequlit 
. 16, who counters that the Hekhalot pas ing but an 

the Talmudic account; Ithamar Gruenwald, Apocalyptic and Melavah 

p. 88, who argues that the Hekhalot sources preserve the tradition more 





ively and originally than the Talmud; Peter Schafer, Hathalt-Sudien, pp. 244- 
245, who postulates that the Hekhalot verions of the water episode represent an 
independent tradition v the Babylonian Talmud and, furthermore, argues 
that the water episod Gated outside of the pander tradition and was only 
‘combined with 3 ry had been recast as an ascent, and David 
Halpecin, wh sic Liteatr, p. 68, follows Urbach in declar- 

he He sto interpret’ BT's cryptic narrative 
in changes his e Faces of the Charat, however, where he conclude 
¢ earliest form of the tradition ix Syopie §2 Tink the il 
sion of the water with the marble stones or the panies. Furthermore, on p. 210, 
Halperin declares that “Precisely because text I [.c. Syopse $259) gives no hint that 
itis directly linked to BT Hag. 14b, we can use st with some confidence as an inde 
pendent wit the ideas underlying that source. Itis surely, as Scholem says, 


























39, which do 
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‘one of the Hekhalot passages locate the water at the sixth palace 
(tekhal) and several threaten decapitation or mutilation by “iron 
axes" to those foolish enough to mistake the “stones of pure marble 
for water. What follows are two examples from the Hekhalot 
literature: 











I, Synopse §259 










he sith palace [deal] throw and hur 

id sy, “What is the nature of these 
cl stone him. ‘They say to him, 
[Empty one, perhaps you are from the seed of those who Kised the 
a em Soe not worthy to see the king and his throne?” If this 
is true, a heavenly voice goes forth from Arabot Ragia: “Well you 
have spoken! He ff f those who kised the calf, nd 
ffom there before they throw upon him thousands and thousands of 


The guardians of the gate 
upon him thousands and 
not a single drop there. If he shot 
waters?” they run afer him a 






















II. Synopse §409 


This is to be for generations, that o 
of the sixth palace and see the splendor of the air [ziw air] of the 
stones and ask, and say, “They are wi Thus he will bring 
himself into danger. For even if he is not worthy to see the king in 
his beauty, one should not ask concerning the air of the splendor of 
the stones of pure marble which were built into the palace, [for 
then} they do not destroy him, but judge him to the scale of merit 
[haf cehut}, saying, “He is n -¢ the king in his beauty 
[bur] how did he’ enter imto the six palaces?” 


















must not err at the gate 

















worthy 








| These Hekhalot passages recall certain important features of the 
Mandaean traditions concerning heavenly water. First of all, this 





no ‘pos fest intexpetation of the 
Entrance to the Sixth Gate," i 





weph Dan, “The 
lt Sic F 1, Jerusalem, 
1987, pp. 197-220 (Hebrew). T tensive review of scholarship oft 
the water ep R. Re Dic der Htslte 
Literature,” Pranifinter Fudaistsche Bairdge 16, 1989, yp. 

“Like the talmudh 3 does ot mention the sixth hekhal. As 
Peter Schafer, Hetha 4, has already noted, however, Spropie $672, 
“obviously cites the ver the Babylonian ‘Talmud 

‘Shnopse §408 and 410 mention mutilation of the head and decapitation by iron 













axes, respectively. Sj 
thousands of iron axes.” Syopae §409 and 345 are more vague 
MS New York 8128 adds, “in his beauty 
W Schifer §259, Translation based primarily on MS Oxford 1531, This passage 
ars in Wertheimers edition of Hethalot Rabbati as Chapter 26:2. 
rd 


pe §259 declares that “they throw upon him thousands and 











jon based primarily on MS C 
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water is located toward the end of a heavenly joumey, after the 
ascending individual has already passed through a series of mattarta 
watchhouses”) or hekhalot (“palaces”), respectively. The encounter 
With the cosmic water is fraught with danger in both Mandacan and 
Hekhalot sources. The water functions as a final obstacle before the 
individual can enter the divine abode (the House of Life or seventh 
hekhal), The literary proximity of the water warning to the 
Aher/Metatron encounter suggests that the two passages may be 
read together and that the illusion of water is located near Metatron, 
just as the water is located above the throne of Abathur in 
Mandaean sources. Finally, in §409 links the heavenly 
with a scene of weighing and judgement (“judge him to the 
scale of merit”), precisely the cluster of motifs in the Mandaean texts, 
where Abathur weighs the soul to determine whether it is worthy to 
cross the waters and enter the world of light. 

There is, however, an extremely significant difference between the 
Merkabah and Mandaean traditions. According to the 
water at the end of the heavenly journey is real, whereas the former 
emphasize that the water is not real but an illusion, Indeed, the 



































ability to recognize the illusory waters for what they really are, e. g. 
the “stones of pure marble,” is the only way to avoid being 
ignominiously dispatched by the angelic guardians. The water 





pisode may be read as a warning against those who expect to sec 
at the end of a heavenly journey. Since the motif of heavenly 
water appears in Mandaean, Gnostic, and Jewish and Christian 
apocalyptic literature, the Talmudic and Hekhalot traditions may 

al orientation. Unlike the adherents of these 








even have a pole 
other traditions, who believe in the existence of h 





wenly water 
before the divine abode, the truly enlightened Merkabah mystic 
knows that what others think is water is actually stone (or the “air 
of the splendor of the stones of pure marble”). In their minds, this 
special knowledge ¢ he adherents of Merkabah mysticism 
above those of other late antique ascent traditions, 

The possibility that the “Water Warming” may have functioned as 
a polemic against Mandaean cosmological beliefs gains support from 
two other details in the Hekhalot versions of the episode. None of 
the Hekhalot sources, except for §672, which parallels the Talmudic 
account, limit their description to the stones of pure marble. Instead, 
they describe the explicit cause of the illusion produced by the stones 
as either the “air of splendor” (azeir zi) or “splendor of air” 
aut) of the stones. David Halperin has argued that these expressions 
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“are best explained as based on a mistaken reading of mer ziw 
which appears in MS New York's version of §408 instead of awir 

T would like to suggest that the significance of the phrases zio air 
and awir ziw may be illuminated by yet another Mandacan 
cosmological tradition. In a number of Mandaean accounts, a divine 
being called Radiance or ziwa leads the soul over the hafigia mia to 
the World of Light: 








I. The sou! flieth and goeth until she came to the waters of death 








[hafigia mia) there came forth towards her a great beam of radiance 
{ziwa} (and) of life, (who) grasped her by the palm of her right hand 


and brought her over the waters of death [hafigia mia] 





Il. The w: 
name ab 


xs covered her, (but) Radiance [zitua) crossed over - his 








Je in his shkintz: honoured and chosen, he created himself 





He is a ray [sun] of the great radiance [ziua] of Life, a being 








who resteth upon the stkints, and upon the shkinas doth his name 


rest. He graspeth her [the soul] with the palm of his right hand and 


andeth her over to two ‘uthras, sons of light, 10 Ad: 





an and 








Y 


datan, of one gnesir and one mind. 


ce called the ayar zien 
onified as 


) 
) Other Mandaean passages describe a subst 
of “air of splendor” which surrounds the world and is f 
| a divine being. As Drower writes: 








Aynr-Ziwa, “Ether-Brilliance” or “radiant ether”... With the Man. 








dacans this rare and purer atmosphere is represented as 
interpenetrating the thick air round the earth, and giving it vital 
qualities... This Ether is personified, and is sometimes mentioned 





| The personification of the air or ether appears in numerous 
Mandacan texts including The Scroll of Exalted Kingship, which 
describes part of the initiation ritual for the farmida or low ranking 
Mandaean priest and refers frequently to the hymns ot 





Faces of the Chari, p. 206 


Canonical PpeBock p. 6 
Thide pp. 4546, 
E-S. Brower, The Mond 
Soul of Bale Rigs, p- 1 


d Ira, p. 58. Also se J.J, Buckley, The 
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liturgical poe 
this priestly text combines 1 
reminiscient of the N jere is radiance, and 
there is radiance and light and there is Ether in them; it dwelt and 
was divided into flows of water and str hout end.” This 
J Mandacan view that water and light 


Canonical Prayerbook. One passage from 
and water in a way 











passage supports the g 
are intimately connected, as Drower writes; “Water, which reflects 
the light, is considered a form of light. . . The conception that the 
firmament is filled with a fluid li 





and that water is a grosser form 





of it appears in the doctrine of the planetary boats.” 


‘The Mandaean terms for air (ayar) and radi 





 (gitea) parallel the 
expressions wir ziw and zite air which appear in the Hekhalot 
versions of the “Water Waring.” Indeed, both Hekahlot and 
Mandaean sources agree that connected with the cosmic waters (or 
illusion of waters) is some kind of light or radiance and air. Once 
again, however, there is a crucial difference between the Jewish and 
Mandaean traditions. The Man ssonify the radiance and 
air, even transforming them into beings who help the soul over the 











waters, They also posit that the light actually becomes manifest in 
the form of water. By contrast, the Hekhalot authors connect the 
radiance and air to the stones which only appear like water, The 
Hekhalot texts therefore provide an alternate explanation for the 








appearance of the radiance and air (they are not divine beings) just 
as they suggest an alternate explanation for the appearance of the 
water. In both cases, the source of the illu lly the stones 
of the palace or hekhal. This etiology prioritizes the hekhalot over 














other cosmological st 
traditions such as Mand 
than denying that radiance and air appear at the end of the heavenly 
journey, the Hekhalot authors offer their own definitive version of 
the tradition, thereby subtly undermining other cosmological 
traditions without explicitly 1 

The chief problem for the Jewish texts is that water, radiance, and 
the end of the heavenly ascent. This is 


ictures which may appear in competing 
m. As in the case of the waters, rather 

























air might be combined a 
precisely the ec 
The Jewish sources argu 








pination which appears in Mandaean traditions. 





that only an illusion of water exists and 


The Ser of Evated Kixgsip, p. 49. 
The Me faq and ron, p. 100. Jorunn Jacobsen Buckley, “Libertines or 
Fruit, Bread, Semen and Other Body F | of Early 

1994, p. 25, writes, “riverwater is the way in which the Lightworld 
‘manifests itelf on earth 
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ids in Gnosticism,” Joun 
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that this illusion and the “air radiance” are both linked to the stones 





ef cosmological structure of their own 
ode may even include the 





of the hekhal, i. e., the ch 
tradition. The polemical focus of the ef 
warning not to say “water, water” 

number of Mandaean rituals, the individ 
concerning water, including the folle 
“And when he says, 1 
surround him, those th: 
Haiasum Kusta is the soul that comes and settles on his head and 
surrounds herself with seven walls of the white waters.” Here we 
ion concerning the waters which causes seven 
tive fashion (in 














“they are water” for in a 
al makes statements 
ing from the priestly initiation: 
(CP 15), seven walls of iron 
wm, the First Kusta..... For 








jound is the sea 














walls of iron to surro 
another text, Abathu 
Hekhalot text, by contrast, the dec 
axes of iron to kill the individual 
A final element of the Hekhalot versions of the “Water Warning 
which may suggest a polemical context is the condemnation: “He is 
from the seed of those who kissed the calf,” applied to the individual 
nes for water. According to a number of 


nd the individual in a pro 
alled “hard iron that is strong”). In the 








ration concerning water causes 


who mistakes the st 
rabbinic sources, the golden calf was either created by the “mixed 





multitude” which left Egypt with the Israelites, as cited in Ex, 12:38 
ind Numbers 11:4,” or by Egyptian magicians." Thus in Song 
Raba 1:9, Rabbi Jud of Rabbi Aha: “The 
Egyptian magicians performed sorceries, and it {the calf] appeared 
to leap before them [the Israelite 

Although the condemnation may refer to heretics in general, the 
formulation may also hint at a more specific focus. In a number of 
legends, the Mandacans link their ancestors with the Egyptians 
(though they also claim ties to Judaism) and mention that “Musa was 
against the Mandai and had quarelled with them in Egypt."” The 























The So 
fom The Canonical Prayerb 
E, 8, Drower, The Ti 


yf Exalted Kinghip, pp. 4-5. The phrase “Bound is the sea,” come 
15, pd 











Tiare Questions, p. 171 
















See Louis Ginzburg, Lend: of the Jaes, Vol. 6, 1942-47, p. 52, n. 267, for a 
Tse of the f passages conceming these verse 

For information on the golden calf in post biblical literature, sce Levy Smolar 
and Moshe Aberbach, “The Golden Calf Episode in Postiblical Literature, Hebrew 
Chion Colle Annual 39, 1968, pp. 91-116, On p. 113, n. 27, the authors provide a 
lst of the rabbinic whie be the Egyptian magicians or “mixed mul 
titude” as creating the golden calf, including BY Shabbat 893, Exod. Rabbah 
XLL, et 

The Mandacans of Iraq and Iran, pp. 259-265, exp. 261. Also see, E.S. Drower, 


The Secret Adam, p. x¥ 
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same tradition declares that the Mandacans “went out of Egypt and 
came to the sea which became shut off, leaving a road with 
mountains of sea on either side.” Indeed, Drower has written that 
‘Yearly, a ritual meal is eaten in memory of the Egyptian hosts who 
perished in the waters when following the wicked Jews." The 
Mandaeans describe the events at Sinai as a deplorable event, 
involving the creation of a wretched people, whose prophet, Moses 
served the earthly rulers Ruha and Adonai, not the true God." It 














should be pointed out that these tra nd 
in Mandacan folk ritual and were recorded by Drower during th 

twentieth century. Whether or not they existed in the pre or carly 
Islamic period is open to conjecture 

‘wish tradition portraying the Egyptians or mixed multitude 
as the makers of the golden calf combined with the Mandacan 
identification with the Egyptians, denigration of the revelation at 
, and general hostility to Judaism n ed a Jewish 
polemic which identified the Mandacans as the mixed multitude 
who left Egypt with the Israelites and therefore as the makers of the 
golden calf: Unfortunately, we do not know enough about the forms 
in Late Antiquity nor do we know to which 


ditions appear in oral form 













y have ing 











of Jewish polemics 
groups the v nic term for 
heretics) belonged. It is possible that among the heretics condemned 
in rabbinic literature were the Mandacans and that the “Water 
Warning,” is directed against those Jews who were attracted to 
Mandaean cosmological beliefs 


ious “minim” (the most common rabb 








The motif of heavenly water appears in Jewish apocalyptic sources 
but its adoption by Christian apocalyptic circles, Gnosticism, and 
Mandacism may have encouraged the authors of the Merkabah texts 
to reject it. Were it known to the authors of the Talmud or the 
Hekhalot passages, the Mandaean formulation of the heavenly 
waters would have been particularly disturbing because of its 
close parallels with the Merkabah tradition, As the “proximate 
Other” in terms of cosmological motifs, language (Mandaic and the 
Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud are very similar), and 
geographical location (Mandaeans and Jews lived in close proximity 
in Babylonia) the Mandacans would have posed a particular 
challenge to any Babylonian Jews involved in Merkabah mysticism. 
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Mandaeans themselves were hardly shy in their attacks on Judaism, 
For example, the Mandaean term for 
understood as a pun which connected Jews with “abortion” or 
“miscarriage” and “sin.” Yet the Mandaeans also understood the 

religion as originally linked to Judaism, Thus, The Scroll of E: 
Kingship depicts Judaism as the stage prior to Mandaeism, which 
must be cast off by the individual: “The first, outer casting off (is) 
when he leaves from the isolation (or: ‘ban’) of the Jews to be clothed 
with mandaeism [here understood as Mandaean lay status and 
therefore Buckley puts it in lower case]. The second casting off is the 
casting off of mandacism [lay status] to be clothed in priestly status 
(rmiduta).”"* Mandaean polemics thus depict Judaism as a sta 

prior to Mandaeism; a kind of unformed or undeveloped tradition, 





“ws, iahulatia, was 




















i.e, an “abortion 
The “Water Warning,” may thus be understood as a very 
ainst a heretical belief in heavenly water, 
lacan beliefs, Instead of 
Jewish sources 
s exist at the 


sophisticated polemic 
perhaps specifically focusing on Man 
denying the existence of such water outright, the 
acknowledge that something which looks like water d 
end of the heavenly journey but only those “from the seed of those 
who kissed the calf” (i.e. heretics) mistakenly take the illusion to be 
reality. Those who are in the know, however, realize that the 
er is actually produced by the stones of the 














appearance of wa 
heavenly palace 








A Mandaic Ditionary, p- V8Ats; The Sell of Exalted Kingship, p. 42, n. 298. 


Thid., p. 42 













CHAPTER SIX 


SABAOTH’S REHABILITATION 





A figure named Sabaoth appears in a number of Gnostic works from 
the Nag Hammadi library and in the writings of the early Christian 





heresiologists. In this chapter, I will focus on his role in the Gnostic 
documents known as the Hypostasis of the Archons (HypArch)! and On 
the Origin of the World (OnOrgWid)- It seems probable that HypArch, 
like its neighbors in the Nag Hammadi library, was originally written 
in Greek and then translated into Coptic.’ Although widely discussed, 
the provenance and date of the document are still debated. 
Nevertheless, the date of the traditions must be prior to the fourth 
te of the codex. A great deal of scholarship has been 
produced on HypArch, in the form of critical editions, general 
studies, and highly specialized articles 
Like HypArch, OnOrgWid was probably composed in Greek and 
translated into Coptic. Its date and provenance are similarly unfixed, 























CG 4, Also called The Nator of the Archons, The C 


nd of dex a8 t-postass wath 


work i 
arly vellects it 









Untied Tex 
Wesen dr Archonin (Wissenschalche Batre dr 
tin Lther-Unicerit Halle- Wittenberg, Hele, 1970, pp. 161K. On the po 
Egypt as the provenance for she text, & H.-C, Puech, “Les nouveaux é 

ques découvertes en Haute-Egypte," in Ciptic Stes im Hiner of Walter Eurng Ch 
Benton, 1950, p. 122. Roger Ballard, “Introduction,” to Nig Hammadh Codex I, 2 




















Val. One, ed. Bentley Latyon, in Nag Hanmali Suds, XX, eds. Martin, Krau 
James Robinso sik Wisse, Laden, 1989, p. 231, notes that an Egypt 

[provenance “ix no more than tentative because ‘of the sparsity of supporting. evi 
nce.” Hans-Martin Schenke has induded HypArch in his hypothetical corpus of 
‘Sethian’ documents, cf. “Das sethianische System nach - Nag-Hammiad 








Handcrifen in Sta Cpe (Ban bythe Aran 45), F. Nogel, Brin, 
1974 and “ihe Phenomenon and Sigeicance of Gnoic Sethian” in Th 
Ti; Schbian provenance bas alo been sugeeated by Layton, 
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though not for lack of speculation.’ While not as extensively studied 


as its literary cousin, OnOrgWid has nevertheless 





d a variety 





of scholary works. Two of the most pressing questions concerning 
these documents is their relationship to one another, and their 
relationship to Christianity and Judaism, respectively. It is now 
generally accepted that a direct literary relationship between 
HypArch and OnOrgWld should be rejected. Instead, the two 
documents appear to have reworked a common set of earlier 
traditions. By contrast, the relationship of the two texts to 
Christianity and Judaism remains highly contested 

According to Bentley Layton, HypArch is an “apocalyptic 
Christian vaticinium ex enti, a Christian gnostic rewriting of Genesis 
and the Prophets.” Elaine Pagels emphasizes the influence of Paul's 
writings on HypArch, suggesting that the text “mythically elaborates 
Paul’s own exegesis”* Bullard argues that the 
Christian Gnostic community which accepted the authority of Paul 
and had a wide ranging knowledge of both Old and New Testament 
material.’ The view that the Christian elements are an integral part 
of HypArch is not universally accepted. Most recently, Bernard Barc 
Christian features re 
to Christianize originally non- 


























has suggested that the text’s expl 
attempt of a hypothetical redact 












"A. Boblig and P, Labib, Die hpi gmtvche Serif ohne Titel aus Cade IT com Nog 
Hammadi, Berlin, 1962, pp.'3ME, suggests Egypt as the sight of composition. HM. 
Schenke, “Vom’Ursprung de Wek: Eine titellose lung aus dem 


Funde von Nag Hammadi,” Theolagisce 46 and Hans 
Jonas, Gnosis und spadantiler Gait, 1, pp. 


‘OnOrgWid is a Barbelognostic doctimens. Fallo 





have argued that 
rena! of Sabooth p. 6 











hus retrained from assigning the text to a particular Gnostic sect until the sect 
themselves, are better defined, although Fallon docs argue for Valentianian 
fence om the text, pp. 104-116, mp. 116, that the author “has not 





teen bound by Valentinianism but developed further beyond i 
The Hypostasis of the Archons,” p. 964. Layton also writes, “the story might 

be considered to be non-Christian. But of course such a view would be wrong, 
E, Pagels, "Genesis Creation Acccounts from Nag Hammadi,” in Nag Hammadi 
2 Pagels stresses the use af speci 












Gnostic, and Early Christiaaty, p. 266. On 2 
ically Pauline terminology and technical vocabulary 
Bullard, “Introduction,” Nae Hammadi Coder Il, 2-7, Vol. One, p. 222. In 
Hypostasis of the Archons, pp. 118-115, Bullard seers to imply that the Chrisian inf 
fence is primarily redactional, when lhe writs that “The editor of the document was 
Christian G: what Christian influence can be seen in 
the writing.” Another view on the relat Arch with Chistian tradition 
is provided by,J. Magne in "L'exaltation de Sa Hypostase des Archontes 
145, 1-31 et Fexaltation de Jésus dans Philppiens 26-11 ou Ta naissance de Jésus 
du Cercle Emex Renan 83, 1973 and Ber c, L'Hypostase 

de Vhomome dsm hones (Bibbtgue 


1980, p. 41 
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Christian material." 
Although they stress the importance of Christian influences on 
HypArch, both Layton and Pagels acknowledge that the text exhibits 
a “deep dependence” on Jewish sources and exegetical traditions. In 
the case of OnOrgWid, Francis Fallon proposes that apparently 
Christian features (such as the role of Jesus Christ) reflect 
Valentinian rather than orthodox Christian influence.’ Hans Bethge 
notes that Jewish, rather than Christian, influence is a “dominant 
and especially characteristic element in OnOrglld°.” Birger Pearson 
has eloquently articulated the view that HypArch and OnOrgWid 
represent a Gnostic midrash on the early chapters of Genesis, 


























Finally, a growing body of scholarly literature emphasizes the 
influence of Jewish apocalyptic traditions on HypArch and 
OnOrgWid and the many 
and Merkabah mysticism. 

Like Metatron, Sabaoth is a complex figure who, as Francis Fallon 
has noted: “arises from n of three figures: those of the 
God of the OT, the leading angels, and the apocalyptic visionary.” 
Both HypArch and OnOrgWid depict Sabaoth as the repentant son 
of Ialdabaoth, the Demiurge. Although Sabaoth and Ialdabaoth are 
juxtaposed in these documents, other sources blur the boundaries 
between the two figures. Structurally, the rehabilitated Demiurge of 
Valentinianism and the repentant figure of Sabaoth in HypArch and 
OnOrgWid greatly resemble one another. In both cases, the biblical 
God is transformed from a negative figure into a vice regent for the 
higher God, once he acknowledges the latter's authority 

The ability of a figure called Sabaoth and/or Ialdabaoth to 
function as a vice regent of the higher God and an opponent of the 
Devil is attested in a number of places.” According to Epiphanius, 


allels between the Gnostic documents 









conflati 


























* Bare, L'Hypasase des Arhontes, pp. 14 





‘Genesis Creation Accounts,” p. 


ser I, 2-7, Vol. Two, pV 
om to Gnosttion, Franklin am Main, 1988, pp. 
weetices, New Haven, 1988, p. 124; Halperin, Faces f 
Tshbane, “The "Measur ad's Glory in the 
66-68; N. Sed, “Les Douze nades, Le Char de 
ize Langues,” Necum Testanentom 21, 1979, esp, 1821 
Fallon, The Exdrnment of Salah p34 

Tid, pp. 83-87. For example, in Valentinian sources, the Demiurge, himself, 
rules the’ payehic class (those who have free choice and’can cither be saved of 
damned), which is composed of both Jews and 
the Demiurge in HypArch 
ling to genuininely repent. Like Si he i port 
ing, between the truly good pleromatic entities and h 
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the Archontics considered the Demiurge — whom they called 
Sabaoth rather than Ialdabaoth — to be the God of the Jews, while 
they depicted the Devil as his son and opponent 

And Sabaoth, they say, is the God of the Jews, and the Devil is an 
evil son of his; and, being from earth, he opposes his own father 
And his father is not like him, nor again is he the Incomprehensible 
God whom they call the Fath 


















The actual identification of Sabaoth and Ialdabaoth is reflected in 
the doctrine of Severus, who portrays a figure known as both 
fabaoth and Taldabaoth as an intermediary ruler between the tr 
God and the Devil: 





































There is, in an unnamed highest 
Devil, he says, is the son of the gr 


heaven and acon, a good God. The 

ruler over the host of the 
powers, whom’ he now names, Jaldabaoth, now Sabaoth. This one 
who was born from him is a serpent. He was cast down by the 
power above to the earth 











As Fossum notes: “According to both the Archontics and Severus, it 
is the devil, and not Sabaoth, who is responsible for the evils in the 
world...., Sabaoth, the chief of the demiurgic powers and the ruler 





in the seventh heaven, has retained his basic position as God’s 
viceregent” 





Following his repentence, Sabaoth is “caught up” by Sophia and 
Zoe in HypArch 95:19f. The ascension of Sabaoth reflects the 
apocalyptic tradition of the ascent of the seer. As we have seen, this 
theme also appears in 3 Enoch. Although Enoch is not described as 
repentant, he is chosen for his apotheosis because he is the only 
righteous individual among a generation of sinners, just as Sabaoth 
is the only righteous archon. After he ascends, Sabaoth is installed 
as the ruler of the seventh heaven, which is described as “below the 
veil between above and below.” (HypArch 95:20-21). The existence 
of a heavenly veil which separates the abode of God from the world 
is linked to the biblical tradition of the veil in the desert shrine (Ex. 
26:33) and the Holy of Holies in the Temple (2 Chr. 8:14). In later 
Judaism, this veil was transferred to heaven, where it was called the 
tiylon, the pargod, or the parokel, The influence of these Jewish 
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traditions on the veil in HypArch (kalaplasma) and OnOrgWid 
(parapestasma), has been carefully examined by a number of scho 

Like Sabaoth, Metatron is installed below the cosmic veil in 3 
Enoch 10. Both the Gnostic and Jewish sources inherited the earlier 
Jewish apocalyptic tradition of a figure enthroned at the entrance of 
jod's dwelling place. Upon his enthronement in the seventh heaven, 
Sabaoth receives the divine name “God of the forces,” which 
parallels the ascension, enthronement (at the entrace of the seventh 
hekhal), and re-naming of Metatron as the “lesser YHWH" in 3 
Enoch 

In many respects, the tale of Sabaoth in OnOrgWld resembles the 
version in HypArch. Nevertheless, there are significant differences 
between the two accounts, The first feature I will examine follows 
the repentance of Sabaoth: “Then Pistis Sophia stretched forth her 
finger, and she poured forth upon him [Sabaoth] light from her 
light’."" A close parallel to this tradition appears in $ Enoch 13, where 
Metatron declares: “Out of the abundant love and great compassion 
wherewith the Holy One, blessed be He, loved and cherished me 
































more than all the denizens of the heights, he wrote with his finger 
as with a pen of flame, upon the crown which was on my head.” 
Although the description in OnOrgWld is more terse, the basic 
same — a divine being stretches forth a finger and 
ars to be a kind of 








scenario i 
pours light on a vice regent figure in what app. 








annointing, 





though problematic in place th discussion of the cosmic veil 











in Gnostie and Jewish sources is in O. Hofius, “Der Vorhang vor dem ‘Thron 
Gottes" Wis he Uniersechangen en New Testament 14, Tobingen, 1972, The 
relationship between the veil jn HypArch and OnOrgWid and the vei in Jewish lit 
cerature is also discussed by F 





2 dream of Shed 2. 35; Cruceield, Fr 
ipuehptim b Custom’ pp. 211-217, Nesatnes, "3 (lebrewApocapee of 
Enoch" p. 236. In Kabbalah p18, Scholem notes that "In another form, Us con 














cept of the paged (i. to separate the g angels from God) was taken over 
by second century non:Jewsh Gnestics” Fishbane, “The ‘Measures’ of God's Glory 
in the Ancient Midrash,” p. 61, discusses the signficance of the rilon in a Jewish 
text (Sffe 355) which exhib r parallels with Gnostic sources 

* OnOrgWid 1043-5. Fallon, op. ct, pp. 94-95, notes that the motif of the out: 





stretched finger occurs in two passages from interestamental literature, Jub, 25:11 








fand 1QS 11:2, and writes that “Again we have a small motif drawn from intertes: 
tamental Judaism, apocalyptic Judaism, rather than the OT or NT. On the other 
hand, ho referred to in both the OT andl the NT, there 
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eMan, such as Michael in TestAbr 
1-94, notes the parallel between the 
Man and the "Man and his light” (a 
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The next set of features involves the ascension and enthronement of 
Sabaoth. After Sabaoth is snatched up to the seventh heaven, Pistis 
Sophia establishes a kingdom for him above the twelve gods of 
Chaos (OnOrgWld_104:23-26). Sabaoth fashions 2 dwelling place 
and a throne-chariot called Che: whose “forms  (morphai) 
amount to sixty four forms and seven archangels who stand before 
him. It is he who is the eighth, since he has authority. All the forms 
amount to seventy two for from this chariot the seventy two gods 














received a pattern, They received a pattern to rule the seventy two 
languages of the nations.” (OnOrgWid104:31-105-16) This section 
has many parallels with Merkabah material and specifically with the 
depiction of Metatron in 3 Brock. Thus, in chapter 3, Metatron 
declares: “I have sevei ing to the seventy 
nations [or “tongues”] of the world,” while chapter 17 mentions 














“seventy two princes of the kingdoms in the height, corresponding 


to the seventy two nations of the world.” Both Sabaoth and 





Metatron are clearly being invested with the authority of God's vice 
regent. 

The creation of angels in OnOrgWid (105:16-106:3) differs from 
the account in HypArch in a number of ways, but one is particularly 
evant, OnOrgWid depicts Sabaoth as creating “a congregation 
[céklesia) of angels, thousands and myriads”. This detail almost 
certainly reflects the influence of Daniel 7, where the Ancient of 
Days is depicted in like language.” As we have seen, Merkabah 
17 to characterize the 
n angelic 
nt of Days 

















sources also employed imagery from I 
vice regent figures Metatron and Akatriel. Like these Je 
vice regents, Sabaoth is therefore depicted as the Ar 
from Daniel 7:9-10 enthroned judge surrounded by thousands 
\d myriads of angels 

Thave thus f rallels between Sabaoth and 
Metatron, but there are also significant parallels between Abathur 
and Sabaoth. Both Abathur and Sabaoth are depicted as judges 
World of Light. Each figure is 














concentrated on 











throned at the entrance of 
intimately related to the actual demiurge of the world, either as his 
father or his son. Further both Abathur and Sabaoth are 
depicted as creators in their own right: Abathur creates Prabil and 
baoth creates a host of angelic beings. Indeed, if we accept the 











As noted by Fallon, Exthronomat of Sabaoth, p. 106. Cf 1 Enoch 14:22; 60:1; 71:8 
Rev. 5:11 
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ik between the name Abathur and the title “father [aba] of the 
uthras,” there is a precise analogy with Sabaoth since the original 
form of the name Sabaoth was yahive seba’ot or du yahwwe seba’ot, 
meaning “he who creates the (heavenly) hosts”. The parallel T 
would like to focus on, however, is that both Abathur and Sabaoth 
are portrayed as rehabilitated figures 

In a number of ways, the Mandaean figures Yoshamin, Abathur, 
and Ptahil resemble the fallen angels of J Enoch 6-11. The 
connection between the Mandaean uthras and the fallen angels is 
primarily, but not solely, based on their common fall from grace 
following an act of rebellion. Another important but less obvious 
parallel between the two sets of figures is that both are related to the 
image of a polluted priesthood. We have already seen that 
Yoshamin, Abathur, and Ptahil were characterized as heavenly 
priests who corrupted themselves by rebelling against the Great Life 
A number of scholars have argued that the fall of the angels in 
Ewch 6-16 should be interpreted as a mythically formulated attack 
on the polluted or fallen priests in Jerusalem.* On a mythical level, 
therefore, the 

David Suter has suggested further that the chief sin of the fallen 
angels was their improper sexual union with human women.” ‘The 
‘emphasis on the sexual nature of the angels’ sin mirrors the extreme 
concern for the sexual purity (and contemporary pollution) of the 
human priesthood. It is unclear to what degree the fall of light beings 
such as Yoshamin, Abathur, and Ptahil is linked to the issues of 
sexual purity and pollution, In general, however, these issues are 












































len angels symbolize the fallen priests, 























mely important in Mandaean mythology and ritual.® For 
See Frank Cross, Cenamite Myth ant Hebrew Epic, pp. 69-70, 
Cal Rracling. “The Mandaic God Prahil"p. 156, has writen that Puahil 
approximates, at his worst, only the fallen angcls or the revoking Lucifer, and not 












the demiurgic archons of Manicheism 
® See George Nickelsburg, “Enoch, Levi, and Peter: Recipients of Revelation in 
Upper Galilee,” Journal of Biblical Latontue 100, 1981, pp. 586-587; David Suter 


Fallen Angel, Fallen Priest. The Problem of Family Purity in 1' Enoch 6-16, 
Hebree Union College Ansual 50, 1979, On the mythical character of I E 
its affinities with Greck and ancient Near Eastem traditions, cf 








ch 6-16 and 
oul Hanson, 








‘Rebellion in Heaven, Azazel, and Euhemerisic Heroes in 1 Enoch 6-11,” Joumal 
f Biblical Literate 96, 19 

PS. Alexander, “The Targumim and Early Exegesis of ‘Sons of God’ in 
Genesis 6," Joumal of Jacsh Stabs 23, 1972, p. 60, writes “I Enoch 6-11 is an elab- 





crate midraah of Gen 6:1-4 [where the “sons of god” intermarry with the “daugh 
ters of men 

The “rehabilitated” Ab 
plist to “take a wife” and start'a family 








+, is ponrayed as encouraging John the 
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example, in the Ginza the light being Hibil Ziwa (who is sometimes 
identified with Abathur), descends to the World of Darkness.* 
Pretending to be one of the demons, Hibil so impresses Ruha’s 
mother Qin, that she gives hit r daughter, Zah 
marriage. Hibil Ziwa, however, is extremely careful not to 
consummate the marriage with Zahariel, presumably because he 
wants to avoid sexual pollution.” The importance of sexual purity 
for heavenly priests is also emphasized in the depictions of Sisam 
Raba as the archetype of the proper bridegroom and priest. 

The requirement of sexual purity for angelic priests is mirrored by 
the strict sexual regulation of human priests in Mandacism. Thus, a 
priest must come from a priestly family, he cannot be the son of a 
woman guilty of adultery, nor the son by a second marriage of a 




















widow. Furthermore, he cannot be physically blemished, circum- 
ised, impotent or a eunuch. He must marry and his wife must come 
from a priestly family, be a virgin at the time of marriage, and 
neither she nor the instructor’s wife can be menstruating during the 
period of priestly ordination.” 

The key difference between the fall 
and the fallen angelic priests in J Enoch 6-16 is that the fallen uthras 





len uthra priests in Mandacism 


Ginza, pp, 150-173. This accoune is discussed by J J. Buckley, “The Rehabil 
itation of Spire Ruha,” pp, 6 

Elewhere, however, Ptahil is described as the “son of Hibil Ziwa and Zaharil, 
fa son of both Darkness of Light” CE, Drower, The Mandacans of fog and Iran, p 
95, n. 9 and p. 271, whet il’ “bore him (Hibil Ziwa} a son, Puail 
Furthermore, the Hibil Ziwa Zahariel in this passage should not be 
taken as an encourgament of sexual asceticiom, since in The Canomal Praynbook, pp. 















































WOM, Hibil Ziwa ts credited with th caval desire (which is portrayed. &¢ 
A postive act): “I [Hibil Ziwa] opened and gave them to the bridal 
pr of this world to drink. T sowed in birth and with sexual 
Aesite I enflamed them and caused both of them... They will live 
and be happy and I, the Messenger Hi waned and arranged that which 
‘ny Father commanded me. And Life i vi the man who 
went hen 

* See Drower, The Thou Pp the arche 
type of bridegroom ai be rune, prom 
perity, divinity). As 1e Divine Creator in its male mary 





station. .. Hence Sida 
Father and Mother 


station at the m 
tunion with his bride ‘a . the Ab 
brings prosperity to the 
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are rchabilitated and the fallen angels are not. Like Abathur and his 
kin, Sabaoth is rehabilitated in HypArch and OnOrgWld. The 
rehabilitation of Abathur and Sabaoth is extremely significant, for it 
allows them to represent God's interests in the sub-pleromatic realm 
It also 











id to function as God's vice re rovides a mode! or 






paradigm for human beings to emulate. All human beings are, in 
effect, fallen figures according to Gnostic and Manda 
The rehabilitation of Abathur and Sabaoth therefore signifies the 
potential for profound transformation, even rehabilitation, of human 








an doctrine 








beings. 

The rehabilitation of these fa 
away from a radical dualism between earthly and pleromatic powers, 
toward a more ambivalent theological position.” In her work on the 
Mandaean figures Ruha and Sitil, J. J. Buckley has repeatedly 
‘emphasized that the common scholarly interpretation of Mandacism 
aluated in light 
of the great importance of intermediate theological figures and 
categories. Instead of a dualistic view of Mandacism, Buckley 
supports a tripartite model. Within this structure, opposing elements 
are separated and mediated by figures and categories that are betwixt 





jen figures also represents a step 


as an essentially dualistic phenomenon must be r 








and between 

According to Buckley, the focus on d 
from apprehending the basic ambivalence of figures like Ruha, 
Although Ruha is frequently portrayed as a negative being of the 
World of Darkness, she is also described as having a positive, 





ism has prevented scholars 





heavenly dimension in Mandaean sources. Furthermore, there is a 
correspondence between the divine figure Ruha and the 
anthropological category nha, which signifies the human spirit, an 
entity which exists between the body and soul, 
component in the salvation of the individual 








nd is a necessary 





* See the comments of Jonas in Grass and ytanite Geist, 1, p. 341, “what the 
middle be 
abstract dualism.” and p. 337, a2, “The base though 
lurgic entity — precisely because of his bent towards creation — is of extraordinary 
(Gnostic) sygnificance.” Ae cited in J.J. Buckley, Female Fault and Fulfimen, p. 29; cf. 
ibid, pp. 14-15, where Buckley describes the figure of Elohim in the Gnostic Book 
fas follows: “A middle and, scemingly, a mediating being, Elohim makes the 
wn explicit and tangibly real. He is se of the separations, and he is the 
realize the implications of these; his own trapped sprit perfectly parallels his 
imprisoned life in the upper world 
onceming the rub, Buckley, Female Faslt ond Fulfiment, p. 21 writes "Situated 


between bedy and soul, the spirit, always regarded as female, wavers between good 


gs were to ‘mediate,” was exacly the realization of otherwise merely 


of atonement for the demi 
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The key to understanding the ambivalance of Ruha and other 
Mandaean figures is the concept of the dmuta or “ideal (heavenly 





ley writes: 





counterpart”. As Bu 


fact that entities 





The dmuta expresses, moreover, the paradoxic 
may show themselves as both good and evil, may possess both higher 
and lower characteristics. Not only human beings, but also defective 
Light World beings — Ruha among them — have their upper 
in Mama Kista [a region of the upper or ideal world}. The 
atic, dualistic model: it lends a 
ological thought as well as to the 








furnishes a solution to the 





‘dynamic feature to Mandacan m 
anthropological speculation, 





Like Ruha, Abathur has a lower incarnation, known as Abathur 
Muzania (Abathur of the Scales) and an ideal heavenly counterpart 
or dmuta, known as Abathur Rama (Abathur the Lofty). Abathur’s 
split personality mirrors his ambivalent functions within Mand 
mythology. On the one hand, by gazing below the World of Ligh, 
Abathur initiates the creation of the physical world, an act which 
‘compromises his and the Pleroma’s unity. On the other hand, 
je for the re-unification of the World of 











Abathur becomes a vehi 
Light by identifying the perfected souls which may return to their 
pleromatic homeland. Thus, as both ini nd judge 
of ascending souls, Abathur is the catalyst for change in both 
directions, Abathur’s liminal, transformative func 

by his spatial position at the entrance of the World of 
location which is equally at the end of the physical world 









iator of creati¢ 





ons are paralleled 








beginning of the Pleroma. 
T conclude my discussion with an exploration of the etymology of 
the name Abathur. The origin of the name Abathur has long 
puzzled scholars of Mandaean religion. According to Wilhelm 
Brandt, the name Abathur may be read as a contraction of the 
words aba (Mandaic = father) and wthra (Man. = divine being, similar 
to angel). Thus, aba d-utra (“father of the utras”) > Abathur 
Against this explanation some scholars have supported an Iranian 
etymology.” According to this position, the name Abathur is based 








lower instincts... Ruba and rea, then, both “betwixt 
‘middle, and may tk either to good or to evil 





and evil, between higher 

and between,” are situated i 
A Mandae Dictionary, p. 111 

» Tbid, p. 29. Buckley also discuse 

Revealers”” pp. 266-267; “A Rehabilitation 
‘Wilhelm Brandt, Die M 
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rig, 1889, p. 
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on the reconstruction Abathur = afa @) tur/a], combining the two 


“Iranian” words afa, “he that has” + tura, “balance, scale,” meaning 
“the one with the scale”. However, as Svend Pallis has pointed out, 
the word fura does not exist in Iranian, and was only reconstructed 
by Andreas on the basis of a Sanskrit noun ‘ula, “lever, beam,” and 
a verb tulayati, “to weigh. In addition, the word afa only appears 
in Neo-Persian, indicating that the name Abathur would date from 
800 C.E,, which is extremely unlikely 

In place of the unsatisfying Mandacan and Iranian reconstruc- 








tions, I would like to propose a new etymology for the name 
Abathur. Rather than the “father of the uthras” or the “one with 
the scale,” the name Abathur may reflect a combination of the 
Mandaic words aba = “father”, and thur(a) or thor(a) = “bull”. Thus, 
the name Abathur should be read “Father Bull”. Although one 
would expect a final aleph in the Mandaic (and generally Aran 
word for “bull”, the name Abathur may preserve an older Aramaic 
or North-West Semitic form, thir, which lacks the definate article 
ending, aleph.® In any case, personal names often do not conform 
to standard morphological patterns, Indeed, even if the form were 
originally Mandaic, it is possible that the final vowel dropped out, 
just as it does in the other hypoth 

cited: Aba dUtré > Abathur and afa (¢) [a], > Abathur. In addition 


























ical reconstructions we have 








to this linguistic argument, there is an intriguing matrix of 
associations between Abathur and another divine figure known by 
‘an epithet remarkably close to “Father Bull”, namely the Canaanite 
god EL 

In a number of passages, El is refer 
El his father”.” In these passages, the son’ 
god Baal. The name Abathur looks remar 











ed to as tru Sil abuhu or “Bull 








in question is the storm 
bly like a metathesis of 








hy Thegoni, Kesmogoie und 
their views on Andreas atifical 
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ava Suds, Amar 











» Thi. Palle” position is supported by Ru in his 
Hoxdbook of Classical and Modem Mandac, Beri 1965, p. 211, n 156, that “Andre 

artificial etymology (cf. Brandt, Jad men, p. 147; Lidzbarski, Jb, p. XXIX) 
doubted by Naldeke (ZA 1916, p. 157) and refuted by'Palis (MSt, pp. 111x114} 








mprobable by the pronunciation of the name 
the Ugaritc word for “bull” is thr, which lacks a final vowel except 








as a case ending. This i no ty that the name Abathur preserves an archa- 

ic Ugaratic form, but it does indicate a potential transition from an older form 

which lacked a Binal aleph artlele, to one which incorporated i 
CLA. Herdner, Corus des tables en cxnifores elphabitqus, Pars, 1963, 35.43, 
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the epithet ‘én ‘i abuku, Other evidence for a correlation between 





Abathur and El as bull gods, is found in a Mandaean text called the 
Diwan Abathur. In a list of the seven secret names of Abathur, we find 
the name “Tauriel” or “Taurel”, which literally means “Bull-E 
“And Abatur putteth on its robes, (he) whose name is Kanficl, he 
name is Bhaq, he whose name is Hazazban, he whose name 
ne is Tauriel.” (These are) the seven secret names of 









whose 
is Nsab, his n 
Abanu 

The same Mandacan text contains a story which explicity links 
Abathur with a cosmic bull: “Then Abatur speaketh to Prahil, 
saying, ‘Install thy son Adam (there), and go, build a large building 
for him and settle him in it. And then, bring the bull, Qadiael: tame 
upon him and he shall plough furrows in the 

















him and fasten a yoke 
hills and we will sow seed so that the worlds and ages may eat 





thereof." 
In addition to their « 
depicted as fathers of the lesser gods (including the demiurge) and as 
enthroned judges. Above we examined the Mandacan traditions 
which portrayed Abathur has the father of the demiurge. Turning to 
El, we find a similar profile. In a number of passages, El is explicitly 
ither of the gods”." Just as Abathur creates 
s the physical world, El fathers Baal w 
mythology. The distinction 
nd Baal as a god of cosmogony 
book Canaanite Myth and 
sordinary 
ind there is 


ymon epithets, both Abathur and El are 








called ‘abu bani ‘li or “f 
Prahil, who in turn cre 
is the demiurge proper in Can: 
between El as a god of theogony 
is articulated clearly by Frank Cross in hi 
Hebrew Epic: “El is. creator. 
procreative powers have populated heaven and earth 
litle evidence that his vigor has flagged. Myths of ‘El perceive 
creation as theogony. Myths of Ba'l view creation as cosmogony 
‘As we have seen above, the same distinction between creation as 
theogony and creation as cosmogony may be applied to Abathur 
and Ptahil, respectively 















ncient one whose 














ween Tauriel and El. Cf Geo 


© Geo Widengren has already noted the parallel be 
Der Mandimas, Darmstadh 


Widengren, "Die Mandicr,” in Geo Widengres, 
1982, p. 

"E'S. Drower, Diwan Abstr, p. 7. In J. J. Buckley, The Sooll of Exalted King 
». 18, a being is called “Yawaar Taw'l, whose name is Jordan.” Elsewhere 
Abathur is identified with the Jordan. Taur'l is also mentioned in ibid, p. 2: 

© Ditean Abatr, p. 13. 

© Corpus des lables n cxndifrmes alphabitiqes, $2.1.25,33, et 

* Frank Cross, Canaunie Myth and Hebvae Epic, p. 43. 
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Besides their common function as father of the gods, Abathur and 
El are both enthroned as judges. In 
characterized as a judge 


uumerous passages, Abathur is 





‘Then Hibil Ziwa went and said to Abatur, “Arise! set up thy throne 
in the House of Boundaries and take over sovereignty, And 
sublimate that which is sound (good) from that which is base when 

fan's measure is full and he cometh and is baptized in the jor 
is weighed in thy Scales, is sealed with thy Seal and riseth up 
dwelleth in thy world 

















Likewise, El is described as an e 





hroned judge 


El is enthroned with ‘Auart <of the field>. 
El sits as judge with Haddu his shepherd, 
Who sings and plays on the lyre. 





As Cross has noted: “The exercise of authority by ‘El over his 
ore that of a patriarch, or that of 
the judge in the council of a league of tribes than the role of a divine 
king.” Similarly, Abathi a judg 
rather than a king, although Abathur may aspire wo a\ royal 
function." 





council suggests that his role is 








be 





rily characterized a 








Besides these linguistic and functional parallels, there is another 
association between Abathur and El which must be noted, Perhaps 
the most striking connection between the two figures is not a direct 
parallel, but a common one. More explicitly, a triangle may exist 
between the figures of El, the “Ancient of Days” in Daniel 7, and 
Abathur. Cross has already noted the parallel between El and the 








Ancient of Days or atiy yomin*. Both figures sit in judgement, and 
both are called by epithets which stress their ancient age. In Ugaritic 
sources, El is called both mélek ‘Slam, “eternal king” and malku ‘abu 
shanima, “king father of years”. ‘The similarity between these 
epithets and the name atig yomin, combined with the themes of 
enthronement and judgement, have led Cross to theorize that the 
author of Daniel 7 rev 
create the figure of t 












zed ancient Canaanite motifs in order to 
\cient of Days: “The text of Daniel 7 is of 











ate, pp. | 
Myth p. 21, as quoted 





wn the “Rephaim" cycle, Corpus des tablets 
tabu, 20-22 

"ln fact, in “Abathir’s Lament” or “Abathurs Klage,” Abathur is sometime 
called "King of the Shkintas", although Abathur is described as unfairly usurping 
this position 











Myth, p. 16. 
Ibid, CE notes 23, 





# for Ugaitic text 
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particular interest. The apocalyptist utilized for his eschatological 
vision an old mythological theme: ‘El sitting in judgment in his 
court. The identity of the Ancient One is transparent. 

While the figure of El clearly influenced the Ancient of Days in 
Daniel 7, the exact relationship between the apocalyptic figure and 
‘Abathur is less obvious, although, as we have already seen, a number 
of striking parallels exist between the two figures. The important 
parallels between the Ancient of Days and Abathur are: 1. Abathur’s 
enthronement as judge. 2. The epithet atiga or “ancient” which is 
commonly attributed to Abathur. 3. The description of the 














thousands and myriads of angels who serve before Abathur 
The parallels between Abathur and the afig yomin may be 

explained by the direct influence of Daniel 7 on Mandacan the 
and Mandaeism drew on common 











or by positing that both Daniel 
sources. In any case, we have seen other features linking Abathur 
and El which are independent of the common connection with the 
Ancient of Days from Daniel 7. As a number of scholars have noted, 
the revitalization of ancient mythological clements is a characteristic 
feature of apocalyptic writings in general, with the parallels between 
E] and the Ancient of Days being only one example." The possibility 
that Mandaeism also produced a re-emergence of Cz 
mythological motifs, including those (0 Abathur, is a topic 
which must be examined more closely, as must the links between 
Mandaeism and Jewish Apocalypticism. Thus, while it is possible 
that Abathur and the Ancient of Days are both influenced by the 
ite deity El, it is unclear whether Abathur is also directly 
influenced by the figure of the Ancient of Days, or whether both 
res incorporate common apocalyptic or pre-apocalyptic imagery. 
Obviously, the view that Abathur’s profile as enthroned judge 
depends, at least partially, on Canaanite and 
contrary to the standard opinion of a Persian origin for Abathur 
According to Kurt Rudolph, the figure of Abathur reflects two 
profiles: I. Weigher and judge of souls. 2. Creative light creature 
These dimensions are combined in what Rudolph calls “cin typisch 
“synkretistiches” Produkt der mandaischen Mythologie.”* Rudolph 
adds that Abathur’s identity as weigher and judge of souls belongs 








lated 


























* Ibid, p. 17 
This is the view of Frank 








Paul Hanson, and John Col 


Kurt Rudolph, Theogeni 
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to the oldest Iranian stratum of Mandaeism, while Abathur’s 
function as Demiurge stems from the Jewish or “semi-Jewish 
(gnostic) World.”™* 
light of the striking parallels between the descriptions of 
Abathur, El, and the atig yomin in Daniel 7:9-10, Rudolph’s (et. al 
conclusion concerning the Iranian origin of Abathur’s identity 
weigher and judge of souls may have to be ammended. Either the 
Mandaeans had already created an Abathur like figure befor 
arriving in Babylonia and western Iran, basing it in part on Danii 
79-10 and/or other sources, or, the figure of Abathur was originally 
based on a combination of Jewish and Iranian clements, In this 
scenario, the Mandaeans or a group of proto-Mandaeans may have 
employed Canaanite and Jewish imagery as an original element in 
the creation of Abathur or in order to fill in the portrait of a pr 
existing figure, which the Mandaeans derived from Persian religion, 
The possibility that the Mandaeans employed Daniel 7:9-10 in either 
creating or, if he already existed in some form, portraying Abathur 
is strengthened by the fact that Danie! 7:9-10 is written in A\ 
probably in 
comprehensible to Mandaic speakers. 
Besides these historical quest 





























eastern dialect, which, in any case, would have been 








s, there is a compelling 
phenomenological issue which must be addressed. Namely, what is 
the underlying significance 
Verbild for the figure of Abathur? ‘The solution to this problem lies 
in the distinction between Abathur and the Great Life. As we have 
already noted, the Great Life is the highest god in the Mandaean 
pantheon. A perfect being of light, the Great Life does 
for this would compromis 
and second emanations of the Gre 
Abathur, respectively, Ab romises the unity of the 
Pleroma by gazing into the turbid waters of chaos, an act which 
produces the demiurge. For his impudence, Abathur is exiled from 
the Pleroma and enthroned at its entrance 
allows him complete knowledg 
addition, Abathur takes on the capacity of weigher and judge of 
souls, as well as leader of myriads of uthras or divine beings. In 
Abathur’s fallen incarnation, he is known as Abathur-Muzania or 
Abathur of the Scales. Yet, even after his exile, Abathur retains an 





of the adoption of El as a prototype or 











not create 
on) but emanates, The first 
Life are Yoshamin and 





s perfec 

















vantage point which 
of the world and its inhabitants. In 
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incarnation or dmula in the World of Light, who is called Abathur- 
Rama or Abathur the Exalted. Only in the eschaton, will the two 
incarnations of Abathur be united, along with the rest of the 
Pleroma. 

The figure of Abathur is a hybrid, composed, qui 
distinct onfoi. On the one hand, Abathur is a creature of light, who 
id on the other, he is a judge, enthroned 
ance) of the World of Light. As a being of 
n of the Great Life, since as the 


literally, of two 





dwells in the Pleroma, 
outside (albeit, at the en 
light, Abathur is a dimmer reflect 
light is emanated, its quality decreases. It is well known that in 
Gnosticism, and as we have seen, in Mandacism, a distinction is 

jurge. Because in both 














made between the highest god and the di 
Gnosticism and Mandaeism the highest god is a perfect being of 
light, and therefore perfectly transcendent, the act of creating the 
demiurge must fall to an intermediary divine being, who bridges the 
gap between the Pleroma and the physical cosmos. In Gnosticism, 
this divine being is a mother, Sophia. In Mandacism, the creator of 
the demiurge father, Abathur, who is also enthroned as the 
judge of the world. Likewise, in Canaanite mythology, El is both the 
father of the demiurge and an enthroned judge. Thus, in El, the 
Mandaeans found a ready-made prototype for a wisened god of 
judgement and father of the demiurge 

The revolution of Mandacism was the creation of a perfect god 
nscendence precluded any contact with the physical world. 
indacism encountered two 














whose tr 
Yet, at this phenomenological stage M 
dilemmas: how was the world ereated and how is it judged? In order 
to solve these problems, Mandacism revitalized the ancient 








od of theogony/judge (El 
ivine warrior (Baal > Ptahil) 


mythological dynamic _betwe 
Abathur) and a 






nd of cosmogony/ 





with Mot and Yam be 
f chaos. If El was 

depictions of Baal may have influe 
ny Prahil suggested ctyn 

‘verb patah, which means to “open” oF 
‘god™, Thus, the name Prabil would me 
given Ptahil's role as the demiurge. If Phil's fther were assoc 


however, then hi have th 















deed, logy for t 














per harme wa me m 











‘oF “El created,” with Ptah, himself, functioning as the 
fame, i. e. “El creates or created (Prahil]”. For a discussion of the va 

mologies offered for the name Pahl, ef Kraciing, “The Mandaic God Ptahil 
Kracking notes, pp. 153-154, possible biblical parallel name Prahil: 1 
Chronicles 24:16, the name “Pethahiah” (=pathak p 19:14, the valley 





of “Iphtah-e 
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As noted by Cross, the Hebrew god Yahweh represents. the 
integration of the defining features of El (the father of the gods and 
judge) and Baal (the divine warrior and demiurge of the cosmos). In 
Abathur and Ptahil, we discover a Yahweh deconstructed, on a 
symbolic, if not a literal level. 

While Yahweh is a synthesis of the dialectic between El and Baal, 
Abathur represents_an incomplete synthesis of a new dialectic 
etween El (or an El “like” god) and the Great Life. Incomplete, 
because Abathur has a split-personality: Abathur Muzania and 
Abathur Rama, Abathur manifests ontological and functional 
atures of both a transcendent being of light and an immanent 
creator and judge. In doing so, he bridges the physical and 
philosophical chasm between the Pleroma and the physical cosmos 
It is quite likely that ev 
existed to serve as a prot 
been invented in the figure of Abathur. 























1 had not already 
tures would have 


a figure such as 
pe, his characteristic 















ries of the figure, or, 
by Steve Wasserstrom, “The Mi 


the name Abathur have 
Writes; Mughirab Sa'd’s 





been 

















[ilamic Gnosis and the Myths of its Rejection”. On p. 9, Wasserstrom notes that 
the lagab ("nickname") of exther the Musim rebel Mughira, of his follower 
war “alAbar" (‘the one wi 














Wasserstrom writes that “None 
ever, is convincing. None of ti s refers to the most 
likely source of the name, which wat in fact 4 w wuly employed reli- 
ious appelative”” Among the “various forms of the name abit” dicussed by 
Wasserstrom is the Mandaic name Abathur, Wasserstrom notes further, pp. 24-26, 








at the a Dajjal, was alo linked with the name “Abtar”. It is 
interesting to note that one of the Arabic etymologies for al-Abtar, “the one cut of 
is a highly appropriate depiction of the Mandacan Abathur, whereas another ety- 





4s with Al 





mology, “the childless,” directly « 


Prahil 





athur's image as the father of 

























CHAPTER SEVEN 
CONCLUSION 


Despite their differences, the figures I have examined clearly reflect 
the same theological type: the angelic vice regent. The angelic vice 
regent is an ally or, more precisely, a servant of God. As such, he 
performs functions for a deity who is transcendent (Gnosticism/ 
Mandaeism) or sometimes remote (Merkabah mysticism). Although 
the angelic vice regent serves God, his exalted nature is a potential 
source of tension between him and God. In the sources I have 
examined, this tension is expressed and, at least symbolically 
resolved in a number of ways. Either the angelic vice regent is 
portrayed as a formerly rebellious figure (Sabaoth; Abathur) who has 
repented and been rehabilitated, or, as in the case of Metatron, the 

aken for a second 











possibility that the angelic vice regent may be mi 
god is expressly undermined. 


rvant, the angelic vice n 





Because he is God’s gent’s relationship 





tent tension between them. 





with God is not dualistic, despite th 
Indeed, the angelic vice regent may even function as a remedy to 


radical dualism, This is clearly the case in Merkabah mysticism 








fe the positive characterization of Metatron as God's vice regent 





thodox Jewish solution to 
1d evil second deity. In 


preempted or possibly served as an or 





nascent Gnostic views of an_inferi 





valorization of Sabaoth and 
Abathur as angelic vice regents may reflect an internal, theologi 
reaction against an carlier stage of radical dualism. 

As Gilles Quispel, Alan Segal, and others have argued, originally 
Jewish conceptions of an exalted angel appear to be the theological 
“genotype” which later mutated into Gnostic depictions of the evil 
Demiurge. Yet these same angelogical conceptions also provided the 
raw material for the primary theological alternative to the evil 
second god, namely, the an nt. Thus Ialdabaoth, 
Metatron, Abathur, and Sabaoth are all children of the same father 
Indeed, the angelic vice regent and the evil, inferior deity are 
essentially mirror images of one another. The mutability of the two 
types is illustrated in Valentinian sources, where the Gnostic 
Demiurge, himself, is rehabilitated and thereafter functions as God’s 


Gnosticism and Mandaeii 
































vice regent to a certain degree 
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‘The angelic vice regent only achieves his exalted rank after he 
ndergoes a process of angelification (Metatron) or rehabiliation 
jabaoth; Abathur). In other words, none of the figures we have 
examined is born an angelic vice regent. Instead, each figure is 
chosen to undergo a profoundly transformative experience 
Therefore, the tale of the angelic vice regent is an optimistic one. It 

its readers that a fallen angel, like Ab 



































was not hopeless. If he the unique authority of God, it was 
possible for even the lowliest being to ascend the height. 

What kind of individual would have identified most strongly with 
the angelic vice regent? In order to answer this question, we must 
first address the more general issue of what kind of communities 
produced the figures we have been studying. Drawing on the 
methodological mode! of Mary Douglas in Natural Symbols, Alan 
d the soc 














gal has reconstruct 
community. According 





I character of the Johannine 
> Douglas, there is a dynamic interplay 
between a group’s social structure and its symbol system.' In Segal’s 
words: “they are mutually dependent. Sometimes social structure 
affects theology; sometimes the opposite. All we have to note is the 
frequent parallel relationship between a given social structure and a 
society's ideas of divinity 














Douglas argues further that dualistic theologies, in particula 
produced by “Small competitive communities {who] tend to bel 
themselves in a dangerous universe, threa 








ened by sinister powers 
operated by fellow human beings.” As Segal notes, the imagined or 
real persecution of such groups may be “projected into hostility on 
the part of cosmic powers.” Segal employs this model to explain the 

al dualism of the Johannine community, which stressed 
belief in Jesus while condemning traditional Jewish mediator figures 
and, in particular, the Prince of the World. In Sey 











I's view, the 





antagonism toward these cosmic powers both reflected’ and 





inforced the antipathy felt by the Johannine community towards 
ism. Thus, in the minds of Johannine Christians there was a 





Mary Douglas, Natal Symbele Ex 
4.5, 155, 199. 

‘Ruler of This World," p. 251. 

Nateal Symbls, p 

* "Ruler of This Woe 





tos in Casmolgy, New York, 1973, pp. 91 
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symbolic connection between the oppressive Prince of the World and 
the oppressive Jewish community 

A number of other scholars have employed similar models to 
explain the relationship between social structure and theological 
symbols in other late antique religions. As we saw above, David 
Suter and George Nickelsburg have argued that the negative 
depiction of the fallen angels in J Enock 6-1 represents an attack on 
the Jerusalem priesthood. The authors of 1 Enoch 6-11 may have 
considered themselves to be the rightful human priests. By attacking 
the fallen angels (=Jerusalem priests), these pretenders created space 
for their own priestly aspirations. Once translated onto a cosmic 
plane the polemic against the Jerusalem priesthood gained added 
theological support 

The interplay between human and angelic priests also plays an 
important role in the Mandaean rehabilitation of fallen uthras such 
as Yoshamin, Abathur, and Ptahil. According to Kurt Rudolph, at 
a certain point in the history of the Mandaean religion, the priestly 

















class empowered itself and transformed what was originally a 
radically du istic system in 
which human priests played a greater role. An important part of this 
social and theological transformation was the rehabilitation of fallen, 
cosmic priests such as Abathur, who were re-created in the image of 
the newly empowered human priests. Interestingly, a numb 
Mandaean legends depict violent conflict between the Mand; 
and the Jewish priesthood in Jerusalem, Indeed, in a story commonly 
called “Nebuchadnezzar’s Daughter,” a group of Jewish rabbis and 
priests demand that the Mandaean priests reveal their secrets or they 
will kill them. This suggests that conflict over proper priesthood was 


listic theology into a more monistic, rit 









of 














an important element of inter-religious polemics as well part of the 
struggle over internal Jewish definition. 

The issue of clerical authority was also an important element in 
the development of Gnostic theology. According to Elaine Ps 
the theological debate between Gnostics and orthodox Christions 
‘was essentially a struggle over what Pagels calls “spiritual authority 
Both sides of this debate accepted “the correlation between the 
structure of divine authority and the human authority in_ the 
church.”* When Gnostics deprecated the demiurgic ruler of the 








Blaine Pagels, “The Demiurge and His Archon de View of the 
Bishop and Presbyters?" Haroand 7 Rese 


Tid, p. 320. 
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world, therefore, they were implicitly undermining the authority of 


the orthodox Christian authorities. As Pagels writes: “The 
Valentinian gnostic admits that the bishop, like the demiurge 
himself, exercises legitimate authority over the psychic church, But the 
bishop's demands, warnings, and threats, like those of the Demiurge 
himself, can no longer touch the one who has been ‘redeemed.” 
Icis important to note, however, that Pagels distinguishes between 
those Gnostics who depicted the Demiurge in unremittingly negative 
terms and those who basically rehabilitated him: 
We might expect that those [Gnostics] who characterize the 
demiurge as implacably hostile, arrogant, and envious of the higher 
powers place themselves in a position of unremitting opposition 10 
the authorities that bear ‘the demiurge’s' name and claim to exercise 


his p 
characterize th 














ower. On the other hand, such groups as the Valentinians who 

demiurge as the instrument of the higher ‘psychic 
church,’ thereby indicate that they are willing to accept the structure 
of the orthodox church as a provisional one (for psychics, if not for 





themselves) 


Pagel's distinction will play a signficant role in my own speculation 
aracterized Sabaoth as an angelic vice 





‘on the community whic 





regent. 

David Halperin has attempted to reconstruct the Sitz im Leben of 
the Hekhalot texts. Although developed independently, Halperin’s 
ably similar to Page!'s model (as he himself, 
authors of the Hekhalot literature 





nterp! 
notes). According to Halperin, ¢ 
were the ‘am ha’ares (“people of the land”), These common folk “had 





tion is remai 





every reason to detest the rabbis” in Halperin’s view.’ Yet, because 
the ‘am ha’ares do not appear to have established their own religious 
institutions, their attitutude towards the rabbis was highly 
ambivalent. On the one hand, they thought of them as “arrogant 
tyrants,” and on the other hand, they acknowledged them as “expert 
administrators” of the religious inheritance 

The result of this ambivalence was that the authors of the 
Hekhalot literature attacked the rabbis while pseudepigraphically 
invoking the authority of important rabbis and employing rabbinic 
traditions, The antipathy for the rabbis was projected onto the 
cosmic plane, where the tension between the rabbis and the ‘am 








Thid., p. 314 
* Thid’ p32 
The Faces ofthe 
Tid. 
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ha’ares was reflected in the enmity between angels (rabbis) and 
humans (‘am ha’ares). Accordingly, human ascent to heaven encoded 
a rebellion against an oppressive, rabbinic social structure as well as 
a threat to angelic authority. In another work, Halperin has 
extended his model to include 





he transformation of Enoch. 
According to Halperin: “we might imagine that the figure of Enoch 
bears the hopes of certain disaffected Jews who themselves hankered 
for the status of Temple priesthood. In their fantasy, the high and 
mighty sinners (the angels) are cast down from God’s presence, while 
saintly humble folk (the hum 





n Enoch) are elevated to it. 





Several scholars have criticized Halperin’s model, including Elliot 
fron." According to Wolfon t 
Hekhalot ascents m: 





ink between apocalyptic and 
tion of the latter material to the 
am ha’ares problematic, particularly since we know so little about this 
group. Secondly, as Scholem and Lieberman have already noted, the 





authors of the Hekhalot material were well versed in the intricacies 


of rabbinic law, as well as rabbinic aggadah. It seems unlikely that 





the am ha’arés would have possessed such knowledge 
Wolfson points out that the medieval, Ashkenazi transmitters of the 
Hekhalot literature would probably have avoided transmitting works 
which originated "in a fring 
the fierce opponent of the rabbis. 
Despite its potential problems, H 





that was 











rin's work provides a helpful 
type of community which 
characterized Metatron as an angelic vice regent. Instead of the 
uneducated ‘am ha’ares, however, I propose that the authors of the 
Hekhalot 


who ident 





segue into my own discussion of 








erature may have been an educated group of individuals 





d themselves with the priestly class. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult to determine the precise tr 





sctory of the priestly circles 
within Judaism following the destruction of the ‘Temple, What is 
certain, however, is that the authors of the Hekhalot material 
identified themselves with the priesthood, even if they were not 
actual physical descendents of priests, 

Indeed, it is also possibl aps even likely, that 
authors of the Hekhalot literature were also rabbis. T 








any priestly 
at is to. say, 
dic and 








they were involved in the creation and promulgation of agg: 


Ascension oF Invasion,” p. 56 
Sec, for example, Peter Sehafer’s ti snments in The Hidden 
God, pp, 158-161. Ellioe Wolfson, “Halperin's The Faces of the Charo,” Feith 

Rais LXXXI, 1991, pp. 498-499, 
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halakhic traditions. This would explain the aggadic and halakhic 
expertise which the Hekhalot authors evince in their writings. In 
addition to the exoteric activities which they shared with their fellow 
rabbis, however, these priestly rabbis either inherited or revived 
important part of the priestly (eg. in apocalyptic and Qumran 
circles) patrimony: an interest in heavenly ascents and visionary 











The prisly authors of the Qumran literature atacked the 
legitimacy of the Jerusalem priesthood, instead emphasizing their 
own connection with the angelic priests. This paradigm was 
inherited by the Merkabah mystics who patterned their own priestly 
role and functions on those of their angelic counterpart Metatron."* 
The interest of these priestly rabbis in mystical activities may have 
been opposed by more exoterically minded rabbis. Indeed, the 
Babylonian Talmud’s version of Aher’s encounter with Metatron 




















may be evidence of this opposition. 

Thus, Halperin’s view that depictions of angelic opposition to 
heavenly ascents in  Hekhalot literature symbolize rabbinic 
‘opposition to the activities of the Hekhalot authors may be correct 
Instead of reflecting a conflict between the rabbis and the ‘am ha'ares, 





however, the social tension may have existed between two classes of 
rabbis: |. Esoterically minded rabbis who identified themselves as 
priests and wanted to continue the priestly traditions of heavenly 
ascent and visionary experience. 2. Exoterically minded rabbis who 
were opposed to this 





ystical activity 








I. Gruenwald, “The Impact of Prietly Traditions," pp, 79 
‘example, in 3 Enoch 2, where Metatron describes Ishmael as “of the fami. 
ly of Aaron, who the Holy One, blessed be He, chose to minister in His presence 
and on whose head He himself placed the priesy crows on Sinai.” Although there 
is a rabbinic tradidon (BT Ket. 105b, BT Hull. 49a, etc) that R. Ishmadl was of 
‘descent, he could not have been the “offical” high priest in Jerusalen 
ied by BT Ber. 7a) since he was only a child when the Temple was destroyed 
in 70 C.E. Morray Jones, “Transformational Mysticism,” pp. 20-21, writes, “When 
taking part in the celestial liturgy, the adept acts a8 the representative of the peo- 
ple belore Ged, 28 well as being commissioned to declare what has been revealed 
him. In other words, he performs a function analogous to that of the High Priest 
the Temple. A passage [Sympse §§147-149} found in some versions of Hekhalot 
feere typified by Metatron-as-Enoch, has taken 
The high priestly fanction of Enoch in the 









































cl at his earthly counterpan, ef 
‘hed) on earth as you are my servant on 
ihigh: His splendour corresponds to your splendour and his appearance correspond 
to your appearance." (BH. vi. 19-36. On this passage, sce Odeberg, 3 Enoch, p. 102, 

The Impact of Priesly Traditions on the Creation of Merkabah 
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The importance of Metatron to U 
cannot be overe: 


uithors of the Hekhalot material 
ated. With the earthly Temple in ruins, the focus 
of the Hekhalot authors was on the heavenly Temple, The ideal 
figure in the heavenly realm was Metatron, who functioned as the 
high priest in God’s tabernacle, As such, Metatron was the angelic 
counterpart to the ideal Merkabah mystic, R. Ishmael, who was also 
depicted as a priest. 

The characterization of Metatron as God’s vice regent m 
the desire of the priestly-rabbinic authors of the Hekhalot 
for authority within the rabbinic establishment. At the very least, it 
indicates that the Hekhalot authors identified with the angelic vice 
regent and thought that they possessed a supra-angelic link or 
conduit to God, something which their opponents lacked. The 
typological association and identification between Metatron and the 
Merkabah mystics contrasts sharply with the antagonism between 
the demiurgic ruler of the world the Gnostics, thereby 
illustrating the theological chasm between Merkabah mysticism and 
radical forms of Gnosticism. 














reflect 
terial 





























Identifying the authors of the Hekhalot material as a cirde of 
priestly rabbis rather than uneducated folk has many advant 
First of all, the authors appear to h 
least, their heroes to be priests. As such, they probably perceived 





re considered themselves or, at 





traditions of heavenly 
h may help explain the 
iran, and Hekhalot material 





themselves as continuing earlier pric 
ascents and visionary experiences, 
connections between apocalyptic, C 
The attribution of the Hekhalot m 






rial to a group of ‘highly 
educated priestly rabbis also explains why the literature’s authors 
were so well acquainted with halakhic procedures and why they 
identified so closely with Metatron, the heavenly high priest and his 
earthly counterpart, R. Ishmael. My interpretation suggests an 
alternative to Halperin's view but it is just that — an interpretation. 
Like Michael Swartz, who has most recently speculated on the 
possible authors of the Hekh 
hha‘ares hypothesis — I would argue that even if we cannot identify 
any single group with absolute certainty, we can at least ‘point to. 
possible social locations of the phenomenon”. 





alot corpus — and rejected the ‘am 








The attribution of the Hekhalot traditions concerning Metatron to 
priestly circles jibes with Rudolph’s reconstruction of the social class 


Michael Swartz, Sd 
Princeton, 1996, pp. 
Hekhalot literature including groups active within the 
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which created the literature on the Mandaean vice regent 
In both cases, priestly authors created angelic vice 
function as ideal prototypes for their own priestly aspiration: 

















fallen uthra into a responsible, celestial priest served as a model for 
the human priest who was ritually polluted and required purification 
i.e, rehabilitation), a scenario which was quite common due to the 
stringency of Mandaean purity laws. 

‘Although I have proposed plausible social contexts for the creation 
of Metatron and Abathur as angelic vice regents, the question of 



























what kind of community characterized Sabaoth as an angelic vice 
regent still remains to be answered. Earlier I noted Pagels’ 
distinction between those Gnostics who portrayed the demiurgic 
ruler of the world as entirely evil and those who characterized the 
ent of 








demiurge 
the higher ‘psychic church”. 
indicate that they are will 

church as a provisional one (for psychics, if not for themselves). 

els’ observation is one of the keys to understanding the type of 
community which produced the speculation on Sabaoth. Like the 
th is a repentant figure who 
wever, while Sabaoth is 





repentant figure, who fiznctions as “the instru 
Pagels’ view, such Gnostics “thereby 











10 accept the structure of the orthodox 








Demiurge in Valentinian sources, Sa 
is put in charge of the psychic church, H 
rehabilitated, his father, Ialdabaoth, remains unrepentant. As I 
noted, this disjunction reflects a division of the biblical God into 
ve dimensions. A division which Nils Dahl 
gically: “One might guess that this differentation 








positive and ne 

interprets. sociolo 

corresponds to a distinction between 

gnostics [symbolized by Ialdabaoth] and other Jews or, at a later 

stage, Christians for whom there was a hope of repentance 

[symbolized by Sabaoth].”* | 
By combining the observations of Pagels and Dahl, we may arrive 

at a picture of the group which produced the Sabaoth speculation. 

These Gnostics viewed Sabaoth as the ruler of the psychic church, 





1¢ zealous opponents of the 











that is, Christians and Jews who were not saved or damned by 
nature, but could choose to accept the true God. As Pagels’ note 
such Gnostics may have even accepted the provisional authority of 
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a repentant figure like Sabaoth, themselves. In cither case, the 
authors of HypArch and OnOrgWid were less estranged from 


traditional Judaism and Christianity than their more radical cousins. 
Indeed, by creating the repentant and rehabilitated figure of 
Sabaoth, they may have hoped to inspire Jews and Christians to 
repent and accept the true God, themselves. If so, then Sabaoth, like 
Metatron and Abathur, would have functioned as an ideal prototype 
for individuals who wanted to improve their lot in life or, even, to 
reach for the stars. 





















APPENDIX. A 
JESUS 
This study has examined vice regent figures in late antique Judai 


Gnosticism, and Mandaeism. Absent fro 
portant vice regent figure who 


1¢ body of this study 








however, is an extremely i 





tions. I am referring wo the fig- 
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gious 0 
ure of Jesus, who functions as a vice 
and Jewish Christian sources. The m 
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lological reasons for omit- 
re two-fold, 







eral discussion of vice regency 
1 of Jesus expands the compa 
ly. The web of relations between 


sm, Mandacism, and Jewish 





ative frame- 


Gno: 





Christianity are extremely complex — not to mention the internal 
dynamics (ve. in Johannine and Pauline writings, the Church 
Fathers, etc.) within Chris 

for Jesus’ role as an angelic vice regent would require an extensive 
examination of the links between Christianity, Judaism, et. al 
Secondly, the number of relevant sources for the depiction of Jesus 
as a vice regent is enormous in itself, as is the secondary literature 








lf, Providing a proper context 








‘on specific features of Jesus’ v ency, such as his hypostatic 





character, his ascension’ and enthronement and so on. ‘Therefore, 
hundreds of pages ox 





thorough treatment of 
in other words, a volu 

Although 1 can 
vice regent figure, it is nevertheless important to point out and 
briefly discuss the ways in which Jesus fils this role. It is important 
because depictions of Jesus inherit many of the same Jewish tradi- 
tions which influenced other late antique vice regents and because 
the portrait of Jesus which emerges from Christian, Gnostic, and 
Jewish Christian sources is remarkably similar to that of other angel- 
nts and, in particular, to that of Metatron, In the fol- 
I will briefly survey the ways in which Jesus 


is topic would requ 
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however, the identification of Jesus as an angel is made explicit. For 
example, Justin Martyr depicts Jesus as God’s messenger and chief 
angel, even identifying Jesus with the Angel of the Lord in Exodus 


23:20, Jewish angelogical t 








aditions also played an important role in 
Jewish Christian depictions of Jesus as Christas Angelos. 

In addition to his identification with the Angel of the Lord, Jesus 
was linked with the “one like a son of man” of Daniel. In Matthew 
25, Jesus is depicted as the enthroned Son of Man who will preside 
over the final judgement.* The image of Jesus’ enthronement at the 
right hand of God represents an exegetical transformation of Daniel 
7:9-10; 13, and Psalm 110: “The Lord said to my lord, sit at my 
right hand”. There is also evidence that Jesus, like the other angel- 
ic vice rege ned, was depicted in the image of the 
Ancient of Days of Daniel 7:9. As Christopher Rowland writes: 























in Rev. 1, 13 ff, the description of the glorified Christ derives in part 
from the description of the angel who appears to Daniel in Dan, 
10,6, but he is also given attributes of God himself derived from 
Dan. 7, 9. Thus it would appear that the interest in God's form on 





the throne of glory which plays a small, but significant, role in Ex, 
and 1 Enoch 14 is now fulfilled, to some extent at least, by the 
ngelic being endowed with divine attribut 
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jesus 





as both a youth (puer) and an old man (see), reflecting orig- 
- Jewish traditions which characterized God as a young warrior 
Ex. 15:3) or lover (Song 5) and as an end 
7). According to Stroumsa, Jesus’ p 
reflected in the primitive Christology of Phil. 2:6-11, where Jesus is 
described “in the form [morphé] of God” and then in “a servant's 
form, having become in a likeness of a man”.* A number of schol- 
ars have also linked Jesus’ role as a High Priest with his image as 
the “servant” of God. 

The image of Jesus as priest is implied in a number of New 
Testament writings, but only the Epistle to the Hebrews explicily 
refers to Jesus as priest or high priest. The Epistle to the Hebrews 





‘oned, elderly judge (Dan 





lymorphous nature is also 
P 











teaches th 
enly sanctuary: “{Jesus] s 
in the heavens, cult-minister of the sanctuary and of the true tent,” 
Heb, 8:1-2]) The writings of the Church Fathers also describe Jesus 
as a High Priest. For example, Tertullian writes that during baptism, 
Jesus clothed the human being in his ov 
the great High Priest of the F 
ment — ‘for those who are baptized in Christ have put on Christ” 
Gal 3 has made us priests to God His Father (Apoc 1:6), as 
John declares” (Mono at “the Son of God is 
the High Priest of o ate (parakleos) with the 





Jesus is an enthroned high priest, who serves in a heav- 
the right of the throne of the Majesty 
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Father, praying for those who pray and pleading with those who 
plead”. (Prayer 10.1 

Christian depictions of Jesus as the enthroned Son of Man and the 
heavenly high priest are important elements in the tradition of Jesus’ 
ascension and enthronement. As I noted above, the chief biblical 
proof-text for J ion and translation was Ps. 110:1 (“The 
Lord said to my lor 
tified with the second “lord’ 

















sit at my right hand”) where Jesus was iden- 
i) of the verse." Ephesians 1:19- 


his exegetical tradition, in which God 











21 represents 
raises Jesus from the dea 





and installs him in heaven as his vice 





They are measured by hi d the might which he exerted 
in Christ when he raised him from the dead, when he enthroned 
him at his 1 








ht hand in the heavenly realms, far above all govern: 
y, all power and dominion, and any title of sov 
a be named, not only in this age, but in the age to 








ment and auth 
creignty that 





Jarl Fossum has compared Christian traditions of Jesus’ ascent and 
‘enthronement with J Enoch 71 








Fossum: jew Testament, it is Jesus who is the one being 
translated to heaven, and both traditions used to describe Enoch's 
heavenly status recur in the pictare of Jesus 

Another important element in the traditions concerning Jesus 
ascent and enthronement was his investiture with the Divine Name 
Thus, Philippians 2:6-11 declares: “Therefore, God highly exalted 





him [Jesus] and gave him the Name above every name, in order 
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fn's interpretation of this 
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id bend, in heaven and 
ification of Jesus with 


that, at the Name of Jesus, every knee sh 
id under the earth”.® The ide 





upon earth a 
the Divine Name is developed more fully in Gnostic sources such as 
the Gospel of Philip 54, where the father gives his Name to the son: 
For the son would not become father unless he wore the name of 
the father.” And the Gospel of Truth 38, where Jesus is actually iden- 
tified as the hypostasized Divine Name: “Now the name of the 
Father is the Son.” Scholars have debated the origin of these Gnostic 
traditions, alternately emphasizing Jewish,’ Samaritan,” or Jewish 
Christian backgrounds. 

In addition to providing evidence that Jesus was linked with the 
Divine Name, Phil. 2:6-11 indicates that Jesus was identified as the 
early Christology. As Stroum 


















hypostatic form of God i a writes, 
‘We may assume that according to this original conception, when 
Christ was ‘in the form [morph] of God,’ [Phil. 2:6] his cosmic body 
filled the whole world”."” The conception of Jesus as God's hyposta- 
ngs of the Church Fathers and in 
th Topho 











tic body also appears in th 
the writings of their competitors, the Gnostics. In Dialogue 
128:2, Justin Martyr refers to Christ as “Glory” (doxa), “N 
and Anthropos, a series of associations which Gilles Quispel has linked 
with the hypostatic form in Ezekiel 1:26.” Quispel has also identi- 
fied a passage from the Gnostic Tripartite Tracate 66.10-16, which 
explicitly describes Christ as the form of the invisible God: “(Christ 
I call the form of 











is] the man of the Father, that is the one whe 





the formless, the body of the bodiless, the face of the invisible, the 
word of [the] unutterable 

This passage not only depicts Christ as the hypostatic form or 

body, but as the hypostatic face of God, as well. A number of other 

Gnostic and Christian sources preserve the tradition of Jesus as the 

x Thedolo 10, 6-11, “God is above 

the Son, who is the face of 











hypostatic face, including B: 
every thing; subordinated to Him 
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God,” and the Odes of Solomon 13:1-2, “Behold, the Lord is our mir- 
ror. Open (your) eyes and see them in Him. And learn the manner 
of your face.” 2 Corinthians 4:6 identifies the divine Glory with the 
face of Christ: “[God] has let this light shine out of darkness into our 
hearts to give the light of knowledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Christ 

In at least one passage, the tradition of Christ as the hypostatic 
form of God was linked to his function as the creator of the world. 
Colossians 1:15-16 refers to Christ as the “image (cikon) of the inv 
ible God,” and adds that “it is in him that all things have been cre 
ated... all has been created through him and for him”.® Christ's 
demiurgic function is also mentioned in John 1:3, 10 “All things 
were made through him, and without him nothing that has been 
\d the world was made by him”; Hebrews 1:10 
foundation of the world in the beginning, 























made was made 








And you, Lord, laid the 
fens are the work of your hands,” and a number of other 





nd the he: 





New Testament passages." Jewish Christian sources such as Hom. 
18:4 also depict Jesus as the creator of the world: [God] gave to 
His Son, who is also called ‘Lord’, and who brought into being h 
en and earth, the Hebrews as his portion, and appointed him to be 











god of gods, that is, of the gods who received the rest of the nations 
as their portions 





profile of the angelic 
the heav- 


Jesus comes very close to matching the ide 





vice regent. He is variously portrayed as the chief ange 
enly high priest, the hypostatic form of God, the demiurge, and the 
enthroned judge of humankind, Scholars have noted the striking 





A. Sejl, “The Rien Christ and the Angelic Mediator Figure” p. 315, ha 
witten, “Athough Paul may be using language taken from his opponents, he char 
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This is no doubt a teaching of Jewish origin. The 

















Jewith Christians identified Chri, the Son of God, while the Gnostic 
‘exploited the idea in another way and developed a dualism of opposition.” On 
Jewish Christian tradi .cering Jesus’ demiurgic role and his hypostatic func- 
ion (and the relationship of these tradt the Sefer ha-Bahi), see E. Wolfson, 
The Tree That Is Al: 





Jewish-Chrisdan Roots of a Kabbalistic Symbol in Seer ha 
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jesus 15; 


parallels between Jesus and other vice regent figures, 
Moses," Metatron,” and Sabaoth.* The scholarly con: 
cerning these parallels is that depictions of Jesus absorbed 
formed earlier Jewish tradition 

Although Christianity suppressed or ev 
ditional Jewish mediator figures, it would have been impossible for 
early Christians to accept Jesus as a “second God,” were it not for 
the precedent set by earlier Jewish angelic vice regent traditions.” In 
Christianity, therefore, Jesus successfully supplanted his supra-angel- 
ic predecessors but only by absorbing their features, At the same 
time that Christians were tra features of Jewish angelic fig- 
ures to Jesus, however, they were also suppressing the belief in these 
same figures within their own nascent communities. As Alan Segal 
nnine community; “The Johannine 





nd trans- 








attacked the belief in tra- 























has noted concerning the Jo 
community seems to be limiting the class of mediators to a unique 


figure — Jesus”. 
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Fourth Gospel,” in Elisabeth Schdsler Forenza, ed. Aspects 
Judaism and Early Christianity, Notre Damme and London, pp. 
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Testament passages which depict the enthronem ave been influenced 
by the Sabaoth account in NatArch. CE, howe ff Magne 
tion in The Enthrement of Sabaoth, p. 8, Markham Geller, Thesrgic 
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APPENDIX B 
ALJILI'S “PERFECT MAN 


The cultivation of Jewish, Christian, and Mandaean angelic vice 
regent traditions continued well into the Middle Ages. Another relat- 
ed branch of the phen veloped within Islam, particularly 
in those sources classified as Islamic Gnosis and in Muslim magical 
texts and amulets. The internal structures of Islamic Gnosis and 
magic are extremely complex, as are their relationship with earlic 
Gnostic, Jewish, Christian, and Jewish-Christ 
Within Islamic sources the subject of Allah’s angelic or divine vice 
regent (Kalffa) took on many forms. This appendix will not eve 
attempt to exhaust the many angelic vice regent traditions in Islamic 
sources, which would require at least an entire volume of their own, 
Instead, it will briefly examine the depiction of the angelic vice 
regent in a single Islamic work, namely, al-Insénu ‘-kémil fi ma'rifat 
‘tawéhhir wa ‘rawd'il (“The Man Perfect in Knowledge of the Last 
and First Things"), written by ‘Abdu ‘I-Karim ibn Ibrahim al-ilt 














n traditions.’ 











In the given context, we cannot even begin to provide a comprehensive bibl 















‘ography of primary and secondary works on Islamic Gnosis, OF course, the two 
gant in the academic study of Islamic Gnosis are Louis Massignon and Henry 
Corbin, whose works are too aumerus to c wut include: Massignon, ‘The 
Passion of al-Hallg, Princeton, 1972 and “The Origins of the Transformation of 
10 Teonography by Islamic Theology: The Shi'a School of Kila and. I 
thean Connexions,” in A Swey of Pasian Ar ed. A. U, Pope and P, Ackerman, 
1938; Corbin, “De la gnose antique & la gnose ismaélienne,” in Canoem 

Mora, Strche ¢ Fille, Rome 1957 and Temple and Contemplation. Other 








imporane work on the subject incude, but are certainly not limited 10, 
Widengren, Muhammed the Apite f Gad and His Ascenso, Uppsala, 1955; H. Hal, 
Die islemische Gnons, Zech, 1982 (ce bibliography; and more recently, the work of 
§, Wassertrom, “The Moving Finger Writes. Mughira B. Sa'd's Isarnic Gnous and 


the Myths of Kis Rejection,” and D, Halperin, Face ofthe Ghat, “Append I 
Iai Reflections of Merkaba 

Ji was born in 1365-8 and probably died some time between 1406 and 1417. 
The panages fom “The Perfect Man” Cs, Bader Tina) appearing in thn appen 
di are ten from RA. Nichohon, Stas Ilome Natt, Combrdges 192) 

print, D holon'strandatons ae from the edition of the 
Testo ‘Chine published st Cairo in A.H. 1300. See aso, Nicholwon, “The Sif 
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of Religion,” Mason, Cambridge, 1915, pp 900; Muhammad Iqbal, Dee 
etaphycs In Pra, London, 1908, pp. iS; 1. Goldatner, Emel of 
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In his analysis of Jil’s doctrine of the “Perfect Man,” Reynold 
Nicholson acknowledged the presence of Jewish and Gnostic cle- 
ments, but he emphasized the influence of Christian ide 
the Trinity and the Holy Spirit on Jii’s formulation.’ If Nicholson 
had been more aware of Jewish Merkabah traditions, however, he 
could have noted a number of striking parallels between Jili's Perfect 
Man and the Jewish figure of Metatron. Indeed, the Perfect Man of 
Jil’ al-Insdinu ‘-kimil appears, in many ways, to be a transformation 
‘of earlier Jewish conceptions of the angelic vice regent 

According to Jili, the Perfect Man is “our Lord Mohammed” and 
‘stands over against the Greator (al-Hagg) and the creatures (al 
Haly).” That is, he is an intermediary between God and His cre 
ation. In the sixtieth chapter of al-Insénu ‘-kémil, Jili describes the 
Perfect Man (ie. Mohammed) as follows: 


























The Perfect m 
revolve from f 
ihid) for ¢ 
diverse bodily tabernacles (ke 
name is given to him, while in respect of others it is not given to 
him. His own original name is Mohammed, his name of honour 
Abu ‘-Qtsim, his description ‘Abdullah..... You must know that the 
Perfect Man is a copy (nushka) of God, according to the saying of the 
Prophet, ‘God created Adam in the image of the Merciful,” and in 
another hadith, “God created Adam in His own im: Further 
you must know that the Essential names and the Divine attributes 
belong to the Perfect Man by fundamental and sovereign right in 


n is the Québ (axis) on which the spheres of existence 
to la ince things came into being he is one 
and ever. He hath various guises and appears in 

in respect of some of these his 


























virtue of a necessity inherent in his essence 





The parallels between Jili’s depiction of the Perfect Man and Jewish 
conceptions of Metatron are both numerous and striking. L 

Metatron in Kabbalistic sources, the Perfect Man is portrayed as the 
pole or axis (Qutb) of the universe. He appears in different guises and 
“bodily tabernacles,” much like Metatron sometimes resembles an 
old man, and sometimes a youth. The Perfect Man is described as 
“Abdullah” or “the servant of God,” just as Metatron is called 
God's ‘ehed (“servant”). While Metatron is identified with the Shiur 
Qomah or hypostatic divine form, Jili calls the Perfect Man a “copy” 
(iwshka) of Allah, and elsewhere, he refers to the hypostatic “Form of 
Mohammed” (al-niratu ‘{-Muhmmadiyya)*"The Perfect Man also pos- 

















» See Suir in Islamic Mystcion, pp. 138K 
ie, p. 104. 

ie, pp. 105-106, 

Ibid) pe 119, 
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sesses “the 





ssential Names,” just as Metatron is called by the name 
of God, and possesses seventy other exalted names. Finally, the 
Perfect Man is identified with Islam’s chief prophet Mohammed, 
while Metatron is intimately linked (although not explicitly identified) 
with Moses. 

Besides the Perfect Man, himself, there is another intermediary 
being described by Jili in al-Insénu ‘-kimil who exhibits parallels with 
Metatron and the other angelic vice regent figures we have exam- 
ined, According to Jili, the Rist or “Spirit” is a supra-angelic being, 
who, though not identical with the Perfect Man, is identified as “The 
Spirit of Mohammed’ 














God created the angel named Rih from His own light, and from him 
He created the world and made him His organ of vision in the 
world. One of his names is the Word of Allah (Amr Allah), He is the 
noblest and most exalted of existent beings: there is no angel above 
him, and he is the chief of the Cherubim. God caused the mill-stone 
of existent beings to turn on him, and made him the axis (quid) of 
the sphere of created things. Towards every thing that God created 
hhe has a special aspect (cogjt), in virtue of which he regards it and 
preserves in its appointed place in the order of existence. He has 
eight forms, which are the bearers of the Divine Throne (al-'Ansh 
From him were created all the angels, both the sublime and the ele 
mental... The Rih excercises a Divine guardianship, created in him 
by God, over the whole universe... He is the first to receive the 
Divine command, which he then delivers to the angels; and when: 
ever a command is to be executed in the universe, God creates from 
him an angel suitable to that command, and the Rik sends him to 
carry it out. All the Cherubim are created from him, e.g., Seraphiel, 
Gabriel, Michacl, and Azrael... The Rik has many names accord: 
ing to the number of his aspects. He is named “The Most Exalted 
Pen" and “The Spirit of Mohammed” and “The First Intelligence’ 
and “The Divine Spirit,” on the principle of naming the original by 
the derivative, but in the presence of God he has only one nan 
which is “The Spi Ril 















































The Rih or “Spirit” is depicted as the means by which the world 
was created, much as Metatron is portrayed in kabbalistic sources. 
Like Metatron, who is identified with the “Special Cherub,” (kerub 
‘ha-meyuhad) and is the leader “over the majestic cherubim,” the Rit 
is depicted as the chief of the Cherubim, who, according to Jili, pos- 
sess Jewish angelic names, such as Scraphiel, Gabriel, and Michael! 
Furthermore, the Ri has eight forms which support the Divine 









i, pp. 110-112. 
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‘Throne, a motif which echoes the Merkabah and Gnostic traditions 
of the eight archangelic or cherubic forms.” In the Gnostic text 
OnOrgWd 104-105, Sabaoth creates a throne-chariot called 
“Cherubin” which has eight “shapes” per comer, 
archangelic beings to minister before it, while Sabaoth, himself, is 
counted as the eighth: 








d_seven 





jon he created a throne, which was huge and 
was upon a four-faced chariot called ‘Cherubin.’ Now the Cherubin 
was eight shapes per each of the four comers, lion forms and calf 
forms and human forms and eagle forms, so that all the forms 
amount to sixty-four forms and {he created) seven archangels that 
nd before it; he is the eighth, and has authority. All the forms 
amount to seyenty-two. Furthermore, from this chariot the seventy 
two gods took shape; they took shape so that they might rule over 
the seventy-two languages of the ped 


And before his n 





























Just as Metatron is commonly called the sar ha-panim or “Prince of 
ed with the hypostatic face of God, 





the Countenance,” and is iden 
so the Riih is depicted as possessing “a special aspect [lit. “face”],” 
directed “towards every thing that God created”." Finally, the Rik 
“excercises a Divine guardianship, created in him by God, over the 
whole universe..... He is the first to receive the Divine command, 
pmand is 

suite 











1s; and whenever a cd 





which he then delivers to the an 
to be executed in the universe, God creates from him an ai 





ble to that command, and the Ri sends him to carry it out.” 
Likewise, in 3 Enoch 48c, Metatron is described as follows: 





and before him to receive authority from him 





T made every prince st 











and to do his will, I took seventy of my names and called him them 
them, $0 as t0 increase his honor. I gave seventy princes into his 
hand, to issue to them my commandments in every language... as 





it is written, “So the world that goes fom my mouth does not return 
empty s out my will” [Isa. 55:11] It does notsay here, “T 
carry out,” but “he carries out,” which teaches us that Metatron 








cf, Idel, Kabbalah: New 
an Form,” pp. 25-26, 0 
sin. Muslim “source 

an, itself, liste the nurnber of 


*For Jewish and Gnostic traditions of the ¢ 
Perspectives, pp. 122-128 and “The World of As 
90."On the specific motif of the eight hrone-b 























Halperin, Facts of the Chariot, pp. 468-473. The Ko 
angelic throne-bearers as And the angels will be on the sides thereof, and 
fight will uphold the Throne of thy Lord [jabmily ‘ask rablika] that day, above 


them" (Surah 69:17) 
The Arabic term sogh can 3 

‘Wherever you tum, there isthe face [tg] of 

hhypostatic face, see Henry Corbi, Fa 

Pars, 1983, pp. 237-310. These traditions echo 





1 2:108, 
the 


face,” as in the Ku 
‘Gn Islamic tradi 
tne: hermes 1 
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stands and carries out every word and utterance that issues from the 
mouth of the Holy One, blessed be he, and executes the decree of 
the Holy One. 


Although I have only touched the surface of al-Insinu ‘-kimil, the 
many parallels between the intermediate divine beings described by 
Jili and the angelic vice regent Metatron hint at a thematic matrix 
shared by Jewish and Muslim sources. My comparative study con- 
firms the work of Steven Wasserstrom, who refers to a “Jewish- 
Muslim symbiosis..... Between Muslim and Jew, angels and origins 
were traded in the marketplace." Indeed, Wasserstrom has illumi- 
nated a kind of parallel life for Metatron in Muslim sources, even 
discussing a Shi'i amulet published in Pakistan in 1973 which 
invokes the aid of Met 

Many Muslim magical tr sely resemble the Jewish ti 
ditions T have examined above, including the classical depiction of 
Metatron as the guardian of the curtain before God, Some appear 
to add new elements to the Metatron myth, although even. here 
Jewish sources may reveal parallels. A talisman entitled Aitab ‘azim fi’ 
in al-hilma wa-ma yatarataba ‘alah (“The Great Book Concerning the 
Knowledge of Wisdom and What Derives Therefrom”) describes 
Metatron as holding a whip of seventy-three lashes." While I do not 
know of any Jewish sources which depict Metatron as holding « 

























whip, this tradition may have some connection to the Hekhalot pas- 
and 3 Enoch 16, two versions of the Aher/Metatron tra- 
dition. In §672, Metatron is punished as follows: “Immediately they 
brought out Metatron to outside the Curtain (Parged) and struck him 
with sixty fiery lashes.” Although Metatron does not possess a whip, 
himself, he is linked to the act of whipping. Even more suggestive is 
the version in 3 Enoch: “In the same moment, ‘Anafiel YHWH, the 
glorified, splendid, endeared, wonderful, terrible, and dreadful 
Prince came at the dispatch of the Holy One blessed be he and 
struck me [Metatron] sixty lashes of light and stood me on my feet 





sages §67: 



























3 Bruck We, as cited in Alexander, 3 (the He 
312. 
Wasserstrom, Between Mic 
® Mhid,, p. 199 


Apocalypse of) Enoch,” p, 














Edgar Bl ur le gnosticame musulmane,” Risa deg studi orien 
tal: 3, 1909-10 cerning this tradition Wasserstrom, op. cit, p. 196, 1 
130, writes, “Although I have not f ni in Jewish texts, i is 






ff Metatron 
ng. on this 


sufficient 10 read "3 Enoch? (Sefer H 
in his Merkaba depiction, which 1 
\whip-wielding Metatron 





ng aspect 
perabps [sic] have some be 
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Here Metatron testifies that a supra-angelic being 
YHWH whipped him wit 


d *Anafiel 
tradition could ha 


imagine how this 
roduce the Muslim depic- 
Anafiel, holding a whip. 


sixty lashes. It is easy 
re been transformed to 


tion of Metatron, rather than 
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HERMES 


In an earlier chapter I compared the angelic vice regent and the 
trickster as phenomenologically distinct but, in many ways, similar 
mythological types. Among the tricksters I discussed was Hermes, 
whose career begins in Greek mythology and passes through 

remarkable number of literary in 














nations in a variety of lan- 





guages.’ In this appendix, I will argue that depictions of Hermes 
have so much in common with those of angelic vice regents like 
Metatron, Sabaoth, and Abathur, that Hermes appears to straddle 
the boundary between the two types of mythological figures 

In his study on Hermes as trickster, William Doty characterizes 
Herm 
tinuum,” which he cont 
the divine and hum 
Christian: 














as an example of “the Greek sense of a divine-human con- 
p differentiation b 





fasts with the “sh; 








n that was developed in Judaism and 
As we have seen, Doty's model is explicitly refuated by 
angelic vice regent figures in both Jewish and Christian sources, who 
blur the boundary between human and divine modes of being, 

Perhaps the most in 








tant parallel between Hermes and the 
angelic vice regent figure is that both embody the logic of media- 
tion, Indeed, St. Augustine even derived the name Mercurius (the 
Rom: 


currens,” walking in the middle of two opposing individuals or 








version of Hermes) from his role as mediator or “medius 








“quod sermo currat inter homines medius other striking paral- 
lel between the figures is their ambiguous and polymorphous char- 
acter. Hermes, like Metatron and Jesus, was depicted as an old man 
(sphénépégén) and a youth (acknow))* The Book of Krates, one of the 
Arabic Hermetic writings, actually draws on the image of the 
Ancient of Days of Daniel 7:9 in its depiction of Hermes? Upon 








ascending to heaven, Krates sees the following: 


Including Greek, Latin, and Arabi 
William Dory, “A Lifetime of Trouble-Making: Hermes as Trickster," in Mythical 
Trickster Fears, p50, 
Ge, Dei VIE 14, See Gerard Muses, “T 
in M. Herma van Voss, EJ. Shu 
es in the History of Religions XL, Leiden 
A Lifetime of Trouble Making.” p48. 
A sarvey of the Hermetic wriungs in Arabic is given by L. Masi 





Interpretatio Judsica of Tot 
pe, and RJ. Z, Werblowaky, ede 
Bei p18 








om in A. J 
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And behold, an old man, the most beautiful of men, sitting on a 


ments, in his hand a shining 
inquired about the old man, 


throne-stool and wearing white ga 
tablet, containing a writing... And 
and it was said to me: this is Hermes Trismegistos 











is extremely significant, for it reveals that Hermes, like 
but 


This passa 
Metatron, Abathur, and Sabaoth, belonged to a trans-cultura 
a which transferred the depiction 








originally Jewish exegetical traditic 
tig yomin to a lower divine or angelic being 

Abathur, Hermes was identified with the phallus, and his 
chief symbol was a phallus erected on a hema or phallic pillar 

Hermes was also intimately linked with the care of human souls 
Among the different functions Hermes possessed were caretaker of 
souls during sleep, weigher of souls of the dead on a scale (psychosta 
59), leader of souls (psychopompas) on their way to Hades, and soul rais- 
er (psychagogos) who led souls into this world, either for a brief visit or 
a new bodily incarnation.’ In addition to these responsibilities, 
Hermes also played an important maieutic role (the term is derived 
from maia, “midwife” or “nurse,” personified by Hermes’ mother 

















Maia) and was even called a male midwife 

As we saw above, both Metatron and Abathur were associated 
with the passage of souls into the divine world, during life and after 
death, respectively; while Abathur, and perhaps, Metatron, were 
linked with the weighing of the souls, Although neither Abathur nor 
Metatron was depicted as a midwife or nurse, per se, Metatron. was 
characterized as the teacher of “all the souls of the dead that have 
died in their mothers’ wombs, and of the babies that have dic 
their mothers’ breasts, and of the schoolchildren that have died while 
studying the five books of of the Torah.” While Abathur’s watc- 
house was described as the storage place for the pre-existent souls 




















that have not yet descended to earth. 


Festugitre, Le Relation d'Homis Triomigiste (!Hermétisme et “astrologie), Par 
1959, pp. 384-400, 

Translation from Geo Widengren, “HermeticGnostic Literature in the Arabi 
Language,” in The Aversion of the Apoule and the Hescenly Book, p. 81. On the apy 
ance of Hermes, Widengren writes, “For the old man, dress 
fn the throne, we may compare the the God 

A Lifetime of Trouble Making,” p Tri Word 
Othercorlly Journeys fom Gilgamesh te Albert Eisen, 1991, p. | 

‘Out of This World, p. 122. On these functions, see also P. Raingeard, Hamis 
rhagopue: Esai sr les orgies de ealte d'Herms, Paris, 1935, 

"3 Enoch 48C 
‘See Ginga, pp, 20; 





















seniption 9 
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According to Cyril, bishop of Alexandria (412-444), Hermes 
‘Trismegistus (“Thrice Great”) was a priest." Other important func- 
ions attributed to Hermes included those of divine scribe and mes 
senger. In fact, the identification of Hermes as heavenly scribe is pre- 
served in the Babylonian Talmud (Shabbat 156a): “He who is born 
under Mercury will be of a retentive memory, because he [Mercury] 
is the scribe of the sun”. As we have seen, the role of priest was 
attributed to Metatron, Abathur, and Jesus, while Metatron was 
characterized as God's messenger and scribe 

Because of his multivalent character, Hermes was easily equated 
with important figures from a variety of religious traditions. This 
process of identification, commonly known as interprelatio (following 
Tacitus, On the Origin and Situation of the Germans ch. 48), was extreme- 
ly popular in Late Antiquity. As Gerard Mussies has emphasized, 
however, the basis for equating two figures in late antique sources 
was never absolute similarity, but “partial analogies". This is pre- 
cisely the situation in regard to Hermes and his counterparts. In 
Egypt, Hermes was equated with the god Thoth, who functioned as 
d messenger in Egyptian religion. Within the 
entified with a number of figures. 





























the divine scribe 
Christian tradition, Hermes was id 
For example, Justin Martyr compared Hermes with the Logos-Christ 
(I Apol. XXII2), while Conrad Celtes equated Hermes with John the 
a wood-cut made for Petrus Tritonius’ Melopoiae (an early 
sixteenth century songbook)."* Although Mandacan sources, them: 
selves, do not identify Hermes with any Mandaean mythological fig- 
ures, E. S. Drower noted the similarity between the Primal Adam 
and Hermetic depictions of Hermes and even argued that “The 
h which corresponds closely to reli- 

















Hermetic writings have so m 
gious conceptions familiar to them in Nasoraean gnosis that they 
[Mandacans} would readily have identified the Hermes of the 
Poimandves as their own Manda-d-Hiia or Mara-d-Rabutha.”” 
Hermes was also identified with several figures from the Jewish tra- 
dition. Of course, the best known case is Artapanus’ inlerpretatio of 





In Cyril's Agsint the Writings of Julion the Atheit, cf Gerard Mussies, “The 
Interpretatio Judaica of Thot-Hermes, * p. 94 

‘On Metatron as messenger, sec J. T. Milik, The Books of Ena 

Quran Cae 4, pp. ISU 

Mussies, “The Interpretatio J 

* Thid,, pp. 118-120. 

The Seret Adam, p. 22,1. 1. p 
Mercury and Jest 





Aramaic Fragments 





2 of Thot Hermes,” p. 108 





2 Although The Haran Gaxaitha may identify 
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Hermes as Moses."* In Arabic Hermetic sources, 
equated with the figure of Enoch 
Aramaic incantation bowls 
angelic vice regent Metatron: 


, Hermes was also 
(. g. ‘Idris).” Finally, in the 
Hermes was actually equated with the 


Blessed art thou, Yahweh, on account of thy Name; in thy name, 
thou whose name is Yaffe, and Yebi 


they call thee, whose name 
are Sangi’el, Yawheh, Yavé (), Yhj. ., 


nd Hermes Metatron Yah. 
The connection between He Metatron survived in Muslim 
sources. Indeed, in his survey of Muslim charms and amulets, 


Carra de Vaux noted that “Metatron is assigned sometimes to 
Jupiter and sometimes to Mercury.” 


Baron 


* Arthur Droge, Homer or Moses? Ea 
Tubingen, 1989, pp. 25-35, disc 


See Tamara Green, The Cip of the Moot Gal: Relat Traditions of Haran, Leiden, 
1992 


y Oe tons ofthe Histry of C 


"A. Monty sic Incantation Texts from Nipper, Philadephia, 1913, pp. 


207-208, no {5 16009) and pl. XXIV. Translation is from Milk, The Beaks 
of Enoch, p. 128. Unfortunately, on the basis of the Arabic Hermetic identification 
‘of Enoch-Hermes and the incantation bow! identification of Metatron-Hermes, 
Milik arrives at the unfounded conclusion that the author or redactor of 3 Brock 
must have combined both of these traditions, thereby equating Enoch with 
Metatron. This position, which forms part of Milks late dating of 3 Exch, is refut 
ed by P. 8. Alex S (the Hebrew Apocalypse of) Enoch,” pp. 227-229, 


* Baron Carra de Vaux, “Charms and Amulets (Muhammaden),” Encylpedia of 
Religion and Ethics 8, pp. 257-261 
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